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QUOTATIONS FROM WRITERS 


“ All I have wntten now appears to me as so much straw 

(Thomas Aquinas on his deathbed ) 

‘‘When the artist has exhausted his materials, when the fancy 
no longer pamts, when thoughts are no longer apprehended, and 
books are a wearmess — ^he has always the resource to Uve ” 

(Ralph Waldo Eacebson ) 

“ All is marvellous for the poet, all is divine for the samt, all is 
great for the hero , all is wretched, miserable, ugly and bad for the 
base and sordid souL” 

(Amiel ) 

“ Probably, even m our time, an artist might find ius imagination 
considerably stimulated and his work powerfully improved if he 
knew that anything short of his best woidd bring him to the gallows, 
with or without tnal by jury 

(Henry Auams ) 

“ Apris avoir pns un an de vacances (15 sept *4S^— 15 sept ’50), 
me maner, un peu voyager en Suisse, Luxembourg, HoUande, 
Anglcteue, Belgique, soigner mes yeux, feire trois mois de radio, 
d^&agcr, me r^installer 3 i Paris-^e me sms rcmis au travail, 
h^Ias 1 Pent ^ petit je vais in*enfoncer dans cct umvers qm 
conuent tous Ics autres comme unc gouttc d'eau des mynades de 
miCTobcs, la gouttc d'cncrc qm coulc de la plume C*cst 
extraordinaire , ct je n^amve pas i m*y habitucr m i y 
croirc ! ” 

( Blaise Cendrars ttx a letter dated Sept i<S, 19^0 ) 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book, which will nm to several volumes in 
the course of the next few years, is to round out the story of my 
life It deals with books as vital cxpenencc It is not a cntical 
study nor docs it contain a program for sdf-cducation 
One of the results of this self-cxammation — ^for that is what the 
wntmg of this book amounts to— is the confirmed bchef that one 
should read less and less, not more and more As a glance at the 
Appendix will reveal, I have not read nearly as much as the scholar, 
the bookworm, or even the “ weH-educatcd ” man— yet I have 
undoubtedly read a hundred times more than I should have read 
for my own good Only one out of five in America, it is said, 
are readers of ** books ” But even this small number read fer too 
much Scarcely any one hves wisely or fully 
There have been and always will be books which are truly revolu- 
tionary — that IS to say, inspired and inspiring They are few and 
far between, of course One is lucky to run aaoss a handful m 
a lifetime Moreover, these are not the books which mvade the 
general pubhc They are the hidden rcservours which feed the 
men of lesser talent who know how to appeal to the man m the 
street The vast body of hteraturc, m every domain, is composed 
of hand-me-down ideas The question— never resolved, alas * — 
IS to what extent it would be efScaaous to curtail the overwhdrmng 
supply of cheap fodder One thing is certain today— the illiterate 
arc defimtdy not the least mtelhgent among us 
If It be knowledge or wisdom one is seeking, then one had better 
go direct to the source And the source is not the scholar or philo- 
sopher, not the master, samt, or teacher, but life itself— direct 
expcncnce of hfe^ The same is true for art too, we can 

dispense with ** the masten " When I say life I have in mind, to 
be sure, anotheir kind of life than that wc know today I have in 
mind the sort which D Hi Lawrence speaks of in Etruscan Places* 
*Fabhshc<l by Martin Seeker, Lonto, l9sa See pages 
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Or that Henry Adams speaks of when the Virgm reigned supreme 
at Chartres 

In tins age, which beheves that there is a shoit cut to everything, 
the greatest lesson to be learned is that the most difficult way is, 
m the long run, the easiest All that is set forth m books, all that 
seems So tembly vital and significant, is but an iota of that from 
which It stems and which it is within everyone’s power to tap 
Out whole theory of education is based on the absurd notion that 
we must leam to swim on land before tackling the water It apphes 
to the pursuit of the arts as well as to the pursuit of knowledge 
Men are still bemg taught to create by studying other men's works 
or by making plans and sketches never mtended to materialize 
The ait of writing is taught m the classroom instead of m the thick 
of life Students are still bemg handed models which arc supposed 
to fit all temperaments, all kinds of intelligence No wonder we 
produce better engmeers than wnters, better mdustnal experts 
than pamters 

My encounters with books I regard very much as my encounters 
with other phenomena of life or thought All encounters are con- 
figuratc, not isolate, In this sense, and m this sense only, books 
are as much a part of life as trees, stars or dung I have no reverence 
for them per sc Nor do I put authors m any special, privileged 
category They are hke other men, no better, no worse They 
exploit the powers given them, just as any other order of human 
bemg If I defend them now and then— as a class— it is because 
I believe that, m our soaety at least, diey have never achieved the 
status and the consideranon they ment. The great ones, especially, 
have almost always been tr^ted as scapegoats 

To sec myself as the reader I once was is like watching a man 
fighting his way through a jungle, To be sure, hvmg m the heart 
of the jungle I learned a few dungs about the jungle But my aim 
was never to live in the jungle— it was to get clear of it ! It is my 
firm conviction that it is not nccosary to first inhabit dm jungle 
of books life itself is enough of a jungle— a very real and a very 
instructive one, to say the least. But, you ask, may not books be a 
hdp, a gmdc, m fighting our way dirongh the wilderness ? ** N^ira 
pas lorn,” said Napoleon, " cdui qui salt d'avance oh il veut allcr ” 

The pcmdpal aim underlying this work is to render homage 
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where homage is due, a task which I know beforehand is impossible 
of accomplishment Were I to do it properly, I would have to get 
down on my knees and thank each blade of grass for rearing its 
head What chiefly motivates me m this vam task is the feet that 
m general we know all too htde about the influences which shape 
a wnter^s life and work The cntic, m his pompous conceit and 
arrogance, distorts the true picture beyond all recogmuon The 
author, however truthful he may think himself to be, mevitabiy 
disguises the picture The psychologist, with his single-track view 
of things, only deepens the blur As author, I do not think myself 
an exception to the rule I, too, am guilty of altenng, distorting 
and disgmsmg the facts — if facts ” there be My consaous effort, 
however, has been — perhaps to a fault — the opposite direction 
I am on the side of revelation, if not always on the side of beauty, 
truth, wisdom, harmony and ever-evolvmg perfection In this 
work I am throwing out fresh data, to be judged and analyzed, 
or accepted and enjoyed for enjoyment's sake Naturally I cannot 
wnte about all the books, or even all the significant ones, which 
I have read in the course of my life But I do intend to go on wnting 
about books and authon until I have exhausted the importance 
(for me) of this domam of reahty 
To have undertaken the thankless task of listing all the books 
I can recall ever reading gives me extreme pleasure and satisfection 
I know of no author who has been mad enough to attempt this 
Perhaps my list will give nse to more confusion— but its purpose 
15 not that Those who know how to read a man know how to read 
ins books For these the list will speak for itself 
In wnting of the “ amorahsme " of Goethe, Jules de Gaultier, 
quoting Goethe, I beheve, says ** La vraie nostalgic doit toujoun 
tee productnee et erte une nouvcHc chose qui soit medleure 
At the core of this book there fr a genuine nostalgia. It is not a 
nostalgia for the past itself as may sometimes appear to be the 
case, nor is it a nostalgu for the irretrievable , it is a nostalgia for 
moments hved to the fullest These moments occurred sometimes 
through contact with books, ^iometimes through contact with 
men and women I have dubbed ** hvmg books ** Sometimes it is a 
nostalgia for the companionship of those boys I grew up with and 
with whom one of the strongest k>nds I had was--^oks. (Y ct 

n 
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here I must confess that, however bnght and revivifying these 
memones, they arc as nothing to the remembrance of days spent 
m the company of my former idols-m-the-flesh, those boys— -still 
boys to me I — who went bv the immortal names of Johnny Paul, 
Eddie Carney, I^ter Reardon, Johnny and Jimmy Dunne, none 
of whom did I ever see with a book or assoaate with a book m 
the remotest way ) Whether it was Goethe who said it or dc Gaul- 
tier, I too most firmly bchevc that true nostalgia must always be 
productive and conduavc to the creation of new and better things 
If It were merely to rehash the past, whether m the form of books, 
persons or events, my task would be a vain and futile one Cold 
and dead as it may now seem, the hst of tides given m the 
Appendix may prove for some kmdred souls to be the key 
with which to unlock their living moments of joy and plcmtudc 
m the past 

One of the reasons I bother to write a preface, which is always 
something of a bore to the reader, one of the reasons I have rewntten 
It for the fifth and, I hope, the last time, is the fear Aat its complenon 
may be frustrated by some unforeseen event This first volume 
fiTi isbffdy I have immediately to set to work to write the third and 
last hook of The Rosy Crucifixion^ the hardest task I ever set 
myself and one which I have avoided for many a year, I would 
like, therefore, while time permits, to give a hint of some 
of the things I planned or hoped to write about in succeeding 
volumes 

Naturally, I had some sort of flexible plan m mind when I began 
this work Unhke the architect, however, an author often discards 
his blueprmt in the process of erecting his edifice To the wnter 
a book 15 something to be hved through, an experience, not a plan 
to be executed m accordance with laws and speoficattons At any 
rate, whatever as left of my onginal plan has grown tenuous and 
complicated as a spider's web It is only m bringing dm volume 
to a close that I have come to realize how much I wish to say, and 
have to say, about certain 4athors, certain subjects, some of vdaich 
I have already touched upom* For example, no matter how often 

* An Amencan ■whose influence I may have nununued w Jack London 
GJancmg thtoti^ ius Essays of Revolt^ edited by Leonard D Abbott, I recalled 
^ great flirifl Jt gave me, a boy of fointeen, to merely hear the name/rtdi 

U 
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I refer to I have never said, and probably never will say, all 
that I mean to say about Ehe Faure Nor have I by any means 
exhausted the subject of Blaise Cendrars And then there is Cdtne, 
a giant among our contemporaries, whom I have not even begun 
to approach As for Rider Haggard, I shall certainly have more 
to say about him, m particular, his Ayesha, the sequel to She "When 
It comes to Emerson, Dostoievsky, Maeterlinck, Knut Hamsun, 
G A Henty, I know I shall never say my last word about theta 
A subject like The Gtml In^mitort for example, or The Eternal 
*my favonte of all Dostoievsky’s works — would seem to 
demand separate books m themselves Perhaps when I come to 
Berdyaev and that great flock of exalted Russian wnters of the 
ISRneteenth century, the men with the eschatological flair, I shall 
get round to saymg some of the thmgs I have been wanting to say 
for twenty years or more Then dwre is the Marquis dc Sade, one 
of the most maligned, defamed, misunderstood — ddibeiatcly and 
vTilfully misunderstood — ^figures m all hteraturc Time I came to 
gaps with him * Back of him and overshadowing him stands the 
figure of Gilles de Rais, one of the most glonous, sinister, enigmatic 
figures m all European history In the letter to Pierre Lesdam I 
said I had not yet received a good book on GiHes dc Rais In the 
meantime a fiiend has sent me one firom Pans, and I have read it 


London To us who hungered for life he was a shnung hght, adored as 
much for his revolutionary fervor as for his wdd, adventurous life How 
strange now to read, m Leonard Abbott’s Introduction, that in the year 
1905 (I) Jack London was proclaiming ‘‘The revolution is here now 
Stop It who can * ” How strange now to read the opening words of his 
famous speech on “ Revolution,” which he dehvered to univcraty students 
throughout America — how did it ever happen /—telling of the seven million 
men and women then enrolled throughout the world m the army of revolt 
IMtax to Jade London's words 

“ There has never been onythmg like this revolution m the histoty of the 
world There is nothing analogous between it and the Amencan Revolution 
or the French Revolution It is umque, colossal Other revolutions compare 
with It as asteroids compare with the sun It is alone pf its kind, the first 
world revolution m a world whose history is replete with revoluGons, And 
not only this, for it is the first organized movement of mein to become a 
worid movement, limited only by the limits of the planet This revolution 
IS unhke all other revolutions m many remects It is not sporadic. It i* not 
a flame of popular discontent, arising in a day and dying down m a day * , ” 

One of the first Americans, I presume* to make a fortune wnh the pen. 
Jack London resigned fixim the Socialist Party in ipid, accosmg it of lactobg 
fire and fight One wondets what he would say t^y, were he ahve, about 
‘’the Revohition*’ 
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It IS just the book 1 was looking for , u is called Gilles rfe Rais et 
son temps by George Meumer* 

Here are a few more books and authors I mtend to dwell on in 
the future Algcmon Blackwood, author of The Bright Messenger, 
to my mmd the most extraordinary novel on psychoanalysis, one 
which dwarfs the subject , The Path to Rome, by Hilaire Belloc, 
an early favorite and a steadfast love each time I read the opening 
pages, “ Praise of This Book/* I dance with jo> , Mane G>relh, 
a contemporary of Bader Haggard, Yeats, Tennyson, Oscar Wilde, 
who said of herself m a letter to the vicar of the parish church at 
Stratford-on-Avon “With regard to the Senptures, I do not 
think any woman has ever studied them so deeply and devoutly as 
I have, or, let me say, more deeply and devoutly “ I shall certainly 
write about R.cn^ Gallic, the first white man to enter Timbuctoo 
and get out alive ; his story, as related by Galbraith Welch m The 
Unveiling of Tmbuctoo, is to my mind the greatest adventure story 
m modem times And Nostradamus, Janko Lavnn, Paul Brunton, 
P^guy, Ouspensky's In Search of the Miraculous, Letters from the 
Mahatmas, Fechner's Life After Death, Claude Houghton's meta- 
physical novels, Cynl Connolly's Enemies of Promise (another book 
about books), the language of night, as Eugene Jolas calls it, Donald 
Keyhoe's book on the flying saucers, cybernetics and dianctics, 
the importance of nonsense, the subject of resurrection and ascamon, 
and, among other things, a recent book by Carlo Suar^ (the same 
who wrote on. Enshnamuru), entitled Le Myihe Jud^o-Chritien 

I shall also — ** why not ? " as Picasso says— expatiate on the subjea 
of “ pornography and obscemty “ in hterature In fact, I have 
already wntten quite a few pages on this theme, whidi I have 
held over for the second volume. Meanwhile I am very much m 
need of authentic data I should hfcc to know, for example, what 
are the great pornographic books of all tune (I know but a very 

* In Pam, about 1931 or 1932, Richard Thoma gave me a copy of his book 

on GiUes de Rais, called Tr^edy in Blue A few weeks ago I received a 
rcpnnt of this book, published as an anonymous work and enuded The 
Authorized KersKW— Bnefe ' TTjree — The Book of Sapphire f Rereading it, I 
was overcome with moruEcation that I could have forgotten the power 
aiid the q»lcndor of this wodc, It is a poetic justification, I might almost 
say, or paean or dithyramb, only fifty-one pages long* mfique in its genie, 
and true as only highly imaginative works can he It is a breviary for the 
iwtiatc<h Apologies and cot^tulations, Diefco I 
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few ) Wko are the writers who are still regarded as obscene " » 
How widely are their books circulated and where chiefly ? In 
what languages ? I can think of only three great writers whose 
works are still banned in England and Amenca, and then only 
certain of their works, not all I mean the Marquis de Sade (whose 
most sensational work is still banned m Prance), Aretmo and D H 
Lawrence What of Restif de la Bretonne, concerning whom 
an Amencan, J Eaves Childs, has compiled (m French) a formidable 
tome of “ t^moignages ct jugements ” > And what about that 
first pornographic novel in the Enghsh language. The Memoir:* 
of Fanny HtU » Why, if it is so ** dull,” has it not become a *' classic ” 
by now, fiee to orcukte m drug stores, railway stations and other 
innocent places » It is just two hundred years smoc it first appeared, 
and It has never gone out of pnnt, as every Amcncan tounst in 
Pans well knows 

Cuaous, but of all the books I was searchmg for while writing 
this first volume, the two I wanted most have not turned up " 
The Thtrte&i Crmjied Saptours, by Sir Godfrey Higgins, author 
of die celebrated A^tacalypsis, and Les CUfi de V Apocalypse, by 
V Milosz, the Polish poet who died not long ago at Fontaine- 
bleau Nor have I yet received a good book on the Children's 
Crusades 

There arc three magazmes I forgot to mention when speaking of 
good magazmes . Jugendt The Enemy (edited by that amazing, 
bnght spirit, Wyndham Lewis), and The Masque of Gordon Craig 

And now a word about the man to whom this book is dedicated 
— ^Lawrence Clark Powell It was on one of his visits to Big Sur 
that this individu^ who knows more about books Aan any one 
I have ever had the good fortune to meet, suggested that I write 
(for him if for no one else) a short book about my experience with 
books Some months later the germ, which tad always been 
dormant, took hold After wntmg about fifty pages I knew that 
I could never rest contmt with a summary account of die sulgect 
Powdl knew it too, no doubt, but he was cimnmg or discreet 
enov^ to keep it to himsdfi I owe larty Powxdl a great deal 
For one thing, and it is a b^ dnng to me because it means the 
correction of a false atutude, I owe him my present ability to view 
hbramns as human beings, very hvc human beings, sometimes. 
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Aud capable af proving dynaunc forces m our midst Certainly 
no libranan coaid be more zealous than he m making books a 
vital part of our life, which they are not at present Nor could any 
hbranan have given me greater direct aid than he Not a smgle 
question have I put to him which he his not answered fliUy and 
scrupulously No request of any sort, m fact, has he ever turned 
down Should this book piove to be a failure it will not be his 
fault 

Here I must add a few words about othei mdmduals who 
extended their aid m one way or another First and foremost, 
Dante T Zaccagmm of Port Chester, New York You, Dante, 
whom I have never met, how can I express to you my deep gratitude 
for all the arduous labon you performed — ^and voluntarily ’ — on 
my behalf ? I blush to think what humdrum tasks some of them 
were. In addition you masted on making me gifts of some of 
your most preaous boob — ^because you thought I had more need 
of them than you 1 And what helpfiil suggestions you made, what 
subtle corrections * All done with discretion, tact, humility and 
devotion Words 6il me 

It should be understood that when I began this task there were, 
I felt, several hundred boob which I needed to borrow or to own 
My only recourse, not having the money to buy them, was to 
make up a bt of tides and disseminate it among my friends and 
acquamtanccs — and, among my readers The men and women 
whose names I have given at the dose of this volume supphed me 
with my wants Many of these were simply readers whom I got to 
know through correspondence The "friends” who could most 
aflford to send me the boob I so sorely needed, and whom I counted 
upon, filled to come through An cxpenence of this sort is always 
flluininatmg The friends who fail you are always replaced by 
new ones who appear at the cntical moment and from tie most 
unexpected quarters , 

One of the few rewards an author obtains for his labors is tic 
convemon of a reader into a warm, personal friend One of tie 
rare dchghts ie cxpencnccs is to receive exactly tic gift he was 
waiting for from an unknown reader Every sincere water has, 
I take it, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of such unknown friends 
among lus readers There may be, and doubtless are, authors who 
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have hctle ueed of their readers except as purchasers of their books 
Mv case is somewhat different I have need of every one I am a 
borrower and a lender I make use of any and all who volunteer 
their aid I would be ashamed not to accept these graaous over- 
tures The latest one was from a student at Yale, Donald A Schon 
In filing a letter of mme to Professor Henn Peyre of the French 
Department there, a letter in which I had made an appeal for clencal 
help, this young man read my letter and spontaneously offered his 
services (A grand gesture ’ Sehr Schon *) 

A case in pomt is the fortuitous emergence of John Kidis of 
Sacramento A request for a signed photogiaph led to a brief 
mterchange of letters followed by a visit and a shower of gifts 
John Kidis (originally Mestakidis) is a Greek, which explains much. 
But It doesn't explain everything I don’t know which I appreciate 
the more, the armfuls of books (some of them very difficult to find) 
which he dumped on my desk or the never-ccasmg flow of gifts, 
VIZ , sweaters and socks of pure wool and nylon, knitted by his 
mother, trousers, caps, and other articles of clothing picked up 
here and there, Greek pastries (such dehaous dehcaacs prepared 
by his grandmother or his aunt, tms of Halva, jugs of rezma, toys 
for the children, wntmg materials (paper, envelopes of all kinds, 
post cards with my name and address printed on them, carbon 
paper, pencils, blotters), circulars and announcements, baptismal 
towels (his father is a priest), dates and nuts of all lands, fresh figs, 
oranges, apples, even pomegranates (all from the mythical farm ”), 
to say nothing of the typing he did for me, or the prmtmg (TIk 
W aters Reglittenzed, for example), the water colors he bought, 
the paper and pamts he supphed me with, the errands he volunteered 
to run, the books he sold for me (throwing out all his other stocks 
m-trade and setting himself up as The House of Henry Miller ”), 
the tires he bought for me, the music he offered to get me (records, 
sheet music, albums), and so on and so on ad infinitum . How 
IS one to account for such generosity ? How ever repay it ? 

It goes without saying, I trust, that I shall welcome from tiie 
readen of this book any and all mdicattons of error, omission, 
fijsification or rmgudgment I am well aware that this book, because 
It IS about books,** will go to many who have never read me 
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this book, but about the books they love Our world is rapidly 
drawing to a close , a new one is about to open If it is to flourish 
It will have to rest on deeds as well as faith The word will have to 
become flesh 

There are few among us today who are able to view the immediate 
future with anything but fear and apprehension If there is one book 
among all those I have recently read which I might signal as con- 
taining words of comfort, peace, inspiration and sublimity, it is 
Henry Adams* MpntSamt-Mtchel and Chartres Particularly the 
chapters dealing widi Chartres and the cult of the Virgin Mary 
Every reference to the ** Queen ** is exalted and commanding Let 
"me quote a passage — page 194 * — which is m order 

There she actually is — ^not m symbol or m fancy, but m 
person, descending on her errands of mercy and listening 
to each one of us, as her miracles prove, or satisfying our 
prayers merely by her presence v^ch calms our exate- 
incnt as that of a mother calms her child She is there as 
Queen, not merely as mtercessor, and her power is such 
that to her the difference between us earthly beings is 
nothing Pierre Mauclerc and Phihppe Hurepel and their 
men-at-arms are afraid of her, and the Bishop himself is 
never quite at his ease m her presence , but to peasants, 
and beggars, and people m trouble, this sense of her power 
and calm is better man active sympathy- People who 
suffer beyond the formulas of expression — ^who axe crushed 
into silence, and beyond pain — ^want no display of emotion 
—no blcedmg heart— no weepmg at the foot of the Cross 
—no hysterics — ^no phrases * They want to sec God, and to 
know that He is watchmg over His own 

There are waters, such as this man, who enneh us— and others 
who impoverish us However it be, there is all the while a more 
important thing going on All the whde, whether we enneh or 
impoverish, we who write, we authors, we men of letters, we 
scnbblers, are bang supported, protected, mamtaaned, ennehed 
and endowed by a vast horde of unknown mdaviduals— the men 
and women who watch and pray, so to speak, that we reveal the 
fxoth which is in us How vast this multitude is no man knows 
No one artist has ever reached the whole great throbbing mass 

* Prom the Houghtow, Mifllm Co edition, and New York^ 1933- 
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of humanity We swim in the same stream, wc dnnk from the 
same source, yet how often or how deeply are we aware, wc who 
write, of the common need ? If to wntc books is to restore what 
we have taken from the granary of life, from sisters and brothers 
unknown, then I say “ Let us have more books ! ” 

In the second volume of this work I shall write, among other 
things, of Pornography and Obscenity, GiUes de Rais, Haggard's 
Ayesha, Mane Corelli, Dostoievsky's Grand Inquisitor^ C^hne, 
Maeterlinck, Berdyaev, Claude Houghton and Malaparte The 
mdex of all references to all books and authors ated m all of mv 
books will be included in the second volume 

HENRY MILLER 
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THEY WERE ALIVE AND THEY SPOKE TO ME 

I SIT m a little loom, one wall of which is now completely lined 
with books It IS the Grst time I have had the pleasure of working 
with anything like a collection of books There are probably no 
more than five hundred in all, but for the most part they represent 
my own choice It is the first tune, smce I began my wnting career, 
that I am surrounded with a goodly number of the books I have 
always longed to possess The feet, however, that in the past I 
did most of my work without the aid of a hbrary I look upon as 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage 
One of the first thmgs I associate with the readmg of books is 
the struggle I waged to obtam them Not to own them, mmd you, 
but to lay hands on them From the moment the passion took 
hold of me I encountered nothing but obstacles The books I 
wanted, at the pubhc hbrary, were always out And of course I 
never had the money to buy them To get permission from the 
hbrary m my neighborhood — ^I was then eighteen or nineteen 
yean of age — ^to borrow such a ** demoralizing ” work as The 
Confession of a Fooly by Strmdberg, was just impossible In those 
days the books which young people were prohibited from reading 
were decorated with stars — one, two or three — accordmg to the 
degree of immorahty attributed to them I suspect this procedure 
still obtains I hope so, for I know of nothmg better calculated to 
whet onc*s appetite than this stupid sort of classification and 
prohibition 

Wfuit ttwhes a hook Iwe ? How often this question arises ^ The 
answer, m my opmion, is simple A book hves through the pas- 
sionate recommendation of one reader to another. Nothing can 
thrntde this basic impulse m the human being Despite the views 
of cynics and misanthropes, it is my behef that men will always 
stave to sharp their deepest cxpenenccs 

Books are one of the few things men cherish deeply And the 
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better the man the more easily will he part with his most cherished 
possessions A book lying idle on a shelf is wasted ammunmon 
Like money, books must be kept m constant orculation Lend 
and borrow to the "maxim urn — of both books and money ^ But 
especially books, for books represent mfimtely more than money 
A book IS not only a fiicnd, it makes fiicnds for you When you 
have possessed a book with mind and spmt, you arc ennehed 
But when you pass it on you are ennehed threefold 

Here an irrepressible impulse seizes me to ofier a piece of 
gratmtous advice It is this read as htde as possible, not as much 
as possible ^ Oh, do not doubt that I have envied those who drowned 
themselves m books I, too, would secretly hke to wade through 
all those books I have so long toyed with m my mind But I know 
It is not important I know now that I did not need to read even 
a tenth of what I have read The most difficult thing m life is to 
learn to do only what is stnctly advantageous to one's welfare, 
stnedy vital 

There is an exceUent way to test this preaous bit of advice I have 
not given rashly When you stumble upon a btiok you would 
like to read» or think you ought to read, leave it alone for a few 
days But think about it as mtenscly as you can Let the tide and 
the author's name revolve m your mind Think what you yourself 
might have wntten had the opportumty been yours Ask younelf 
earnestly if it be absolutely necessary to add this work to your 
store of knowledge or your fund of enjoyment Try to imagine 
what It would mean to forego this extra pleasure or enlightenment 
Then, if you find you must read the book, observe with what 
extraordmary acumen you tackle it* Observe, too, that however 
stimulating it may be, very htde of the book is really new to you 
If you arc honest with yourself you will discover that your stature 
has mexeased firom the mere eflfort of resisting your impulses 

Indubitably the vast majority of books overlap one another 
Few mdeed are those which give the imprcsaon of ongmality, 
either m style or content Rare are the umque books— less than 
fifty, perhaps, out q£ the whole storehouse of literature In one of 
his recent autobiogr^hical novels, Bkise Cendracs points out 
that R6ny de Gourmont, because of Im knowledge and awareucss 
of this repetitive <juality in booi^, was able to select mi read aU 
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diat IS worth whde in the entire realm of literature Ccndrars 
himself— who would suspect it ? — is a prodigious reader He reads 
most authors m their ongmal tongue Not only that, but when 
he likes an author he reads every last book the man has wntten, 
as well as bis letters and all the books that have been written about 
him In our day his case is almost unparalleled* I imagine For, 
not only has he read widely and deeply, but he has himself wntten 
a great many books All on the side, as it were For, if he is any- 
thing, Ccndrars, he is a man of action, an adventurer and explorer, 
a man who has known how to ** waste ” his time royally He 
IS, m a seme, the Julius Caesar of htcrature 

The other day, at the request of the French publisher, Gallimard, 
I made up a hst of the hundred books* which I thought had 
influenced me most A strange list, indeed, containing such mcon- 
gruous titles as Peck*s Bad Boy, Letters from the Mahatmas and htcatm 
Island The first named, a deadedly “ bad ” book, I read as a boy, 
I thought It worth including m my list because no other book 
ever made me laugh so heartily Later, m my teens, I made periodical 
tnps to the local hbrary to paw the books on the shelf labelled 
“ Humor ” How few I found which were really humorous 1 
This IS the one realm of htcrature which is woefully meagre and 
deficient After atmg Huckleberry Fmn, The Crock of Gold, Lysts^ 
trata. Dead Soulst two or three of Chesterton’s works, and Jmo 
and the Paycock, I am hard put to it to mention anything outstandmg 
in this category of humor There are passages in Dostoievsky and 
in Hamsun, it is true, which still bring tcan of laughter to my eyes, 
but they are only passages The professional humorists, and their 
names arc legion, bore me to death. Books on humor, such as 
Max Bastman's, Arthur Koestler’s, or Bergson's, I also find deadly* 
It would be an achievement, I fed, if I could wntc just one humorous 
book before I die The Chmese, madcntally, possess a sense of 
humor which is very close, very dear, to me Particularly their 
poets and philosophers 

In books for childrai, which influence us the most— I mean 
fiury talcs, legends, myths, allegones-^humor is, of course, woefully 
ahscnf Horror and tragedy, lust and cruelty, seem to be the cardinal 
nmredients But it is through the reading of these hooks that die 
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imaginative fcculty is nourished As we grow older, fantasy and 
imagination become increasingly rare to find One is earned along 
on a treadmill which grows mcrcasingly monotonous The mind 
becomes so dulled that it takes a tnily extraordinary book to rout 
one out of a state of indifference or apathy 

With childhood reading there is a fector of significance which we 
are prone to forget — the physical ambiance of the occasion How 
distinctly, in after years, one remembers the feel of a favonte book, 
die typography, the bmdmg, the illustrations, and so on How eanly 
one can localize the time and place of a first reading* Some books 
are assoaated with illness, some with bad weather, some with 
punishment, some with reward In the remembrance of these 
events the inner and outer worlds fuse These readings are distmctly 
^‘events'' in one’s life 

There is one thmg, moreover, which dificrcnuates the reading 
done in childhood firom later reading, and that is the absence of 
choice The books one reads as a child are thrust upon one Lucky 
the child who has wise parents * So powerful, however, is tic 
domuuon of certain hooks that even the ignorant parent can hardly 
avoid them What dnld has not read Slnbad the Sdlbr, Jmn and 
th GoIdetP Fleece^ Ait Baba and the Forty Tfdem^ the Fahy Tales 
of Gnmm and Andersen, Robtnscn Cmsoct Gtdhper*s Trapels and 
such like ? 

Who also, I ask, has not enjoyed the uncanny thnli which comes 
later m hfc on rereading his early favontes z Only recendy, after 
the lapse of almost fifty years, I reread Henty’s Uon of the North 
What an cxpcnencc * As a boy, Henty was my fcvontc author 
Every Christmas my parents would.givc me eight or ten of his 
books I must have read every blessed one before I was fourteen* 
Today, and I regard this as phenomenal, I can pick up any book 
of his and get the same fesanating pleasure I got as a hoy* 
He docs not seem to be ** talking down ** to his reader He seems, 
rather, to be on intimate terms with him Everyone knows, I 
presume, that Henty*s books are historical romances To the lads 
of my day they were vitally important, because they gave us our 
first perspective of wodd history The XJon of the Nordt^ for instance, 
» about Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Yeats’ War In it 
appears that strange enigmatic figure— -Wallenstem* When, just 
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the other day, I caine upon the pages dealing with Wallenstein, 
It was as though 1 had read them only a few months ago As I 
remarked m a letter to a fnend, after closing the book, it was in 
these pages about Wallenstem. that I first encountered the words 

destiny ** and “ astrology ” Pregnant words, for a boy, at any 
rate 

I began by speaking of my hbrary Only lately I had the 
pleasure of reading about the life and times of Montaigne Like 
ours, has was an age of mtolerance, persecution, and wholesale 
massacres I had often heard, to be sure, of Montaigne^s withdrawal 
ftom active life, of his devotion to books, of his quiet, sober life, 
so nch m mward ways There, of course, was a man who could 
be said to possess a hbrary ’ For a moment I envied him If, I 
thought to myself, I could have m this htde room, right at my 
elbow, all the books which I cherished as a child, a boy, a young 
man, how fortunate I would be ^ It was always my habit to mark 
excessively the books I hked How wondcrfiil it would be, thought 
I, to see ^ose markings again, to know what were my opmions 
and reactions m that long ago I thought of Arnold Bennett, of 
the excellent habit he had formed of inserting at the back of every 
book he read a few blank pages whereon he might record his notes 
and impressions as he went along One is always cunous to know 
what one was hke, how one behaved, how one reacted to thoughts 
and events* at vanous periods in the past In the marginal annota- 
tions of books one can easily discover one’s former selves 

When one realizes the tremendous evolution of one’s being which 
occurs m a lifetime one is bound to ask Docs life cease with 
bodily death e Have I not lived before ? Will I not appear again 
on earth or perhaps on some other planet ? Am I not truly imperish- 
able, as IS all ckc m the umverse ? ” Perhaps, too, one may be 
impelled to ask himself a stiU more important question “ Dtd I 
team my lessen here on earth ? 

Montaigne, I noticed with pleasure, speaks fireqoently of his 
bad memory He says that he was unable to recall the contents, 
or even his impressions, of certam books, many of which he had 
read not once but sevCrd times. I fed certain, however, that he 
must have had i good memory m other respects Most everyone 
has ^ feulty, spotty memory The men who can quote copiously 
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and accurately from the thousands of books they have read, who 
can relate the plot of a novel m detail, who can give names and 
dates of histoncal events, and so on, possess a monstrous sort of 
memory which has always seemed repellent to me I am one of 
those who have a weak memory m certam respects and a strong 
one m others In short, just the kmd of memory which is useful 
for me When I really wish to recall something I can, though it 
may take considerable time and effort I know qmctly that nothing 
IS lost But I know also that it is important to cultivate a “ forget- 
tcry** The flavor, the savor, the aroma, the ambiance, as well 
as the value or non-value of a thing, I never forget The only kind 
of memory I wish to preserve is the Proustian sort To know that 
there is this infallible, total, exact memory is suffiaent for me 
How often it happens that, m glancmg through a book read long 
ago, one stumbles on passages whose every word has a bummg, 
inexhaustible, unforgettable resonance i Recently, m completing 
the senpt of the second book of The Rosy Cructfixton, I was obliged 
to turn to my notes, made many years ago, on Spengler’s J!)ecltfie 
of the West There were certain passages, a considerable number, 
1 might say, of which I had only to read tbe opening words and 
the rest followed like music The sense of the words had lost, in 
some instances, some of the importance I once attached to them, 
but not the words themselves Every tune I struck these passages, 
for I had lead them agam and agam, the language became more 
redolent, more pregnant, more charged with that mysterious 
quahty which every great author embeds m his language and which 
IS the mark of his umqueness At any rate, so impressed was I b> 
the vitahty and hypnotic character of these Spenglenan passages 
that I deaded to quote a number of them m their entirety It was 
an expermient which I felt obhged to conduct, an experiment 
between myself and my readers The lines I chose to quote ha^ 
become my very own and I felt that they had to be transmitted 
Were they not every bit as important in my hfe as the hajdiazard 
encounters, crises and events which I had desenbed as my own ? 
Why not pass Oswald Spengler on intact also since he was an 
event in my life t 

I am one of those readers who, from time to time, copy out 
long passages from t;|ic boob I read- i find these atadons every- 
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where whenever I begin going through my belongings They 
are never at my elbow, fortunately or unfortunately Sometimes 
I spend whole days trying to recollect where I have secreted them 
Thus, the other day, opening one of my Pans notebooks to look 
for something else, I stumbled on one of those passages which have 
hved with me for years It is by Gautier from Havelock Ellis" Intro- 
duction to Against the Gram It begins ** The poet of the Fleurs 
Ju Mai loved what is improperly called the style of decadence, 
and which is nothing else but art amved at that point of extreme 
matunty yielded by the slanting suns of aged avihzations an 
mgemous, compheated style, full of shades and of research, con- 
stantly pushing back the boundaries of speech, borrowing from 
all the techmeal vocabulanes,' taking color from all palettes and 
notes from all keyboards ” Then follows a sentence which 
always pops up like a flashing semaphore “ The style of decadence 
IS the ultimate utterance of the Word, summoned to final expression 
and dnven to its last hiding-place ” 

Utterances such as these I have often copied out m large letters 
and placed above my door so that, m leaving, my fiicnds would 
be sure to read them Some people have the opposite compulsion 
— they keep these prcaous revelations secret My weakness is to 
shout from the rooftop whenever I bcheve I have discovered some- 
thmg of vital importance On finishing a wonderful book, for 
example, I almost always at down and wnte letters to my fiicnds, 
sometimes to the author, and occasionally to the publisher The 
experience becomes a part of my daily conversauon, enters mto the 
very food and dnnk I consume I called this a weakness Perhaps 
It IS not ** Increase and multiply I ” commanded the Lord 
E Graham Howe, author of War Dance, put it another way, which 
I like even better Create and shared*" he counseled And, though 
reading may not at first blush seem like an act of creation, m a deep 
sense it is» Without the enthusiastic reader, who is really the author’s 
counterpart and very often his most secret nval, a book would die 
The man who spreads the good word augments not only the hfe of 
the book m question but the act of acation itsdf He breathes spirit 
into other rcaden He sustains the creative spirit everywhere 
Whether he IS aware of it or not, what he is doing is praising God^s 
handiwork For, the good reader, hkt the good author, knov^ that 
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cveiythmg stems from the same source He knows that he could not 
pamapatc m the autlior*s pnvate expencnce were he not composed 
of the same substance through and through And when I say author 
I mean Author The writer is, of course, the best of all readers, for m 
wntmg, or creatmg,*' as it is called, he is but reading and transcrib- 
ing the great message of creation which the Creator m his goodness 
has made manifest to him 

In the Appendix the reader will find a list of authors and adcs 
arranged in a frank and curious way * I mention it because I think 
It important to stress at the outset a psychological fact about the 
readmg of books which is rjuhcr neglected m most works on the 
subject It IS this many of the books one hves with m one’s mind 
are books one has never read Sometimes these take on amazing 
importance There are at least three categones of this order The 
first comprises those books which one has every intention of reading 
some day but m all probabihty never will , the second comprises 
those books which one feels he ought to have read, and which, some 
at least, he undoubtedly will read before he dies , die third composes 
the books one hears about, talks about, reads about, but which one 
IS almost certain never to read because nothn^, seemingly, can ever 
break down the wall of prejudice erected against than 

In the first cat^ory arc those monumental works, classics mostly, 
which one is usually ashamed to admit he has never read . tomes 
one mbbles at occasionally, only to push them away, more tha n ever 
convmccd that they are still unreadable The list vanes with the 
mdividual For myself, to give a few outstanding names, they 
comprise the works of such celebrated authors as Homer, Anstode, 
Francis Bacon, Hegel, Rousseau (excepting Emtle), Robert Brown- 
mg, Santayana In the second category I indudc Deserta^ the 
Decline and Fall of the Romofi Empire, The Hmtdred and TwetUy Days 
of Sodom, Casanova’s Metmtrs, N^oleon’s Mmmrs, Michelcfs 
History of the French FevoUftton In the third Pepys* Dtary, Trtstram 
Sfmtidy, Wilhelm Metster, The Anatomy of Mehmholy, The Red 
and the Black, Manus the Eptcurean, The Education of Henry Adams 

Somenmes a chance rcfeoicc to an author one has adjected to 
read or abandoned all diough<^ of reading— a pasage, say, m 

dtc work of an author one admires, or the words of ^ friend who is 

* That tho-?? 1 have reai? and those I suit hope to 
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also a book lover — is suffiaent to make one run for a book, read it 
with new eyes and claim it as one*s very own In the main, however, 
the books one neglects, or dehberately spurns, seldom get read Cer- 
tain subjects, certam styles, or unfortunate assoaattons connected with 
the very names of certain books, create a repugnance almost 
insuperable Nothing on earth, for example, could mducc me to 
tackle anew Spenser's Fciery Queen, which I began m college and 
fortunately dropped because I left that institution m a hurry Never 
again will I look at a line of Edmund Burke, or Addison, oi Chaucer, 
though the lasmamed 1 think altogether worthy of reading Racme 
and Corneille axe two others I doubt if I shall evei look at agam, 
though Corneille intrigues me because of a brilliant essay I 
read not long ago on Phidre m The Clown* s Gratl* On the 
other hand there are books which he at the very foundations 
of literature but which are so remote from one's tfainbng 
and experience as to render them untouchable *’ Certain 
authors, supposed to be the bulwark of our particular Westetn 
culture, are more foreign in spuit to me thm are the Chinese, 
the Arabs, or pnmicive peoples Some of the most exatmg 
htcrary works spring from cultures which have not contnbuted 
directly to our development No fairy tales, for example, have 
exercised a more potent influence over me than those of the Japanese, 
which I became acquainted with through the work of Eafcadio 
Hearn, one of the exotic figures m American htcrature No stones 
were more seductive to me as a child dian those drawn firom the 
Arabian Nights* Entertainment American Indian folklore leaves me 
cold, whereas the folklore of Afinca is near and dear to me f And, 
as I have said repeatedly, whatever I read of Chinese hteraturc 
(barring Confuaus) seems as if wntten by my immediate ancestors 
I said that sometimes it is an esteemed author who puts one on 
the track of a boned book What^ He liked that bookf' you 
say to younclf, and immediately the barriers fall away and the mmd 
becomes not only open and receptive but positively aflame Often 
It happens that it is not a finend of similar tastes who revives one's 
mterest in a dead book but a chance acquaintance Sometimes this 

By Wallace Fowloc. Sub-ntle ^4 Study of I cue m U'l Ltterary Expression , 
Dennis Dobsoti, Ltd , London, i<h 7 
d See Cendrats* Anthology, 
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individual gives the impiession of being a mtvvit, and one wonders 
why he should tetam the memory of a book which this person 
casually recommended, or perhaps did not recommend at all but 
merely mentioned m the course of conversation as being an ** odd 
booL In a vacant mood, at loose ends, as we say, suddenly the 
recollection of this conversation occurs, and wc are ready to give the 
book a trial Then comes a hock, the shock of discovery Wxitkmng 
HeiglUs IS for me an example of this sort From having heard it 
praised so much and so often, I had conduded that it was impossible 
for an English novel — ^by a woman ^ — to be that good Then one 
day a friend, whose taste I suspected to be shallow* let drop a few 
pregnant words about it Though I promptly proceeded to forget 
his remarks, the poison sank mto me Without realizing it, I nur- 
tured a seCTct resolve to have a look at this frmous book one day 
Finally, just a few years ago, Jean Varda put it m my hands * I 
read it in one gulp, astounded as is everyone, I suspect, by its amazing 
power and beauty Yes, one of the very great novels m die English 
language. And I, through pride and prgudtcc, had almost missed 
reading it 

Quite another story is that of The Cttf of God Many years ago 
I bad, bfce everyone dse, read the Confession^ of St Augustme And 
It had made a deep impression Then, m Fans, some one thrust 
upon me The Ctty of God, m two volumes I found it not only 
boring and deadly, but m parts monstrously ndicvdoos An English 
bookseller, hearing from a mutual friend— to his surprise, no doubt— 
that I had read this work informed me that he could get a good 
pnee for it if I would only annotate it I sat down to read it once 
again, taking elaborate pains to make copous remarks, usually 
derogatory, in the margins ; after spending a month or so at this 
vain task I dispatched the book to England Twaity years later I 
received a post card from this same bookseller statmg that he hoped 
to sell the copy m a few days — ^he had found a buyer for it at last 
And that was die last I heard from him. Dr61e d’histoire ^ 

Throughout my hfe the word “ confessions ” m a tide has always 
acted hke a magnet I mentioned Stnudberg’s Confsswn 4>f a Tool 
I should also have mentioned Mane Bashkirtseff^s famous woA 

He also put into my hands another amazing book* BeMomeros, by die 
painter, Giorgio di Chmeo 
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and the Confessiotts oj Fwo Brotlters by Powys There are some very 
celebrated confessions, however, wbch I have never been able to 
wade through One is Rousseau's, another is de Qumcey's Only 
recently I took another stab at Rousseau's Confessions, but after a 
few pages was forced to abandon it His Emtle, on the other hand, I 
fully mtend to read — when I can find a copy with readable type 
The htde I did read of it had an extraordinary appeal 
I behevc they are wocfuUy mistaken who assert that the founda- 
tions of knowledge or culture, or any foundations whatsoever, are 
necessarily those dassics which arc found m every list of best " 
books I know that there are several umversmes which base their 
entire curricula on such select lists It is my opimon that each man 
has to dig his own foundations If one is an mdividual at all it is by 
reason of his unicjueness Whatever the material which vitally 
affected the form of our culture, each man must deade for himself 
which elements of it are to enter mto and shape his own pnvate 
destiny The great works which are singled out by the professorial 
minds represent their choice exclusively It is in the nature of such 
intellects to believe that they are our appointed guides and mentors 
It may be that, if left to our own devices, we would in time share 
thar pomt of view But die surest way to defeat such an end is to 
promulgate the reading of select lists of books — the so<alled founda- 
tion stones A man should begm with his own times He shopld 
become acq^uamted first of all with the world m vduch he is hvmg 
and participating He should not be afraid of reading too much or 
too httlc He should take his reading as be docs his food or his 
exercise The good reader will gravitate to the good books. He will 
discover from his contemporanes what is inspiring or fccundatmg, or 
merely cryoyablc, in past htcraturc He should have the pleasure 
of making these discovtncs on his own, m his own way What has 
worth, charm, beauty, wisdom, cannot be lost or forgotten But 
things can lose all value, all charm and appeal, if one is dragged to 
diem by the scalji. Have you not nottced, after many heart-aches and 
disiUusionmcnts, that in recommending a book to a friend the less 
said the better i The moment you praise a book too bigbly you 
awaken rcsutancc m your listener One has to know when to pvc 
the dose and how much— and if it is to be repeated or not The 
gurus of India and Tibet it is often pointed out t^ve for ages 
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practiced the high art of dtscouragmg their ardent would-be disaples 
The same sort of strategy might well be apphed where the reading 
of books is concerned Discourage a man in the nght way, that n, 
with the right end m view, and you will put him on the path that 
much more quickly The important thi n g is not which books, which 
expenences, a man is to have, but what he puts mto them of his own 

One of the most mystenous of all the mtangiblcs m life is what we 
call influences Undoubtedly influences come under the law of 
attraction But it should be borne m mind that when we are 
pulled m a certam direction it is also because we pushed in that 
direction, perhaps without knowing it It is obvious that we are not 
at the mercy of any and every influence Nor arc we always cogni- 
zant of the forces and factors which influence us firom one penod to 
another Some men never know themsdves or what motivates their 
behavior Most men, m fact With othen the sense of destiny is so 
clear, so strong, that there hardly seems to be any choice » they 
create the influences needed to fulfill their ends" I use the word 
“ create ** dehberatcly, because m certam startling instances the 
mdmdual has hterally been obhged to create the necessary influences 
We arc on strange grounds here My reason for mtroducing such 
an abstruse element is that, where books arc concerned, just as with 
fiiends, lovers, adventures and discovenes, all is mextncably mixed 
The desire to read a book is often provoked by the most unexpected 
inadcnt To begin with, everything that happens to a man is of a 
piece The books he chooses to read are no exception He may 
have read Plutarch^s Liues or Tfie Fijieen Decisive Battles of the 
World because a dotmg aunt thrust them under his nose He may 
not have reaa them if he detested this aunt Of the thousands of 

r 

titles which come under one’s ken^ even earl) m hfe, how is it that 
one mdividual steers straight towards certain authors and another 
towards others ^ The books a man reads are determined by what a 
man is If a man be left alone in a room with a book, a single book, it 
does not follow that he will read it because he has nothing better to 
do If the book bores him he wdl drop it, though he may go wcll- 
mgh mad for want of anything better to do* Some men, m rcadmg, 
take the pains to look up every reference gwen m the footnotes , 
others agam never even glance at footnotes Some men will under- 
take arduous journeys to rcad^a book whose title alone has intrigued 
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them. The adventures and discovcncs of Nicholas Flamd in connec- 
tion with the Book of Abraham the Jew constitute one of the golden 
pages in hterature 

As I was saying, the chance remark of a faend, an unexpected 
encounter, a footnote, illness, sohtude, strange quirks of memory, 
a thousand and one things can set one off m pursuit of a book There 
are times when one is susceptible to any and all suggestions, hints, 
mtimations And there are tunes again when it takes dynamite to 
put one afoot and as&r 

One of the great temptations, for a writer, is to read when engaged 
in the wntmg of a book With me it seems that the moment I 
begin a new book I develop a passion for rcadmg too In feet, due 
to some perverse mstmet, the moment I am launched on a new book 
I Itch to do a thousand different dungs — ^not, as is ojftcn the case, out 
of a desire to escape die task of writing What I find is that I can 
write and do other things When the creative urge seizes one — at 
least, such is my expcncnce — one becomes creative m all directions 
at once 

It was in the days before I undertook to write, I must confess, that 
reading was at once the most voluptuous and the most permaot^ 
of pastimes Looking backward, it seems to me as iTthc reading of 
books was nothing more than a narcotic, stimulatmg at first but 
depressing and paralyrmg afterwards Prom the titnc I b^an 
in earnest to wnte, the reading habit alteedv A new dement crept 
into It A fecundating dement, I might say As a young man I often 
thought, on putting a book down, that I could have done much 
better mysdf The more I read the more cntical I became Hardly 
anything was good enough for me Gradually I began to despise 
books— and audiors too Often the writers I had most adored were 
the ones I castigated mercilessly There was always a fringe of 
authors, to be sure, whose magic powers baffled and eluded me As 
the tune approached for me to assert my own powers of expression 
I began to reread these spellbinders with new eyes I read cold- 
bloodedly, with all the powers of analysis I possessed In order, 
bdicve It or not, to rob them of thar secret Yes, I was then naive 
epiongh to bdieve that I could discover what makes the dock nek 
by taking it apart Vain and foolish though my bduvior was, tbs 
period stands out, nevertheless, as one of the most rewarding of all 
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my bouts wxdi books I learned something about style, about the 
art of narration, about cfEccts and how they arc produced Best of 
all, I learned that there really 15 a mystery involved m the creation 
of good books To say, for example, that the style is the man, is to 
say almost nothing Even when we have tie man we have next to 
nothing The way a man wntes, the way he speaks, the way he 
walks, the way he does everything, is umque and inscrutable The 
important thing, so obvious diat one usually overlooks it, is not to 
wonder about such matters but to listen to what a man has to say, 
to let his words move you, alter you, make you more and more 
what you truly are 

The most important factor m the appreaation of any art is the 
practice of it There is the wonder and intoxication of the child when 
it first encounters the world of books , there is the ecstasy and 
despair of youth in discovering his “ own authors , but greater 
than these, because combined with them arc other more permanent 
and quickening elements, are the perceptions and reflections of a 
mature being who has dedicated his life to the task of creation In 
reading Van Gogh’s letters to his brother, one is struck by the vast 
amount of meditation, analysis, comparison, adoration and cntiasm 
he mdulged in during die course of his brief and frenzied career as a 
painter It is not uncommon, among painters, but m Van Gogh’s 
case it reaches heroic proportions Van Gogh was not only looking 
at nature, people, objects, but at other mens canvases, studying their 
methods, tedmiques, styles and approaches He reflected long and 
earnestly on what he observed, and these thoughts and observations 
penetrated his work He was anydamg but a primitive, or a fauve * * 
Like Rimbaud, be was nearer to being ‘‘ a mystic m the wild state ” 

It 15 not altogether by acadent that I have chosen a painter rather 
than a writer to illustrate my pomt It happens that Van Gogh, 
without having any htcrary pretensions whatever, wrote one of the 
great books of our time,^d without knowing that he was writing 
a book His life, as we get it m the letters, is more revelatory, more 
moving, more a work of art, I would say, than are most of the 
famous autobiographies or autobiographical novds He tclb us 
unreservedly of Ins struggles and sorrows, withholding nothing 
He displays his rare knowledge of the pamter’ s craft, though he is 
acdaimcd more for his pasdon and his virion than for his knowledge 
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of the medium His life, m that it makes clear the value and the 
meaning of dedication, is a lesson for all time Van Gogh is at one 
and the same time — and of how few men can we say this ^ — the 
humble disaple, the student, the lover, the brother of all men, the 
cntic, the analyst, and the doer of good deeds He may have been 
obsessed, or possessed rather, but he was not a fanatic workmg m the 
dark He possessed, for onc-thing, that rare faculty of being able to 
criticize and judge his own work He proved, indeed, to be a much 
better cntic and judge than those whose busmess it unfortunately 
IS to cntidze, judge and condemn 
The more I wnte tic more I understand what others arc trying to 
tell me m their hooks The more I write the more tolerant I grow 
with regard to my fellow wnters (I am not including “ bad ’* 
wnters, for with them I refuse to have any traffia) But with those 
who are smecre, with those who are honestly struggling to express 
themselves, I am much more lenient and understanding than m the 
days when I had not yet wntten a book I can learn from the poorest 
writer, provided he has done his utmost Indeed, I have learned a 
very great deal from certam “ poor wnters In readmg their works 
I have been struck time and agam by that freedom and boldness 
which It IS almost impossible to recapture once one is m harness,” 
once one is aware of the laws and limitations of his medium But 
it IS m readmg ones fevonte authors that one becomes supremely 
aware of the value of practicing the art of wntmg One reads then 
with the right and the left eye Without the least diminution of the 
sheer cryoyment of reading, one becomes aware of a marvellous 
heightening of consaousness In readmg these men the element of the 
mysterious never recedes, but the vessel m which their thoughts are 
contained becomes more and more transparent Drunk with 
ecstasy, one returns to his own work revivified Cnticism is con- 
verted into reverence One begins to pray as one never prayed 
before One no longer prays for oneself but for Brother Giono, 
Brodier Cendrars, Brother Cdimc — ^for the whole galaxy of fellow 
authors, m fact One accepts the uniqueness of his fellow artist 
unreservedly, realizing that it is only through one's uniqueness that 
cme asserts his commonness. One no longer asks for something 
Jfffkent of his beloved author but for more of the same^ Bven the 
ordinary reader testifies to this longmg Docs he not say, on finishing 
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the last volume of his favorite author If only he had wntten a 
few more books ^ ” When, after an author is dead some time, a 
forgotten manusenpt is dug up, or a bundle of letters, or an un- 
known diary, what a cry of exultation goes up * What gratitude for 
even the tmiest posthumous fragment * Even the perusal of an 
author^s expense account gives us a thriU The moment a wnter 
dies his hfe suddenly becomes of momentous mterest to us His 
death often enables us to see what we could not sec when he was 
ahve — that his life and work were one Is it not obvious that the art 
of resuscitation (biography) masks a profound hope and longing * 
We arc not content to let Balzac, Dickens, Dostoievsky remam 
immortal m their works — we want to restore diem m the flesh 
Each age strives to jom the great men of letten with its own, to 
mcorporatc the pattern and significance of their hves m its own 
Sometimes it seems as though the influence of the dead were more 
potent than the influence of the hvmg If the Saviour had not been 
resurrected, man would certainly have resurrected Him through 
gnef and longing That Russian author who spoke of the neces- 
sity ** of resurrecting the dead spoke truly 

They were alwe and they spoke to me! That is the simplest and most 
eloquent way m which I can refer to those authors vho have 
temamed with me over the years Is this not a strange thing to say, 
considering that we are deahng, m books, with signs and symbols » 
Just as no artist has ever succeeded in rendermg nature on canvas, 
so no author has ever truly been able to give us his hfe and thoughts 
Autobiography is the purest romance Fiction is always closet to 
reahty than fact The fable is not the <ssence of worldly wisdom but 
the bitter shell One might go on, throu^ all the ranks and divisions 
of hterature, unmasking history, exposing the myths of sacnce, 
devaluating aesthetics Nothing, on deep analysis, proves to be what 
It seems or purports to be Man continues to hunger 

They were alwe and they spoke tome! Is it not strange to unden tand 
and enjoy what is mcommumcable t Man is not communicating with 
man through words, he is communing with his fellow man and with 
his Maker Over and over agam one puts down a hook and one is 
speechless Sometnnes it is because the author seems ** to have said 
evarythingj* Bjjt I am not thmbng of this sort of reaction. I am 
thinking that this business of becoming mute corresyonds to some- 
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thing much deeper It is from the silence that words are drawn, and 
It IS to the silence that they return, if properly used In the mterval 
something mcxphcablc takes place a man who is dead, let us say, 
resusatates himself, takes possession of you, and in departing leaves 
you thorot^hly altered He did this by means of signs and symbols 
Was this not magic which he possessed — perhaps still possesses f 
Though we know it not, we do possess the key to paradise We 
talk a great deal about understanding and commumcatmg, not only 
with our fellow man but with the dead, with the unborn, with those 
who inhabit other realms, other universes We behevc that there 
are mighty secrets to be unlocked Wc hope that saence will pomt 
the way, or if not, rehgion We dream of a life m the distant future 
which will be utterly different from the one we now know , wc 
invest ourselves with powers unnameable Yet the wnters of books 
have ever given evidence not only of magical powers but of the 
existence of universes which infringe and mvade our own htde 
umverse and which are as familiar to us as though wc had visited 
them m the flesh These men had no " occult ” masters to imtiate 
them They sprang from parents similar to our own, they were the 
products of environments similar to our own What makes them 
stand apart then > Not the use of imagination, for men in other 
walks of life have displayed equally great powers of imagination 
Not the mastery of a techmque, for other artists practice equally 
difficult techniques No, to me the cardinal fact about a writer is his 
abflity to “ exploit ” the vast silence which enwraps us all Of all 
artists he is the one vho best knows that ** in the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God and the Word was God He 
has caught the spirit which informs all creation and he has rendered 
It in signs and symbols Pretending to communicate with his 
fellow creatures, he has unwittingly taught us to commune with the 
Creator Using language as his instrument, he demonstrates that it 
IS not language at all but prayer A very special kmd of prayer, too, 
since nothing is demanded of the Creator Blessings on thee, O 
Lord ^ So It runs, no matter what the subject, what the idiom 
Let me exhaust myself, O Lord, in singing thy praises ! 
h this not ” the heavenly work of which it has been spoken ? 
let us cease to wonder what they, the great, the iHustnous ones, 
axe domg m the beyond Know that they are still singmg hymns of 
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praise Here on earth they may have been practicing There they are 
perfecting their song 

Once agam I must mention the Russians^ those obscure ones of 
the Nineteenth Century, who knew that there is only one task, one 
supreme joy — to estabhsh the perfect life here on earth * 


*In 1880 Dostoievsky made a speech on **The Mission of Russu*^ in 
whltii he said ** To become a true Russian is to become the brother of 

fill rneni a universal man. Our future lies in Umversahty, not won by 
violcacci but by the strength denved from our great ideal— ihe reumtmg 
of flU mankind 
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EARLY READING 

It as only an the last few years that I have begaan to reread — certain 
books I can recall with accuracy the first books I singled out to 
reread Tlte Btrth of Tragedy^ The Eternal Husband, Alice tn Wonder’- 
land. The Imperial Orgy, Hamsun’s Mysteries Hamsun, as I have 
often saad, as one of the authors who vitally aflfected me as writer 
None of his books mtngued me as much as Mysteries In that penod 
I spoke of earher, when I began to take my favonte authors apart m 
order to discover their secret power of enchantment, the men I 
concentrated on were Hamsun first of all, then Arthur Machen, then 
Thomas Mama When I came to reread The Btrth of Tragedy I 
remember bemg poshively stunned by Nietzsche’s magical use of 
language Only a few years ago, thanks to Eva Sikehanou, I became 
intoxicated once agam with this extraordinary book 
I ruentioned Thomas Mann For a whole year I hved with Hans 
Castorp of The Magic Mountain as with a hving person, as with a 
blood brother, I might even say But it was Mann’s skill as a writer 
of short stones, or novelettes, which most intrigued and baffled me 
during ihe analytical ” penod I speak of At that time Death tn 
Venice was for me the supreme short story In the space of a few 
years, however, my opinion of Thomas Mann, and especially of his 
Death in Venice, altered radically It is a cunous tale and perhaps 
worth recounting It was like this During my early days in 
Pans 1 made die acquaintance of a most engaging and provocative 
individual whom I believed to be a gemus John Nichols was his 
name He was a painter Like so many Irishmen, he also possessed 
the gift of gab It was a pnvilcgc to listen to him, whether he 
were discussing paintmg, literature, music, or talking sheer nonsense 
He had a flair &r invective, and, when he waxed strong, his tongue 
was vJEtaohe One iiy I happened to speak of my admirarion for 
Ihomas Mann and, before long, I found myself rarog about Death 
m Venice Nichok responded with jeers and contempt In exaspera* 
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uon I told him I would get the book and read the story aloud to him 
He admitted he had never read it and thought my proposal an excel- 
lent one 

I shall never forget this cxpcnence Before I had read three pages 
Thomas Mann began to crumble Nichols, mmd you, had not said 
a word But reading the story aloud, and to a cntical car, suddenly 
the whole creaking machinery which underlay this fabrication 
exposed itself I, who thought I was holding m my bands a piece of 
pure gold, found myself looking at a piece of papier-mach^ Half- 
way through I flung the book on the floor Later on I glanced 
through The Magic Mountain and Buddenbrooks, works I had regarded 
as monumental, only to find them equally mcrctnaous 
This sort of experience, I must quickly add, has happened but 
seldom to me There was one outstandmg one — blush to mention 
It ’ — and that was in connection with Three Men in a Boat How on 
earth I had ever managed to find that book " funny ” is beyond my 
comprehension Yet I had, once Indeed, I remember that I laughed 
until the tears came to my eyes The other day, ^fter a lapse of 
thirty years, I picked it up and started to read it again Never have 
I tasted a shoddier piece of tope Another disappomtment, though 
much milder, lay m store for me on rereading The Triumph of the 
Egg It came near to being a rotten egg * But once it had made me 
laugh and weep 

Oh, who was I, what was I, in those dreary days of long ago » 
What I started to say is that, m rereading, I find more and more 
that the books I long to read again arc the ones I read in childhood 
and early youth I mentioned Hcnty, bless his name ^ There arc 
others — ^hke Bader Haggard, Mane Corelh, Bulwer-Lytton, Eugene 
Sue, James Femmore Cooper, Sicnkiewicz, Ouida (Under Two 
Flags), Mark Twain {Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer particularly) 
Imagme not having read any of these men smee boyhood ^ It seems 
mcredible As for Poe, Jack London, Hugo, Conan Doyle, Kiplmg, 
It matten httlc if I never look at thar works again f 
I should also like very much to reread those books which I used 

* It should uot be inferred fiom this that I have turned against Sherwood 
Anderson, who has meant so much to me I have still a great admiration for 
his Wtnesburg, Ohio and Many Mamages 
fPor some mystenous reason I do, however, intend to read Toilers of 
the Sea, which I missed when I was devoutmg Hugo 
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to read aloud to my grandfiitlier as he sat on his tailor’s bench m our 
old home m the Fourteenth Ward in Brooklyn One of these, I 
recall, was about our great “ hero *’ (for a day) — Admiral Dewey 
Another was about Admiral Farragut— probably about the battle of 
Mobile Bay, if there ever was such an engagement Regarding this 
book I recall now that, m writing the chapter called “ My Dream of 
Mobile ” in The Atr-<ottditioned I was actively aware of 

this tale of Farragut’s heroic exploits Without a doubt, my whole 
conception of Mobile was colored by this book I had read fifty years 
ago But it was through the book on Admiral Dewey that I became 
aojuaittted with my first live hero, vdio was not Dewey but our 
sworn enemy, Aguinaldo, the Fihpino rebel My mother had hung 
Dewey’s portrait, floating above the batdcship Maine, over my bed 
Aguinaldo, whose likeness is now dim m my mind, links up physically 
with that strange photograph of Rimbaud taken m Abyssinia, the 
one wherem he stands m pnson-hkc garb on the banks of a stream 
Little did my parents realize, in handing me our preaous hero. 
Admiral Dewey, that they were nurturing m me the seeds of a rebel 
Beside Dewey and Teddy Roosevelt, Aguinaldo stands out like a 
colossus He was the first Enemy Number One lo cross my honzon 
I still revere his name, just as I still revere the names of Robert E 
Lee and Toussaint L’Ouverture, the great Negro liberator who 
fought Napoleon’s picked men and worsted them 
• In this vcm how can I forbear mentioning Carlyle’s Heroes md 
Hero Worship ? Or Emerson’s Representattve Men ? And why not 
make room for another early idol, John Paul Jones i In Pans, thanks 
to Blaise Cendrars, I learned what is not given m history books or 
biographies concerning John Paul Jones The spectacular story of 
this man’s life is one of those projected books which Cendran has 
not yet wntten and probably never will The reason is simple 
Following the trail of this adventurous Amcacan, Cendrars amassed 
such a wealth of material that he was swamped by it In the course 
of his travck, searching for rare documents and buying up rare 
books relating to John Paul Jones’ mynad adventures, Cendrars 
confessed that he had spent more than tenfold the amount given him 
by the publishers in advance royalties Following John Paul Jones’ 

I tracc$i Cendrars* had made a ycntable Odyssean voyage He con* 
fefted finally that he would one day cither write a huge tome on 
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the subject or a very thin book, something which I understand 
perfectly 

The first penon to whom I ventured to read aloud was my grand- 
father Not that he encouraged it I I can still hear him saying to my 
mother that she would regret putting all those books m my hands 
He was nght My mother did regret it bitterly, later It was my 
own mother, madentally, whom I can scarcely recall ever seeing with 
a book m her hand, who told me one day when I was rcadmg The 
Fifieeii Deasive Battles of the World that she had read that book 
years ago herself— m the toilet I was flabbergasted Not that she 
had admitted to reading m the toilet, but that it should have been 
that book, of aU books, which she had read there 

Reading aloud to my boyhood fiicnds, particularly to Joey and 
Tony, my earhest fiiends, was an cyc-opener for me I discovered 
early in hfe what some discover only much later, to their disgust 
and chagrm, namely, that reading aloud to people can put them to 
sleep Either my voice was monotonous, either I read poorly, or 
the books I chose were the wrong sort, fiievitably my audience went 
to sleep on me Which did not discour^ me, madentally, firom 
continuing the practice Nor did diesc expcnences alter the opnuon 
I had of my htde fiiends No, I came quietly to the conclusion that 
books were not for everyone I still hold to diat view The last thing 
on earth I would counsel is to make everyone learn to read If I had 
my way, I would first see to it that a boy learned to be a carpenter, a 
builder, a gardener, a hunter, a fisherman The praxmeal things first, 
by all means, then the luxuries And books are luxunes Of course I 
expect the normal youngster to dance and sing firom infancy And 
to play games 1 would abet these tendencies with might and mam 
But the reading of books can wait 

To play games Ah, there is a chapter of life m a category 
all by Itself I mean, pnraanly, out-ofdoor games — the games 
which poor children play m the streets of a big city I pass up the 
temptation to expand on this subject lest I wntc another, very 
dificroit, kmd of book I 

However, boyhood is a subject I never tire of Neither the 
remembrance of the w3d and glorious games we played by day and 
niglit hx the streets, nor die characters with whom I hobnobbed and 
whom I sometimes deified, as boys are prone to do All my exper*^ 
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icnces I shared with my comrades, mduding the expenence of 
reading Time and again, in my writings, I have made mention of 
the amazing acumen we displayed m discussing the fundamental 
problems of life Subjects such as sm, evil, remcamation, good 
government, ethics and morahty, the nature of the deity, Utopia, 
hfe on other planets— these were food and dnnk to us My real 
education was begun in the street, in empty lots on cold November 
days, or on street comers at mght, frequently with out skates on 
Naturally, one of the things we were forever discussing was books, 
die books we were then reading and which we were not even sup- 
posed to know about It sounds extravagont to say so, I know, but it 
does seem to me that only the great mterpreters of literature can rival 
the boy m the street when it comes to extracting the flavor and 
essence of a book In my humble opmion, the boy is much nearer 
to understanding Jesus than the pnest, much closer to Plato, m his 
views on government, than the pohtical figures of this world 
During this golden penod of boyhood there was suddenly mjected 
mto my world of books a whole library, housed m a beautiful 
walnut bookcase with glass doors and movable shelves, of boys’ 
books They were from the collection of an Englishman, Isaac 
Walker, my father’s predecessor, who had the distinction of being 
one of the first merchant tailors of New York As I review them 

now in my mmd, these books were all handsomely bound, the titles 
embossed usually in gold, as were the cover designs The paper was 
thick and glossy, the type bold and dear In short, these books were 
de luxe m every respect Indeed, so elegantly forbidding was their 
appearance, that it took some time before I dared tackle them 
What I am about to relate is a curious thi ng It has to do with my 
deep and mystenous aversion for everything English I beheve I am 
tcUmg the truth when I say that ihe cause of this antipathy is deeply 
connected with the reading of Isaac Walker’s htde hbrary How 
profound was my disgust, on becoming acquamted with the contents 
of these books, may he judged by the het that I have completely 
forgotten the tides. Just one lingers in my memory, and even this 
one I am not positive is correct A Country Sijiutre The rest is a 
blank The nature of my ruction I can put in a few words For the 
first tune in my life I sensed the meaning of melancholy and morbid- 
ity, All these degant books seemed wrapped m a veil of thick fog 
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England became for me a land shrouded m murky obscunty, m 
evil, cruelty and boredom Not one ray of hght issued from these 
musty tomes It was the pnmordial shmc, on all levels Senseless 
and irrational though it be, this picture of England and the English 
lasted well mto middle life, until, to be honest, I visited England and 
had the opportunity of meetmg Englishmen on their own native 
heath * (My first impression of London, I must however admit, 
corresponded closely to my boyhood picture of it , it is an impres- 
sion which has never been wholly dissipated ) 

When I came to Dickens, these first impressions were, of course, 
corroboiated and strengthened I have very few pleasant recollections 
connected with the reading of Dickens His books were sombrt, 
terrifying m parts, and usually bormg Of them all, David Coppeijield 
stands out as the most enjoyable, the most nearly human, accordmg 
to my conception (then) of the word Fortunately, there was one 
book which had been given me by a good aunt,f which served as a 
corrective to this morose view of England and the English people 
The tide of this book, if I remember nghtly, was A Bo/s History of 
Englmiit by Elhs I remember distmcdy the pleasure this book gave 
me There were, to be sure, the Henty books, which I was also read- 
ing, or had readjust a httle earher, and from which I gained a wholly 
different notion of the English world But the Henty books were 
concerned with histoncal exploits, whereas the books from Isaac 
Walker's collection dealt with the immediate past Years later, when 
I came upon Thomas Hardy’s works, I rehved these boyish reactions 
— the bad ones, I mean Sombre, trs^c, full of mishaps and accidental 
or comadental misfortunes, Hardy’s books caused me once agam 
to adjust my ** human ” picture of the world In the end I was 
obliged to pass judgment on Hardy For all the air of rcahsm which 
permeated his books, I had to admit to myself that they were not 

true to life I wanted my pessimism “ straight ** 

On rctoming to America from France I met two mdividuals who 
were passionately fond of an English author whom I had never heard 

* On reading that dchghtfvil and singidarly imaginative book, Imd Vh^at 
E nsland by Joseph 0'Ncah-*-jtist a few years back^-the old feding about 
England cropped up again* But this is a book by aa ludunan, and an unusual 
one It is* 

t This good aunt, my frther’s sister, also gave me The Autacrat -at the Break- 
fast Tablet a brace eff hooks by Samuel Smdes, and Knieherhocker^s History of 
Heut York 
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of--Chu<Je Houghton **A metaphysical novelist,” he is often 
called At any rate, Claude Houghton has done more than any 
T^nglishman, with the exception of W Travers Symons — the first 
” gentleman ” I ever met * — ^to alter profoundly my picture of 
England I have by now read the majority of his works 'Whether 
the performance is good or bad, Claude Houghton's books captivate 
me Many Amcncans know I Amjottathan Senvener^ which would 
have made a wonderful movie, as would some of his others His 
Julian Grant Loses Hts Way, one of my favontes, and All Change, 
Humanity / arc less well known— more's the pity 

But there is one of Claude Houghton's books — ^hcre I touch upon 
a subject I hope to enlarge on later— which seems to have been 
wntten especially for me It is called Hudson Rejoins the Herd In a 
lengthy letter to the author I explained why this seemed to be so 
This letter wiH one jday be made pubhc * What so startled me, m 
reading this book, was that it appeared to give a picture of my most 
mtiniatc life during a certain crucial penod The outer circumstances 
were “ disguised,” but the inner ones were halluanatmgly real I 
could not have done better myself For a time I thought that Claude 
Houghton had an some mysterious way gamed access to these facts 
and events in my life In the course of our correspondence, however, 
I soon discovered that all his works are imagmative Perhaps tie 
reader wiD be surprised to learn that I should think Such a coinadence 
” mystenous Do not tic hves and characters m fiction frequently 
correspond to ax^tual counterparts > Of course But still I am 
impressed Those who think they know me intimately should have 
a look at this book 

And now, for no reason, unless it be the afterglow of boyhood 
temanascenccs, there leaps to mind the name of Rider Haggard 
He IS one of the authors on the list of A Hundred Books I made up 
for Galhmard There was a wnter who had me m his thrall ^ The 
contoits of his books are vague and fimy At best I can recall only 
a few tides She, Ayesha, Kmg Solmon^s Mines, Allan Qiiatermmn 
Yet when I thmk of them I get the same shivers as I do when I 
rchvc the meeting between Stanley and Livingstone in darkest Afiica, 
I am certain that when I reread him,, as I expect to do shordy,^ I shall 

* Not to be con&sed with tW ** letter , Atgus Books, Inc„ Moht^an 
Lake, New York* 1950. 
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find, as 1 did with Hcnty, that my memory will become amazingly 
ahve and &cund 

This adolescent period over, it becomes mcrcasmgly difficult to 
strike an author capable of producing an effect anywhere near that 
created by Rider Haggard’s works For reasons now inscrutable, 
Tnlby came dose to doing so Trilby and Ptter Ibhetson are a unique 
brace of books That they should have come from a middle-aged 
diustrator, renowned for his drawmgs m Punch,” is more than 
mtercstmg In the mtroduction to Peter Ibbetsont published by the 
Modem Library, Deems Taylor relates how, ” walking one night 
m High Street, Bayswater, with Henry James, Du Mauner offered 
his friend an idea for a novel, and proceeded to unfold the plot of 
Tnfty” “James,” he says, “declmcd the offer” Fortmatelyt I 
should say I can imagine with dread what Henry James would 
have made of such a subject* 

Oddly enough, the man who put me on the track of Du Manner 
also put mto my hands Flaubert’s Bouvard et Piewbetf which I did 
not open until thirty years later He had given this volume and the 
Setitimental Education to my fiither m payment of a small debt he 
owei My frthcr, of course, was disgusted With the Sentimental 
Education goes a queer association Somewhere Bernard Shaw says 
that certain books cannot be appreciated, and should therefore not 
be read, until one is past fifty One of those he ated was this ftmous 
work of Flaubert It is another of those books, hke Tom Jones and 
Moll Flanders^ which I mtend one day to read, particularly since I 
have “ come of age ” 

But to return to Bader Haggard Strange that a book such 
as Nadja, by Andri Breton, should m any way be linked with the 
emotional cxpcnenccs engendered m reading Bader H^gard’s 
works I think it is mThe Rasy Cruajixion that I have dwelt at some 
lcngth--or was it in Remember to Remember upon the spell which 
will always cast over me Bach tunc I r«d it I go through the 
same inner mnnoil, the same radier tcrnfyingly ddiHous sensation 
that seizes one, for example, upon ftndmg htmsdf compictdy 
disoriented m die pitdi blackness of a room wiffi every square mch 
cffwhicfrhc is fooroug^y familiar I rccdl smghng out a section of 
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the book which reminded me vividly of my first piece of prose, or at 
least the first I was to submit to an editor (As I wnte, I reahze that 
this statement is'^not quite true, because my ver) first piece of prose 
was an essay on Nietzsche’s Atiti-Chmty which I wrote for myself 
m my father’s shop Also, the first piece of writing I ever submitted 
to an editor antedates the aforementioned piece by a few years, 
being a cntical article which I sent to the Black Cat magazine and 
which, to my amazement, was accepted and paid for to the tune of 
$i 75, or something like that, this tnfling remuneration hemg 
suffiaent at the time to set me on fire, to make me throw a brand 
new hat into the gutter, where it was immediately crushed by a 
passing truck ) 

Why an author of the magmtude of Andr 6 Breton should be linked 
in my mind with Bader Haggard, of all authors, is something which 
would require pages to explain. Perhaps the association is not so 
fiur-fetched after all, considering the pccuhar sources firom which the 
Surrealists gathered inspiration, nourishment and corroboration 
NaJja IS still, to my way of thinking, a umque book (The photos 
which accompany the text have a value all their own ) At any rate, it 
IS one of the few books I have reread several times with no rupture 
of the ongmal spell This m itself, I do believe, is suffiaent to mark 
It out 

Ihc word I have dckberatciy withheld, speaking of Rader Haggard 
and of Nadja, is mystery ” This word, both in the smgular and 
the plural, I have reserved m order to treat of my delightful, all** 
engrossing associations with dictionary and encyclopaedia Many 
IS the time I spent whole days at the pubhc hbrary looking up words 
or subjects Here again, to he truthful, I must say that the most 
wonderful da}^ were passed at home, widi my boon compamon 
Joe O'Rcgan. Bleak, wintry days, when food was scarce and all 
hope or thought of obtammg employment had vanished Mingled 
with the dictionary and encyclopaedia bouts are recollections of other 
days or nights spent entirely in playing chess or pmg pong, or 
painting water colors which wc turned out like monomaniacs 

One morning, scarcely out of bed, I turned to my huge Funk ic 
Wagnall’s unabridged dictionary to look up a word which had come 
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to my mind on awikemng As usual, one word led to another, for 
what IS the dictionary if not the subtlest form of “ circuit game ” 
masquerading in the guise of a book ’ With Joe at my side, Joe the 
eternal sceptic, a discussion ensued which lasted die entire day and 
night, the search for more and more definitions never slackening 
It was because of Joe O^egan, who had stimulated me so often to 
question all that I had blindly accepted, that my first suspiaons 
about the value of the dictionary were aroused Pnor to this moment 
I had taken die dictionary for granted, much as one docs the Bible 
I had believed, as everyone does, that m obtaining a definition one 
got the meaning oft or shall I say the “ truth,’* about a word But 
that day, shifting from derivation to derivation, diereby stumbling 
upon the most amazmg changes m meaning, upon contradictions 
and reversals of earher meanings, the whole firamework of lexico- 
graphy began to shther and shde In reaching the carhest origin ** 
of a word I observed that one was up against a stone wall Surdy 
It was not possible that the words we were looking up had entered 
human language at the pomts indicated ! To get back only as far 
as Sanskrit, Hebrew or Icelandic (and what wonderfiil words stem 
firom the Icelandic was nothing, m my opmion. History had been 
pushed back more than ten thousand years, and here were we, 
stranded at the vestibule, so to speak, of modem times That so 
many words of metaphysical and spiritual connotation, fircely 
employed by the Greeks, had lost aU significance was in itself some- 
thing to give us pause To be bneft it soon became apparent that 
the meaning of a word changed or disappeared cnardy, or became 
the very opposite, according to the time, place, culture of the 
people using the tcim, The simple truth that life is what we make 
It, how we sec it with our whole being, and not what is given 
Actually, historically, or statistically, apphes to language too The 
one who seems least to understand this is the philologist But let 
me get on— firom dictionary to encyclopaedia 
It was only natural, in jumping from meaning to meaning, m 
observing the uses of the words we were tiacfciiig down, that for 
a fitller, deeper treatment we must have recourse to the encydo- 
pacdia. The defining process, after all, is one of reference and 
cross-reference To know what a specific word means one has to 
know the words whuh, so to ^peafc, hed^ it The meaning 
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IS never direcdy given , it is inferred, implied, or distilled out 
And this IS probably because the original source is never known 

But the encyclopae<dia ^ Ah, there perhaps we would be on 
firm ground * We would look up subjects, not words We would 
discover whence arose these mystifying symbok over which men 
had fought and bled, tortured and killed one another Now there 
is a wonderful article m the JEncyclopaedia Bntanmca (the celebrated 
edition) on “Mystencs”* and, if one wishes to pass a pleasant, 
arp using and mstructivc day at the hbrary, by aU means start with 
a word such as mystencs ** It will lead you far and wide, it will 
send you home reeling, indifferent to food, sleep and other claims 
of the autonomic system But you will never penetrate the mystery ^ 
And i£ as the good scholar usually docs, you should be impelled 
to go from the ** authonties selected by the encyclopaedic know- 
alls to other ** authonties ” on the same subject, you will soon find 
your awe and reverence for tic accumulated wisdom housed in 
encyclopaedias withering and crumbling It is well that one should 
become miSfiant m the face of this buned learning Who, after 
all, are these pundits entombed m the encyclopaedias ? Are they 
the Jjfutl authorities ? Deadedly not ^ The final authonty must 
always be oneself These wizened pundits have ** labored in the 
field,” and they have garnered much wisdom- But it is neither 
dmne wisdom nor even die sum of human wisdom (on any 
subject) which they offer us They have worked like ants and 
beavers, and usually with as htde humor and imagination as these 
humble creatures One encyclopaedia selects its authorities, another 
authonties Authorities are always a drug on the market When 
you have done with them you know a htde about the subject of 
your quest and a great deal more about things of no account 
More often than not you end up in despair, doubt and confusion 
If you gain at all, it is m the sharper use of the questioning j&culty, 
that fiiculty vduch Spcngler extols and which be distinguishes as 
the chief contribution made him by Nietzsche 

The more I thmk of it the more t bdicvc that the unwitting 
contnbnfion made me by the makers of encyclopaedias was to 
fester the Ia?cy, pleasurable pursuit of leammg^die most foolish 

* Eyeu Ahme Boaut, I noticod just fiic other day, makes mention of this 
article, m her hook ChnsSam^ 
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of ali pastimes To read die encyclopaedia was like taking a drug 
— one of those drugs of which they say that it has no evil cSects, 
IS non habit-forming Like the sound, stable, sensible Chinese 
of old, I think the use of opium preferable If one wishes to relax, 
to enjoy surcease from care, to stimulate the im^ination — and 
'wdiat could be more conduave to mental, moral and spiritual 
health i — then I would say the judiaous use of opium is far better 
than die spunous drug of die enc)'clopaedia. 

Looking back upon my days m the library — curious that I do 
not recall my first visit to a hbrary ^ — I liken them to the days 
spent by an opium addict in his htde cell I went regularly for 
my ** dose ” and I got it Often I read at random, whatever book 
came to hand Sometimes I buned myself m technical works, 
or m handbooks, or the “ cunosa ” of htcraturc There was one 
shelf m the reading room of the New York 42nd Street hbrary, 
I recall, which was packed with mythologies (of many countnes, 
many peoples) and whidi I devoured like a starved rat Some^ 
tunes, impelled as if by an ardent mission, I burrowed m nomen- 
clatures alone There were other times when it seemed imperative 
— and mdeed it was imperative, so deep was my trance — to study 
the habits of moles or whales, or the thousand and one varieties 
of ophidians A word hke “ echptic,” encountered for the first 
tune, might set me off on a chase that would last for weeks, leaving 
me stranded eventually in the stellar depths this side of Scorpio 
Here I must diverge to make mention of those htde books 
which one stumbles on acadentaUy and which, so great is their 
impact, one esteems above whole rows of ^cyclopaedias and other 
compendiums of human knowledge These hooks, microcosmic 
m size hut monumental in effect, may be likened to preaous stones 
hidden in the howek of the earth Like gems, these books have a 
crystalline or primordial ” character which gives them a simple, 
immutable and eternal quahty They are almost as brmted in 
number and vanety as crystals in nature, I will mention two at 
random which I came upon much later than die period I speak 
of hut which illustrate my diotigbL The one is Sptfboh cf RevelaUoth 
by Fredenck Carter, whom I met m London under peculiar arcum- 
stances ; the odicr is Th Rounds by Eduardo Santiago, a pseudonym 
I doubt if there arc a hundred people in this world who would 
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be mterested m the latter book It is one of the strangest I know 
of, though the subject, apocatastasis, is one of the perennial themes 
of religion and philosophy One of the freakish things connected 
with this unique and limited edition of the work is the error m 
spelling made by the pnnter At the top of every page, m bold 
type, It reads apocasta^s Something even more freakish, 
however, something which is apt to give the lovers of Blake the 
cold shiven, is the reproduction of William Blake’s hfe mask (from 
the National Portrait Gallery, London) which is given on page 40 
Smcc I have spoken at some length of dictionary usage, of dejSni- 
tions and their failure to define, and since the average reader is 
not apt to recogni2e the import of such a word as apocatastasis, 
let me give the three defimtions offered by Funk & Wagnall’s 
unabridged dictionary 

I Return to or toward a previous place or condition , 
re-cstabliahment , complete restoration 
^*2 Theology The final restoration to hohness and the favor 
of God of those who died impemtent 
** 3 Astronomy The penodic return of a revolving body to the 
same pomt in its orbit ” 

In a footnote on page 4 Santiago gives the following from Vtrgile 
by J Carcopino (Pans, 1930) 

** Apocatastasis is the word which the Chaldeans had already 
used to desenhe the return of the planets, on the celestial sphere, 
to the points symmetneal to their departure It is also the word 
the Greek doctors employed to describe the return of the patient 
to health ** 

As for Fredenck Carter’s httlc book — Symbols of Revelation — 
It may be of interest to know that it was the author of this book 
who supphed D H Lawrence with mvaluable material for the 
wntang of Apocalypse Without knowing, Carter has also given 
me, through his book, the material and inspiration with which I 
hope one day to write Draco and the Ecliptic This, the seal or cap- 
stone to my autobiographical novels/’ as they are called, I trust 
wiH prove to be a condensed, transparent, alchemical work, thin 
, as a wafer and absolutdy aar-tight 

The greatest of all htde books of course is the Too Teh Ch*tng. 

I I suppose it a not only an example of supreme Wisdom but unique 
52 
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m Its condensation of thougit As a philosopliy of life it not only 
holds Its own with the bulkier systems of thought propounded 
by other great figures of the past but, m my mmd, surpasses them 
m every respect It has one element which wholly sets it apart 
&om other philosophies of life — humor Aside firom the celebrated 
follower of Lao-tse who comes a few centuries later, we do not 
meet with humor m these lofty regions again until we come to 
Rabdais Rabelais, bang a physician as well as a philosopher and 
imaginative wnter, makes humor appear what m truth it is the 
great cmanapator But beside the suave, sage, spiritual iconoclast 
of old China, Rabelais seems like an uncouth Crusader The 
Sermon on the Mount is perhaps the only short piece of wntmg 
which can be compared with Lao-tse’s miniature gospel of wisdom 
and health It may be a more spiritual message than Lao-tse’s, 
but I doubt that it contains greater wisdom It is, of course, utterly 
devoid of humor 

Two htde books of pure hteraturc, which belong m a category 
all their own, to my way of tbinkmg, are Balzac’s Serapluta and 
Hermann Hesse’s Siddhartha Seraphta I first read m French, at a 
penod when my French was none too good The man who put 
the book in my hands employed that artful strategy I spoke of 
earher he said almost nothing about the book except that it was 
a book for me Coming from bim, this was incentive enough. 
It was indeed a hook for me ” It came exactly at the right moment 
m my life and it had precisely the desired eScct. I have since, if 
I may put it thus, experimented ” with it by handing it to people 
who were not ready to read it I learned a great deal from these 
experiments Seraphita-is one of those books, and they are rare 
indeed, which make then: way unaided Either it “converts” 
a man or it bores and disgusts him Propaganda can do nothing 
to make it more widely read Indeed, its virtue hes m this, that 
never at any time will it be effectively read except by a chosai 
few It IS true that in the beginning ofits career It had a wide vogue 
Are we not all famihax with the exclamation of that your^ '^^ctmese 
student who, accosting Balzac m the street, begged permission 
to kiss the hand that wrote Seraphta t Vogues, however, soon die 
out, and It IS frirtunate they do, because only then docs a book 
begin its real journey on the road to immortahty 
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Stidhartha I first read m German— after not having read any 
Gennan for at least thirty -^cars It was a book I had to read at 
any cost because, so I was told, it was the fruit of Hesse’s visit to 
India It had never been translated into English* and it was difficult 
for me, at the time, to lay hands on the 1925 French version which 
had been published by Grasset m Pans Suddenly I fotmd myself 
with two copies of it, m German, one sent me by my translator, 
Kurt Wagensol, the other sent by the wife of George Dibbem, 
author of Quest I had hardly finished reading the ongmal version 
when my finend Pierre Lalcure, a bookseller m Pans, sent me several 
copies of the Grasset edition I immediately r^cad the book m 
that language, discovering to my dehght that I had missed nothing 
of the flavor or substance of the book because of my very rusty know- 
ledge of German Often since I have remarked to fiiends, and there 
IS truth in the exaggeration, that had Stddhartha been obtainable 
only m Turkisb, Fanmsh or Hungarian, I would have read and 
understood it just the same, though I know not a word of any of 
these outlandish tongues 

It IS not quite accurate to say that I conceived an overwhelming 
desire to read tbs book because Hermann Hesse had been to India 
It was the word Siddhartha, an epithet which I had always assoaated 
with the Buddha, that whetted my appetite Long before I had 
accepted Jesus Chnst, I had embraced Lao-tse and Gautama the 
Buddha The Prmcc of Enlightenment ^ Somehow, that appella- 
tion never seemed to fit Jesus A man of sorrow — that was more 
my conception of the gentle Jesus The word enlighten meat struck 
a responsive chord m me , it seemed to bum out those other words 
associated, nghtly or wrongly, with the founder of Christianity 
I mean words such as sin, guilt, redemption, and so on To this 
day I stdl prefer the guru to a Christian samt or the best of the 
twelve disaplcs About the gum there is, and always will be, this 
aura, so preaous to of enhghtemnent ” 

I should hke to speak at length of Siddhartha but, as with Seraphita, 
I know that the less said the better I shall dicrefore content myself 
with ijuotmg— for the benefit of those who know hOw to read 
between thehnes—a few words lifted from an autobiographical sketch 
by Hermann Hesse in. the September, 1946, issue of ETenarew, London. 

* An Eughsh vemoj] i? now ptonused by New Dirccdons 
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Another reproach they pus faends] levelled at me I also 
found to be quite just mey accused me of lacking in a 
sense of reahty Neither my wtitmgs nor my pamtmgs 
do m actual &t conform to reahty, and when I compose 
I often forget all the things that an educated reader demands 
of a good book — and Siovc all I am lacking m a true 
respect for reahty 

I see that madvertendy I have touched on one of the vices or 
weaknesses of the too passionate reader Lao-tse says that “ when 
a man with a taste for reforming the world takes the busmess m 
hand, it is easily seen that there wiU be no end to it ** Only too 
true, alas * Each time I feel impcUcd to advocate a new book — 
with all the powers that are in me — create more work, more 
anguish, more bnistration for myself I have spoken of my letter- 
wntmg mama I have told how I sit down, after closing a good 
book, and inform all and sundry about it Admirable, you think ? 
Perhaps But it is also sheer folly and waste of time The very 
men I seek to interest — critics, editors, publishers — ^are the ones 
least aJQfectcd by my enthusiastic howls I have come to believe, 
m ftict, that my recommendation is alone suffiaent to cause editors 
and publishers to lose interest m a book Any book which I sponsor, 
or for which I wntc a preface or review, seems to be doomed* 
I dunk perhaps there is a profound and just law underlying the 
situation As best I can put it, this unwritten law runs thus ” Do 
not tamper with the destiny of another, even if that other be nothing 
hut a book ** More and more, too, I understand what makes me 
act on these rash impulses It is, sadly enough, the fact that I identify 
myself with the poor author whom I am trymg to aid (Some 
of these authors, to reveal a ridiculous aspect of the atuation, have 
been dead a long tunc They are aiding me, not I dicm 1) Of 
course I always put it to mysdf this way “ What a pity that 
so-and-so or so-and-so has not read this book ’ What joy it would 
give him * What sustenance * ” I never stop to think that the 
books which others find on their own may serve equally wdL 

It was because of my overheated enthusiasm for such books 

* Aa perception is ReaUy the Blues^ which, in the French version, carries 

a letter, in the form of a preface, under my signature This book, I am told, 
IS felhng like hot cakes However, I take no credit for this , it would have 
sold as well without my prcficc 
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as The Absolute Collective, Quests Blue Boy, Interlinear to Cabeza 
de Vaca, the Diary of Anais Nin (which sdl exists only m manu- 
scnpt), and others, many others, that I began to plague the perverse 
and mcrcunal tnbe of cditon and publishen who dictate to the 
world what we shall or shall not read Concerning two waters 
particularly, I have penned the most ardent, urgent letters imagin- 
able A schoolboy could not have been more enthusiastic and 
naive than I In wntmg one of these letters, I recall, I actually shed 
tears It was addressed to the editor of a well-known pocket book 
edition Do you suppose this individual was moved by my 
unrestrained emotion e It took him just about six months to answer, 
m that matter of fact, cold-blooded, hypocntical fashion which 
editors often employ, that “ they ” (always the dark horses) had 
come to the conclusion, with deep regret (the same old song), 
that my man was unsuitable for their list Gratuitously they ated 
the excellent sales enjoyed by Homer (long dead) and Wilham 
Faulkner, whom they had chosen to publish The imphcation 
was — ^find us waters like these and we will jump to the bait * 
Fantastic as it may sound, it is nevertheless the truth It is exactly 
how editors think 

However, this vice of mine, as I sec it, is a harmless one compared 
with those of pohtical fenatics, mihtary humbugs, vice crusaders 
and other detestable types In broadcasting to the world my 
admiration and affection, my gratitude and reverence, for two 
living French vmters — ^Blaise Cendrars and Jean Giono — ^I fail to 
see that I am domg any serious harm I may be gmlty of indiscre- 
tion, I may be regarded as a naive dolt, I may be cntiazcd justly 
or unjustly for my taste, or lack of it , I may be guilty, m the 
highest sense, of “ tampering with the destmy of others , I may 
be wntmg myself down as one more ** propagandist,” but— -how 
am I injuring anyone ? I am no longer a young man I am, to 
be exact, fifty-eight years of age (“ Jc me nomme Louis Salavm ”) 
Instead of growing more dispassionate about books, 1 find the 
contrary is taking jdace Perhaps my extravagant statements do 
contain an dement of insensitivity But then I was never what is 
called ” discreet” or ” ddicatc ” Mmc is a rough touch’— honest 
and sincere, in any case. And so, if I gmlty, I beg pardon m 
advance of my fiiends Giono and Cendrars. I beg them to disown 
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me should I bring ridicule upon their heads But I will not hold 
back my words The course of the previous pages, the counc of 
my whole hfe, indeed, leads me to this declaration of love and 
adoratiOD 


57 
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BLAISE CENDRARS 

Cendrars was the first French writer to look me up, during my 
stay m Pans,* and the last man I saw on leaving Pans I had just 
a few mmutcs before catching the tram for Rocamadour and I 
was having a last dnnk on the terrasse of my hotel near the Porte 
d^Orldans when Cendran hove m sight Nothing could have given 
me greater joy than this unexpected last-minute encounter In 
a few words I told him of my intention to visit Greece Then I 
sat back and drank m the music of his sonorous voice which to 
me always seemed to come from a sea organ In those last few 
mmutes Cendrars managed to convey a world of information, 
and with the same warmth and tenderness which he exudes m his 
books Like the very ground under our feet, his thoughts were 
honeycombed with all manner of subterranean passages I left 
him sitting there m shirt-sleeves, never dreaming that years would 
elapse before hcamig from him again, never dreaming that I was 
perhaps taking my last look at Pans 

I had read whatever was translated of Cendrars before arnvmg 
in France That is to say, almost nothing My first taste of him 
in his ovm language came at a tunc when my French was none 
too profiaent I began with Moravagim^ a book by no means 
easy to read for one who knows little French I read it slowly, with 
a dictionary by my side, shifting from one cafe to another It was 
m the Cafe de la labcrtd, comer of the me dc la Gaict(^ and the 
Boulevard Edgar Qumet, that I began it I remember wdl the day 
Should Cendrars ever read these hncs he may be pleased, touched 
perhaps, to know that it was m that dingy hole I first opened his 
book 

Motavagine was probably the second or fiiird book which I had 
attempted to read in French Only the other day, after a lapse of 
about cig^tcm years, I reread lU TVhat was my amazement to 

* I hved m Pans fiom March, 1930, to June, 1939* 
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discover that whole passages were engraved in my memory ^ 
And I had thought my French was null ! Here is one of the passages 
I remember as clearly as the day I first read it It begins at the top 
of page 77 (Editions Grasset, 1926) 

I tell you of things that brought some rckef at the start 
There was also the water, gurgling at mtervah, m the 
watcr-doset pipes A boundless despair possessed me 
(Does this convey anything to you, my dear Cendrars ?) 

Immediately I think of two other passages, even more deeply 
engraved m my mmd, from Une Nutt dmts la Forit^ which I read 
about three years later I ate them not to brag of my powers of 
memory but to reveal an aspect of Cendrars which his English 
and Amencan readers probably do not suspect the existence of 

I I, the fireest man that exists, recognise that there is 
always something Aat bmds one that liberty, indepen- 
dence do not exist, and I am full of contempt for, and at 
the same time take pleasure m, my helplessness 
3 More and more I realise that I have always led the 
contemplative life I am a sort of Brahmm m reverse, 
meditatmg on himself amid the hurly-burly, who, with 
all his strength, disaphnes himself and scorns existence 
Or the boxer with nis shadow, who, furiously, calmly, 
punching at emptmess, watches his form What virtuosity, 
what saence, what balance, the ease with which he accele- 
rates ^ Later j one must learn how to take punishment with 
equal mperturhahiUty I, I know how to take pumshment 
and with seremty I fructify and with seremty destroy 
mysdf in short, work in the world not so much to enjoy 
as to make others enjoy (it’s others’ reflexes that give 
me pleasure, not my own) Only a soul full of despair 
can ever attain seremty and, to be m despair, you must 
have loved a good deal and sttU love the world f 

These last two passages have probably been ated many times 
already and will no doubt be ated many times more as the years 
go by They arc memorable ones and thoroughly the author’s 
owm Those who know only Suiter* s GoM, Panama and On the 
Trans^sibenant which are about ^all the Amencan reader gets to 


* Editions du Verscau, Lausanne, 1929 
f Italics mine 
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hiov*, may indeed wonder on reading the foregoing passages why 
this man has not been translated more fiiUy Long before I attempted 
to mate Cendrars better known to the Amcncan pubhc (and to the 
world at large, I may well add), John Dos Passes had translated and 
illustrated with water colors Panama^ or the adventures of my seveti 
umles * 

However, the pnmary thing to know about Blaise Cendran is 
that he is a man of many parts He is also a man of many books, 
many kinds of books, and by that I do not mean “ good ** and 
“ bad but books so different one fiom another that he gives die 
impression of evolving m all directions at once An evolved man, 
truly Certamly an evolved wnter 

Hk life Itself reads like the Arahum Nights'" Entertainment And this 
individual who has led a super-dimensional life is also a bookworm 
Lhe most greganous of men and yet a sohtary (“ O mes 
solitudes ^ ”) A man of deep mtmtion and mvmabic logic The 
logic of life Life first and foremost. Life always with a capital L 
Tliat s Cendrars 

To follow his career firom the time he shps out of his parents^ 
home m Ncufch^tel, a boy of fifteen or sixteen, to the days of the 
Occupation when he secretes himself m Aix-en-Provence and 
imposes on himself a long period of silence, is something to make 
one’s head spiru The itinerary of his wandermgs is more difficult 
to foUow than Marco Polo’s, whose trajectory, madentaUy, he 
seems to have crossed and recrossed a number of times One of 
the reasons for the great fescmation he exerts over me is the resem- 
blance between his voyages and adventures and those which I 
assoaate m memory with Sinbad the Sailor or Aladdm of the 
Wondcrfhl Lamp The amaTiing experiences which he attributes to 
the characters m his books, and which often as not he has shared, 
have aH the quahties of legend as well as the authentiaty of legend 
Worshipping life and the truth of hfc, he comes closer than any 
author of our time to revealing the common source of word and 
deed He restores to contemporary hfe the elements of the heroic, 
the imaginative and the ftbulous Has adventures have led him to 
Heady every region of the ^obc, particukrly those regarded as 

* Ste<hapta: la, Homer of thcTrans-sibcmn,^ Orient B^rm , Tonathwi 

Cape & Baruson Smith, New Yorki 1922 
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ckiigcrous or inaccessible (One must read hi$ early life cspeoally 
to appreciate the truth of this statement) He has consorted "with all 
types, including bandits, murdcren, revolutionaries and other 
vanetics of fanatic He has tned out no less than thirty-six metiers, 
according to his'own words, but, like Balzac, gives the impression of 
knowing every metier He was once a juggler, for example — on 
die English music-hall stage — ^at the same time that Chapha was 
making his dft>ut there , he was a pearl merchant and a smuggler , 
he was a plantation owner in South America, where he made a 
fortune three times m succession and lost it even more rapidly than 
he had made it But read his hfe ^ There is more m it than meets the 
eye 

Yes, he is an explorer and mvestigator of the ways and doings of 
men And he has made himself such by planting himself m the 
midst of hfe, by taking up his lot with his fellow creatures What 
a superb, painstaking reporter he is, this man who would scorn the 
thought of being called ** a student of hfe ’* He has tjke {acuity of 
getting “ his story ” by a process of osmosis , he seems to seek 
nothing dehberately Which is why, no doubt, his own story is 
always mterwoven with the other man*s To be sure, he poscss^ 
the art of distillation, but what he is vitally interested m is the 
alchemical nature of all relationships This eternal quest of the trans- 
mutative enables bim to reveal men to themselves and to the world , 
It causes him to extol men’s virtues, to reconcile us to their feults 
and weaknesses, to increase our knowledge and respect fc«: what is 
essentially human, to deepen our love and understanding of the 
world He is the “reporter "par excellence because he combines the 
feculties of poet, seer and prophet An innovator and tnitiator, ever 
the first to give testimony, he has made known to us tie real 
pioneers, tie real adventurers, the real discoverers among our 
contemporaries More than any wntcr I can dunk of he has made 
dear to us “ Ic bd aujourd’hui *’ 

Whilst performing on all levels he always found time to read On 
long voyages, m tie depths of the Amazon, in tie deserts (I mtagmc 
he knows them all, those of tic carii, those of tie spirit), m tic 
jangle, on tie broad pampas, on trams, trams, tramps and ocean 
hners, in tie great museums and hbranes of Europe, Asia and 
Afiuca, he has buned bimsdf m books, has ransacked whole archives, 
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has photographed rare docmnaits, and, for all I know, may have 
stolen invaluable books, senpts, documents of all kinds — ^why not, 
conadenng the enormity of his appetite for the rare, the cunous, the 
forbidden ? 

He has told us m one of his recent books how the Germans (les 
Boches *) destroyed or earned off, I forget which, his prcaous 
hbrary, preaous to a man like Cendrars who loves to give the most 
precise data when referring to a passage from one of his &vontc 
books Thank God, his memory is ahve and functions like a faithful 
machine An mcrediblc memory, as will testify those who have read 
his more recent books— Main Coupict THomme FouJroyd, BouT'- 
Unguer, Le Lotissement du Ctel^ La Batiltette de Paris 

On the side — ^with Cendrars it seems as though almost everything 
of account has been done “ on the side he has translated the works 
of other wnters, notably the Portuguese author, Ferreira de Castro 
{Forit Vterge) and our own Al Jennings, the great outlaw and bosom 
foend of O Henry* What a wonderful translation is Hors4a-- 
lot which m English is called Through the Shadows with O Henry 
It IS a sort of secret collaboration between Cendrars and the innermost 
bemg of Al Jennings At the time of writing it, Cendrars had not yet 
met Jenmngs nor even corresponded widi him (This is another 
book, I must say m passing, which our pocket book editors have 
overlookcA There is a fortune m it, unless I am all wet, and it would 
he comforting to think that part of this fortune should find its way 
mto Al Jennings* pocket ) 

One of the most fescmating aspects of Cendrars* temperament is 
his ahihty and readiness to collaborate with a fellow artist Picture 
him, shortly after the fint World War, editing the pubhcations of 
La Sir^e ^ What an opportunity ^ To him we owe an edition 
of Les Chants de Maldoroft the first to appear smee the ongmal pnvatc 
pubheauon by the author m i8<58 In everything an innovator, 
always meticulous, scrupulous and exacting m his demands, whatever 
issued firom the hands of Cendrars at La Sirine is now a valuable 
collcctor*s Item Hand in hand with this capabihty for collaboration 
goes another quahty — the ability, or graces to make the first over- 
tures, Whether it be a criminal, a saint, a man of genius, a tyro with 
promise, Cendrars is the first tp look him up, the first to herald him, 

^ Cendrars has also translated Al Capone's autobiography 
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the first to aid him m die way the person most desires I speak with 
justifiable warmth here No wnter ever paid me a more signal 
honor than dear Blaise Cendrars who, shordy after die publication 
of Tropic of Cancer^ knocked at my door one day to extend die hand 
of fiicndship Nor can I forget that first tender, eloquent review of 
the book whidh appeared under his signature in Orbes shordy dicrc- 
aftcr (Or perhaps it was brfore he appeared at the studio m the Villa 
Seurat) 

There were tunes when reading Cendrars — and this is something 
which happens to me rarely — that I put the book down m order to 
wring my hands with joy or despair, with anguish or with despera- 
tion Cendrars has stopped me m my tracks again and ^;am, just as 
implacably as a gunman pressing a rod against one’s spme Oh, yes, 
I am often earned away by exaltation in reading a man's work But 
I am alluding now to something other than exaltation I am talking 
of a sensation m which all one’s emotions ar^ blended and confused 
I am talking of knockout blows Cendrars has knocked me cold 
Not onc^, but a number of times And I am not exaedy a ham, when 
It comes to taking it on the chin ^ Yes, mon chcr Cendrars, you not 
only stopped we, you stopped the dock. It has taken me days, 
weeks, sometunes months, to recover fi:om these bouts with you 
Even years later, I can put my hand to the spot where I caught the 
blow and feel the old smart You battered and bruised me , you 
left me scarred, dazed, punch-drunk The cunous thing is dut the 
better I know you— through your books — the more susceptible I 
become It is as if you had put the Indian, sign on me. I come forward 
with chin outstretched — to take it I am your meat, as I have so 
often said And it is because I believe I am not unique in this, because 
I wish others to enjoy this uncommon cxpencncc, that I contanuc to 
put m my htde word for you whenever, wherever, I cam 

I mcautiously said the better I know you.” My dear Cendrars, 
I will never know you, not as I do other men, of that I am certain. 
No matter how thorou^y you reveal yoursdf I shall never get 
to the bottom of you. I doubt that anyone ever wiD, and it a not 
vamty which prompts me to put it this way. You are as msomtablc sa 
a Buddha You inspire you reveal, but you never yoursdf 
wholly away. Not that you withhold yourself ! No, encountering 
you, whether in person or through die written word, you leave the 
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impression of having given all there is to give Indeed, you are one 
of the few men I know who, m their books as well as in person, give 
that " extra measure ** which means everything to us You give all 
that cm be given It is not your fiinlt that the very core of you 
forbids scrutm) It is the law of your being No doubt there are 
men less inquisittve, less grasping, less clutching, for whom these 
remarks are meaningless But you have so refined our sensitivity, so 
heightened our awareness, so deepened our love for men and women, 
for books, for nature, for a thousand and one things of hfe which 
only one of your own unending paragraphs could catalogue, that you 
awaken in us the desire to turn you inside out When I read you or 
talk to you I am always aware of your inexhaustible awareness you 
arc not just sitting m a chair m a room m a aty in a country, tellmg 
us what IS on your mind or m your mind, you make the chair talk 
and the room vibrate with the tumult of the aty whose life is sustained 
by the mvisible outer throng of a whole nation whose history has 
become your history, whose life is your life and yours thars, and as 
you talk or wnte all these elements, images, facts, creations enter 
into your thoughts and feelings, forming a web which the spider in 
you ceaselessly spins and which spreads m us, your listeners, until 
the whole of acation is involved, and we, you, them, it, everything, 
have lost identity and found new meaning, new life 

Before proceeding fiirther, tharc are two boefc on Cendrars which 
I would hfce to recommend to all who are interested m knowing 
more about the man Both are entitled Blaise Cendrars One is by 
Jacqucs-Hcnry Lev^que (Editions de la Nouvellc Critique, Pans, 
194.7), the other by Louis Parrot (Editions Pierre Seghers, Pam, 
1948), finished on the author’s deathbed- Both contam biblio- 
graphies, excerpts fix»m Cendrars* works, and a number of photo- 
graphs taken at various penods of his life Those who do not read 
French may glean a surprising knowledge of this enigmatic mdividual 
from the photographs alone (It is amazing what spice and vitality 
French publishers lend their publications through the insertion of old 
photographs Seghers has been particularly cnterpnsmg m this 
respect Inhisscnes trfjitdesquare books, called 
he has giva; us a veritable gallery of contemporary and near contem- 
porary figures) 

* butributed m the United States by New Djtectioiss^ 
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Yc 8» one can glean a lot about Cendrars just from studying bis 
physiognomy He has probably been photographed more than any 
contemporary wnter In addition, sketches and portraits of him have 
been made by any number of celebrated artists, including Modigliani, 
Apollinaire, L^gcr Flip the pages of the two books I just mentioned 
— ^Levfequc’ s and Parrot* s , take a good look at this “ gueule ” which 
Cendrars has presented to lie world m a thousand difiercnt moods 
Some will make you weep , some are almost hallucinating There 
IS one photo of him taken m uniform dunng the days of the Foreign 
Legion when he was a corporal His left hand, holding a butt which 
IS burning bis fingers, protrudes from beneath the cape , it is a 
hand so expressive, so very eloquent, that if you do not know the 
story of his missing arm, this will convey it unerringly It is with 
this powerful and sensitive left hand that he has written most of his 
books, signed his name to innumerable letters and post cards, shaved 
himself, washed himself gmded ins speedy Alfa-Romco throng 
the most dangerous terrains , it is with dus left hand that he has 
hacked his way through jungles, punched his way through brawls, 
defended himsdf, shot at men and beasts, clapped his copams on the 
back, greeted with a warm clasp a long lost friend and caressed the 
w o me n and animals he has loved There is another photo of him 
taken m 1921 when he was working with Abd Gance on the film 
called La Roue, the eternal cigarette glued to his bps, a tooth missing, 
a huge checkered cap with an enormous peak hanging over one ear 
The expression on his free is something out of Dostoievsky On the 
opposite page IS a photo taken by Raymone m 1924, when he was 
woiking on VOr (SiUt€r*s Ckld) Here he stands with legs spread 
apart, his left hand shdmg mto the pocket of h^ baggy pantaloons, 
a m^got to his bps, as always hi this photo he looks hkc a healthy 
cocky young peasant of Slavic ongim There is a tauntmg gleam m 
hu eye, a sort of frank, good-natured defiance Futi you, Jack, 
fmfinc mdyou?** That’s what it conveys, his look Another, 
taken with tevisque at Tremblay-sur-Maulne, 1926, captures him 
square in the prime of hfc. Hcxehescemstobeathisp«i^ysjcaHy ; 
be emanates health, joy, vitality^ In 192S we have the phefto winch 
\m been reprinted by the dioosands & is Cendrars of the Soodi 
American penod, looking fit, rieek almost^ wdl garbed, hb conk 
aowned by a handsome fedora with its soft iKmiuptumici He has 
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a burning, farawa\ look m die eyes, as if he had just come back from 
the Antarctic (I believe it was m this period that he was wntmg, 
or had just finished, Dan Yacky the fint half of which [Le Plan de 
rAigmlk] has only recendy been issued in translation by an English 
publisher But it is m 1944 that we catch a glimpse of le vieux 
L^ionnairc — photo by Chardon, CavaiUon Here he reminds one 
of Victor MacLaglan in the tide r6le of The Infimier This is the 
penod of f Homme Fondtoyiy for me one of his major books Here 
he IS the fully developed earth man composed of many rich layers — 
roustabout, tramp, bum, panhandler, mixer, bruiser, adventurer, 
sailor, soldier, tough guy, the man of a thousand-and-one hard, 
bitter expenenccs who never went under but npened, npened, 
npened Un homme, ^uoi ^ There are two photos taken m 194.6, 
at Aix-cn-Provcncc, which yield us tender, moving images of him 
One, in vdbich he leans against a fence, shows him surrounded by 
the urchins of the neighboudiood he is t whing them a few slaght 
of hand tncks The other catches him walking through a shadowed 
old street which curves endeanngly His look is meditative, if not 
tnste It IS a beautiful photograph, redolent of the atmosphere of 
the Midn One walks with him m his pensive mood, hushed by the 
unseizable thoughts which envelop him I force myself to 

draw reiEL I could go on forever about the “ physiognonuc aspects 
of tie m a n His is a mug one can never forget It’s hitnany that’s 
what Human like Chinese faces, like Egyptian, Cretan, Etrusc^ 
ones 

Many are the dungs which have been said against this wnter 
that his books are cinematic m style, that they are sensational, that 
be exaggerates and deforms i outrance, that he is prolix and verbose, 
that he lacks all sense of form, that he is too much the reahst or else 
that his narratives are too incredible, and so on ad infinitum Taken 
altogether there is, to be sure, a gram of truth m these accusanons, but 
let us remember — only a grain ^ They reflect the views of the paid 
erme, the acadetmoan, the frustrated novelist But supposing, for a 
moment, we accepted them at free value Will they hold water ^ 
Take his cinematic technique, for example Well, are we not hving 
m the age of the cinema t Is not this period of history more fantastic, 
more ** incredible,” than the simulacrum of it which we see unrolled 

^ Me Aiiiarctsc Fugtie , Pushkin Press, London, 1948 
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OH ihc Sliver screen = As for ks sensationalism— have we forgotten 
GiUcs dc Rais, the Marquis dc Sadc, the Memoirs of Casanova a As 
for hvperbole, what of Pindar t As for prolixity and verbosity, what 
about Jules Remains or Marcel Proust » As for exaggeration and 
deformation, what of Rabelais, Swift, CAnc, to mention an anoma- 
lous tnmt} ’ As for ladc of form, that percnmal jackass which is 
always kicking up its heds in the pages of htcrary reviews, have I not 
heard cultured Europeans rant about the vegetal ” aspect of Hindu 
temples, the facades of which arc studded with a not of human, 
animal and other forms t Have I not seen them twisting thek kps 
in distaste when examining the amaEing efflorescences embodied in 
Iibetan scrolls » No taste, eh i No sense of proportion » No 
control I C’cst ca Dc la mesure avant tout ^ These cultured 
nobodies forget that their beloved exemplars, the Greeks, worked 
with Cyclopean blocks, created monstrosities as well as apotheoses of 
harmony, grace, form and spmt , they forget perhaps that the 
Cydadic Kulpturc of Greece surpassed m abstraction and simplifica^ 
non anything which Brancusi or his followers ever attempted The 
very mythology of these worshippers of beauty, whose motto was 
“ Nothing to the extreme,*^ is a revelation of the monstrous ” 
aspect of their bang 

Otn, Cendrars is full of excrescences There are passages which 
swell up out of the body of his text like rank tumors There arc 
detours, parentheses, asides, vAich are the embryomc pith and 
substance of books yet to come There is a grand efflorescence and 
exfoliation, and there is also a grand wastage of material m his 
books Cendrars nathcr cnbs and cabins, nor docs he dram himself 
completely When the moment comes to let go, he lets go When 
It is expedient or efficaaous to be brief he is bncf and to the pomt — 
like a dagger To me his books reflect his lack of fixed hakts, or 
better yet, ks ability to break a habit (A sign of real emanapation *) 
In those swollen paragraphs, which arc hke une mcr houlcusc and 
which some readen, apparently, arc unable to cope with, Cendrars 
reveals ks occamc spmt, Wc who vaunt dear Shakespeare*s mad- 
ness, ks elemental outbursts, arc we to fear dese cosmic gusts » 
We who swallowed the Pmttog^l and Gorganfm^ via Uiquhart, 
arc we to be daunted by catalogues of names, places, dates, events ? 
We who produced the oddest writer many tongue— lewis Carroll— 
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are wc to shy away from the play of words, from Ac ndiculous, the 
grotesque, Ac unspeakable or Ac ** uttedy impossible " ? It takes a 
vjan to hold his brcaA as Cendrars does when he is about to unleash 
one of his tnpie-page paragraphs wiAout stop A mm > A deep- 
sea Aver A whale A whale of a man, preasciy 
What ts remarkable is Aat Ais same man has also given us some 
of Ac shortest sentences ever wntten, particularly in his poems and 
prose poems Here, m staccato rhythm — ^Ict us not forget Aat 
before he was a writer he was a musician * — he deploys a telegraphic 
style (It might also be called *' tcIesActic ”) One can read it as 
fast as Chinese, wiA whose written characters his vocables have a 
cunous affinity, to my way of thinking This particular tech- 
nique of CenAan’ creates a kind of exorasm—a dehvcrance from 
the heavy weight of prose, from Ac impedimenta of grammar and 
syntax, from Ac illusory mtcIhgA Aty of Ac merely communicative 
m speech In FEubage, for example, wc discover a sibylhnc quahty 
of Aought and utterance It is one of his cunous books An 
extreme Also a departure and an end CenAars is indeed Afficult 
to classify, Aough why wc should want to classify him I don’t 
know Sometimes I think of him as ** a writer’s wntcr,” Aough he 
IS definitely not Aat But what I mean to say is that a writer has 
mtxch to learn from Cendrars hi school, I remember, wc were 
always being urged to take as models men ike Macaulay, Colendgc, 
Ruskin, or Edmund Burke--even dc Maupassant Why they didn’t 
say Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, I don’t know No professor ever 
believed, I dare say, that any of us brats would turn out to be wnters 
one day They were feilures Acmselvcs, hence teaAcrs Cendrarshas 
made it dear that the only teacher, Ae only model, is life itself 
What a writer learns from Cen Aan is to follow his nose, to obey life’s 
commanA, to worship no oAer god but life Some interpreters will 
have It that CenAars means “ the dangerous life ” I don’t beheve 
CenAars would limit it Aus He means life pure and simple, m all 
Its aspects, all its ramifications, all its bypaths, temptatiotts, hazarA, 
what not If he is an adventurer, he is an adventurer in all realms of 
life. What interests him is every phase of life The subjects he Has 
toudicd on, Ae Acmes he has pursued, arc cncyclopacAc AnoAcx 
sign of ** emanapadon,*’ this aH-mdusive absorption in life’s mynad 
mamfeflutions It is often vAen he seems most realistic," for 
6$ 
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example, tliat he tends to pull all the stops on his organ. The realist 
IS a meagre soul He sees what is m front of him, hie a horse with 
bhnders Cendrars* vision is perpetually open , it is almost as if he 
had an extra eye buned in his crown, a skyhght open to all the 
cosmic rays Such a man, you may be sure, will never complete his 
lifers work, because life will always be a step ahead of hun Besides, 
life knows no completion, and Cendraxs is one with life An 
article by Pierre de Latil m Im Gazette Jes Lettres, Pans, August < 5 , 
1949, informs us that Cendrars has projected a dozen or more books 
to be written within the next few years It is an astounding pro- 
gram, considering that Cendrars is now m his sixties, that he has 
no secretary, that he wntes with his left hand, that he is restless 
underneath, always itching to sally forth and sec more of the world, 
that he actually detests writing and looks upon his work as forced, 
labor He works on four or five books at a time He wdl finish them 
all, I am certain I only pray that I hvc to read the tnlogy of ** les 
souvenirs humains ” called Afdupes de ma tour <f ivoire, which will 
consist of Homtnes de lettres^ Hommes d^effatres and Vie des hommes 
obscurs Particularly the lastHiamcd 
I have long pondered over Cendrars’ confessed insomnia He 
attnbutes it to his life m the trenches, if I remember ri^tly True 
enough, no doubt, but I surmise there are deeper reasons for it At 
any rate, what I wish to pomt out is that there seems to be a conneo- 
txoa between his fecundity and his sleeplessness For the ordinary 
individual sleep is the restorative Exceptional individuals — holy 
men, gurus, mventors, leaders, men of afl&irs, or certam types of the 
msanc — arc able to do with very littk sleep They apparently have 
odier means of replenishing their dynamic potential Some men, 
merely by varying their pursuits, can go on working with almost 
no sleep Others, hke the yogi and the guru, m becoming more and 
more aware and therefore more ahve, virtually emancipate them- 
selves from the thrall of sleep (Why sleep if the purpose of hfc is to 
enjoy creation to the fullest f) With Cendrars, I have the fedmg 
that m switching from active Jifc to wnting, and vice versa* he 
re jhxushcs himscK A pure supposition on my part Otherwise I am “■ 
at a loss to account for a man burning the candle at both ends and 
not consuming hnnsclfi Cendrars mentions somewhere that he is of 
a hne of long-hved antecedents He has certainly squandered ks 
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hereditary patrimony regally But — he shows no signs of cr a c k in g up 
Indeed, he seems to have entered upon a penod of second youth He 
IS confident that when he reaches the npe age of seventy he will be 
ready to embark on new adventures It will not surprise me m the 
least if he does , I can see him at nmety scaling the Himalayas or 
embarking m the first rocket to voyage to the moon 
But to come back to the relation between his wnting and his 
sleeplessness If one examines the dates given at the end of his 
books, mdicating the time he spent on them* one is struck by the 
rapidity with which he executed them as well as by the speed with 
which (all good-sized books) they succeed one another All this 
imphcs one thing, to my mind, and that is “ obsession ** To write 
one has to be possessed and obsessed What is it that possesses and 
obsesses Cendrars ? L%je He is a man m love with life— ct c*cst tout 
No matter ifhe denies this at times, no matter if he vilifies the tunes or 
excoriates his contemporaries m the arts, no matter if he compares his 
own recent past with the present and finds the latter lacking, no 
matter if he deplores the trends, the tcndenacs, the philosophies and 
behavior of the men of our epoch* he is the one man of our time who 
has proclaimed and trumpeted the fact that today is profound and 
beautiful And it is just because he has anchored himself m the midst 
of contemporary life, where, as if fi:om a conning tower, he surveys 
all life, past, present and future, the hfe of the stars as well as the 
life of the ocean depths, hfe in mimsculc as well as die hfe grandiose, 
that I seized upon him as a shining example of the nght prxnaple, the 
nght attitude towards hfe No one can steep himself m the splendors 
of the past more than Cendrars , no one can had the future with 
greater zest ; but it is tbe present, the eternal present, which he 
glorifies and wuth which he allies himself It is such men, and only 
such men, who arc m the tradition, who cany on The others are 
backward lookers, idolaters, or eke mere wraiths of hopefulness, 
bommentcun With Cendrars you strike ore And it is because he 
understands the present so profoundly, accepts it and is one with it, 
that he is able to predict the future so unerringly Not that he sets 
himself up as a soothsayer I No, his prophetic remarks are made 
casually and discreetly ; they are buned often in a maze of unrelated 
material la this he often reminds me of the good physician 
He knows how to take the pulse^ fix fact, he knows all the 
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pukes, like the Chinese physicians of old When he sa}s of certain 
men that they are ack, or of certain artists that they arc corrupt or 
fakes, or of pohuoans m general that they arc crazy, or of military 
men that they arc cmninals, he knows whereof he speaks It is the 
magister in him which is speaking 
He has, however, another way of speaking which is more endearing 
to me He can speak with tenderness Lawrence, it wdl be remem- 
bered, ongmally thought of calling the book known as Lady 
Chatterleys Lover by the title “ Tenderness ” I mention Lawrence’s 
name because I remember vividly Cendrars’ allusion to him on the 
occasion of his memorable visit to the Villa Seurat “ You must 
think a lot of Lawrence,” he said qucstioningly ** I do,” I rephed 
We exchanged a few words and then I recall him asking me fair and 
square if I did not believe Lawrence to be overrated It was the 
metaphysical side of Lawrence, I gathered, that was not to his liking, 
that was “ suspect,” I should say (And it was just at diis penod that 
I was engrossed m this particular aspect of Lawrence I am sure, at 

any rate, that my defense of Lawrence was weak and unsustamed 
To be truthful, I was much more interested m hearing Cendrats* 
viewof&c manthanmjpistifyingmy owm Often, later, m reading 
Cendrars this word “ tenderness ” crossed my hps It would escape 
mvoluntanly, rouse me from my revene Futile though it be, I 
would then indulge m endless speculation, comparing Lawrence’s 
tenderness widi Cendrars’ They arc, I now thmk, of two distmct 
kinds Lawrence’s weakness is man, Cendrars’ men Lawrence 
longed to know men better , he wanted to work m common with 
diem It IS m Apocalypse that he has some of the most moving 
passages — on the withering of die “ societal ” mstinct They create 
real anguish m us — ^for Lawrence They make us realize die tortures 
he su&rcd in trying to be " a man among mem” Widi Cendrars I 
detect no hmt of such deprivation or mutilation In the ocean of 
humamty Cendrars swims as bhthdy as a porpoise or a dol^him In 
his narratives he is always togedier with men, one with diem m 
deed, one with them m thought ffheisasohtary,heisnevcrthdcss 
fiilly and completely a man. He is also the brother of all mem 
Never docs he set himsdfup as supenor to his fellow man. Lawrence 
though^ himself supenor, erften, oftea---I think that is undanable — 
md very often he was anything bat Very often it is a lesser man who 
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instructs ” lum Or shames him I^wrcnce had too great a love 
for “ humanity to understand or get along Tvith his fellow man 
It 13 when we come to their respective fictional characters that wc 
sense the nft between these two figures With the exception of the 
self portraits, given in Sons and Lovers, Kangaroo, Aarons Rod and 
sudi like, all Lawrence’s characters are mouthpieces for his philosophy 
or the philosophy he wishes to depose They are ideational creatures, 
moved about hfcc chess pieces They have blood m them all right, 
but It IS the blood whidi Lawrence has pumped into them Cendrars’ 
characters issue firom hfe and their activity stems from life’s movmg 
vortex They too, of course, acquaint us with his philosophy of life, 
but ohhqudy, m the dhptic manner of art 
The tendamess of Cendrars exudes from all pores He docs not 
Sparc his characters , neither does he revile or castigate them His 
harshest words, let me say parenthetically, arc usually reserved for 
the poets and artists whose work he considers spunous Aside from 
these diatnbes, you wJi rarely find him passing judgment upon 
others What you do find is that m laymg bare the weaknesses or 
faults of his subjects he is unmasking, or endeavoring to unmask, 
thar essential heroic nature All the diverse figures— human, all too 
human — ^which crowd his books are glorified m their basic, mtnnsic 
being They may or may not have been heroic m the fiicc of death , 
they may or may not have been heroic before the tnhunal of justice , 
but they are heroic in the common struggle to assert and uphold 
thar own pnmal bemg I mentioned a while ago the book by Al 
Jennings which Cendrars so ably translated The very choice of this 
book IS indicative of my point This mite of a man, this outlaw 
with an exaggerated sense of justice and honor who is ” up for hfe ” 
(but eventually pardoned by Theodore Roosevelt), this terror of 
the West who wells over with tenderness, is just the sort of man 
Cendrars would choose to tell the world about, just the sort of man he 
would uphold as bemg filled with the dignity of hfe Ah, how I 
should like to have been there when Cendrars eventually caught up 
with him, m Hollywood of aH places I Cendrars has written of tbs 
bnef encounter and I heard of it myself firom Al Jennings* own 
lips when I met him by chance a few years ago — in a bookshop 
there m Hollywood 

b the books written since the Occupation, Cendrars has much to 
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say about the War — the First War, naturally, not only because 
it was less inhuman but because the future course of his life, 
I might say, was deaded by it. He has also written about 
the Second War, particularly about the of Pans and the 
mcrediblc exodus preceding it Haunting pages, reminiscent 
of Revelattm Ei^ualled in war literature only by Sn Exupdrv*s 
Flight to Arras (See the section of his book, Le Lotissefuent Ju Cteh 
which first appeared m the revue, Le Clteval de Troie, entitled 
Un Nouveau Patrott pour V Aviation )* In all these recent books 
Cendran reveals himself more and more mtimately So penetrative, 
so naked, are these glimpses he permits us that one instinctively 
recoils So sure, swift and deft are these revelations that it is like 
watching a safecracker at work In these flashes stand revealed the 
whole swarm of mtunates whose hves dovetail with his own 
Exposed through the lund searchlight of his Cydopcan eye tie^ are 
caught in the flux and surveyed from every angle Here there is 
** completion ** of a sort Nothing is omitted or altered for the sake 
of the narrative With these books the “ narrative is stepped up, 
broadened out, the supports and buttresses battered away, m order 
that the book may become part of life, swim with life’s currents, 
and remain forever identical with life Here one comes to gnps with 
the men Cendrars truly loves, the men he fought beside m the trenches 
and whom he saw wiped out like rats, the Gypsies of the Zone whom 
he consorted with in the good old days, the ranchen and odicr 
figures SiOm the South American scene, die porters, conaerges, 
tradesmen, truck drivers, and “ people of no account " (as we say), 
and It IS with the utmost sympathy and undentendmg that he 
treats these latter What a gallery ^ Infinitely more exating, m 
every sense of the word, than Balzac's gaUcry of types ” This 
IS the real Human Comedy No soaological studies, i la Zola No 
satffical puppet show, I la Thackeray No pan-iumanity, i k 
Jules Romams Here m these kttcr books, though minus the aim and 
purpose of the great Russian, but perhaps with another aim which 
we will understand better later, at any rate, with equal amphtude, 
violence, humor, tenderness and rchgious— 'yes;, religious— fervor, 
Cmdrars giv© us the French equivalent of Dostoievsky’s outpour- 
m such works as The Idiots The Possessed^ The Brothers Karatnoxov 
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A production which could only be realized, consummated, in the 
ripe middle years of life 

Everything now forthcomi n g has been digested a thousand 
times Again and again Ccndran has pushed bade— where ? mto 
what deep well ’ — the multiform story of his life This heavy, 
molten mass of expencnce raw and refined, subtle and crude, 
digested and predigested, which had been lodging m his entraik like 
a torpid and amorphous dmosaur idly flapping its rudimentary 
wmgs, this cargo destined for eventual dehvery at the exact time 
and the exact place, demanded a touch of dynamite to be set off 
From June, 1940, to the 21st of August, 1943, Cendrars remained 
awesomely silent II s’est tm Chut ^ Motus ^ What starts him 
wnting again is a visit fi'om his fiicnd Edouard Pcasson, as he relates 
m the opening pages of Y Homme Foudroyi En passant he evokes the 
memory of a certain night in 1915, at the front — la plus temblc que 
j’ai vAme” There were other occasions, one suspects, before the 
CTiUcal visit of his friend Peisson, which might have served to 
detonate the charge But perhaps on these occasions the fuse burned 
out too quickly or was damp or smothered under by the weight of 
world events But let us drop these useless speculations Let us 
dive into Section 17 of Un Nouveau Patron Pour YAviotwn 

This brief section begins with the recollection of a sentence of 
Rtoy de Gourmont’s . **And it shows great progress that* 
where women prayed before, cows now chew the cud ** In 
a few Imes comes this from Cendrars* own mouth 

Beginning on May loth, Surrealism descended upon 
earth . not the works of absurd poets who pretend to be 
such and who, at most, arc but sou-reahstes since they 
preach the subconsaous, but the work of Christ, the only 
poet of the surreal 

If ever I had faith, it was on that day that grace should 
have touched me 

FoDow two paragraphs dealmg m turbulent, compressed fiiry 
widi the ever execrable condition of war Like Goya, he repeats 

vu ” The second paragraph ends thus 

The sun had stopped. The weather forecast announced 
an anu-cyclonc lasting forty days It couldn*t be ’ For 
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whidi reason everything went wrong gear-wheds 
would not lock, machinery everywhere broke down 
the dead-pomt of everything 

The next five hnes will ever remain m my memory 

No, on May loth, humanity was & from adequate 
to the event. Lord I Above, the sky was like a backside 
with gleaming buttocks and the sun an inflamed anus 
What else but shit could ever have issued from it ? 

And modem man screamed with fear 

This man of August the 21st, 1943, who is exploding m aU 
directions at once, had of course already delivered himself of a wad 
of books, not least among them, we shall probably discover one 
day, bang the ten volumes of Notre Pam QuouJten which he com- 
posed mtenmttcntly over a penod of ten years m a chateau outside 
Pans, to which manusenpts he never signed ins name, confiding the 
chests containing this material to various safety vaults in dificrcnt 
parts of Soudi Amenca and then throwing the keys away (*‘Je 
^ouirm tester TAnortywe,” he says ) 

In the books begun at Aix-en-Provence are voluminous notcs» 
placed at the ends of the vanous sections I will quote just one, from 
BourUngt^er (the section on Genoa), which constitutes an everlasting 
tnbutc to the poet so dear to Rrench men of letters 

Dear Gerard de Nerval, man of the crowd, night- 
walker, slang-ist, impcmtcnt dreamer, neurastheme lover 
of the Capitd*s small theatres and the vast nccropoli of 
the East architect of Solomon's Tctaplc, transl^r of 
Faust, porsonal secretary to the Queen ot Sheba, Druid of 
the 1st and and class, sentimental vagabond of die Ile-de- 
France, last of die Valois, child of Pans, bps of gold, you 
hung yourself in the mouth of a sewer after shooting your 
poems up to the sky and now your shade swings ever 
before tnem, ever larger and larger, between Notre- 
Dame and Saint-Merry, and your fiery Chimcaras range 
this square of the heavens like six dishevelled and terrifying 
comets By ypur appeal to the New Spmt you for ever 
disturbed our feeling today and nowadays men could 
not go on Irving wimout ^ anxiety , 

* The Eag^ has already passed • die New Spmt calls 
me ’ (Homs, str HI, v 9) 
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On page 244, in the same body of notes, Cendrars states the 
following “ The other day I was sixty and it is only today, as I reach 
the end of the present talc, that I begin to beheve m my vocation of 
wnter Put that m your pipe and smoke it, you lads of twenty-five, 
thirty and forty yean of age who arc constantly belly-aching because 
you have not yet succeeded m establishing a reputation Be glad that 
you are still ahve, still Itmng your hfe, still garnering expencnce, stifll 
enjoying tie bitter fruits of isolation and neglax ^ 

I would have liked to dwell on many singular passages in these 
recent books replete widi the most astounding facts, madents, 
hterary and histone events, sacntific and occult allusions, cunosa of 
htcrature, bizarre types of men and women, feasts, drunken bouts, 
humorous escapades, tender idylls, anecdotes concerning remote 
places, times, legends, extraordinary colloquies with extraordinary 
mdividuals, reminiscences of golden days, burlesques, fentasies, 
myths, inventions, introspections and cviscerations I would 
have liked to speak at length of that singular author and even more 
singular man, Gustave Le Rouge, the author of 312 books which 
the reader has most hkely never heard of, the vancty, nature, style 
and contents of which Cendrars dwcUs on con amore , I would hke to 
have given the reader some little flavor of the closing section, VendeUa^ 
from YHomm Feudroyi^ which is direct from the bps of Sawo tie 
Gypsy , I would ike to have takm tie reader to La Comue, chez 
Paquita, or to that wonderful hideout m the South of France where, 
hoping to finish a book m peace and tranquihty, Cendrars abandons 
the page which he had sipped into the typewriter after writing a 
hnc or two and never looks at it agam but gives himself up to pleasure, 
idleness, revenc and drink , I would ike to have given the reader at 
least an mklmg of that bair-raismg story of the *' homuncui ** which 
Cendrars recounts at length m Bourlrnguer (the section called 
G^es hut if I were to dip into these extravaganzas I should 
never be able to extricate myself 
I shall jump instead to tie last book received from Cendrars, tie 
one called La BanUeue de PanSf published by La Guildc du Livrc, 
Lausanne It is dhistptcd with 130 photographs by Robert Doisneau, 
sincere, moving, unvarnished documents which eloquently supple- 
ment the text Dc nouveau une bdle coUaboradon (Vivc la 
colkboratcurs, les vrazs ^ ) The text is faudy short— fifty large pages 
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But hauntmg pages, wntten sur Ic vif (From the 154 of July to 
tlic 31st of August, 1949 ) If there were nothing more noteworthy 
m these pages than Cendrars’ description of a night at Saint-Dems 
on the eve of an aborted revolution this short text would be worth 
preserving But there arc other passages equally sombre and arresting, 
or nostalgic, poignant, saturated with atmosphere, saturated with the 
pullulating effervescence of the sordid suburbs Mention has often 
been made of Cendrars' nch vocabulary, of the poetic quality of his 
prose, of his abihty to incorporate m his rhapsodic passages the mon- 
trous jargon and tcrmmology of sacncc, industry, mvcntion This 
document, which is a sort of retrospective elegy, is an excellent 
example of his virtuosity In memory he moves in on the suburbs 
from East, South, North, and West, and, as if armed with a magic 
wand, resusatates the drama of hope, longing, failure, ennui, despair, 
frustration, misery and resentment which devours die denizens of this 
vast belt In one compact paragraph, the second in the section called 
Nord,’* Cendrars gives a graphic, physical summary of all that 
makes up the hideous suburban terrain It is a bird’s-^yc view of the 
ravages which follow m the walcc of mdustry A htde later he gives 
us a detailed description of the mtenor of one ofEnglanffs war plants, 
** ashadow fretory,” whichis m utter contrast to the fort^mg It is a 
masterftil faece of reportage m which die cannon plays the r6le of ved- 
ette But m paying his tnbute to the fectory, Cendrars makes it dear 
where he stands It is the one kind of work he has no stomach for 
** Micux vaut etre un vagabond,” is his dictum. In a few swift hues 
he volplanes over die eternal bloody war btsmess and, with a cry of 
shame for the Hiroshima experiment,’' he launches the staggering 
figures ofthe last war’s havoc tabulated by a Swiss review for the use 
and the benefit of those who arc preparing the coming carnival of 
death They belong, these figures, just as the beautiful arsenals belong 
and the hideous banheuc And finally, for he has had them in mind 
throughout, Cendrars asks ^ ** What of the children f Wlio are 
they t Whence do dicy come » Where axe dicy going i ” Referring 
us back to the photos of Robert Doisneau, he evokes the figures of 
David and Gohadi— to let m know what indeed the htde ones may 
have instore for m. 

No mere document, this bock It is something I should hkc to 
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own m a breast-pocket edition, to carry with me should I ever 
wander forth again Something to take onc^s bearm^ by 
It has been my lot to prowl the streets, by mght as well as day, of 
these God-forsaken precincts of woe and misery, not only here m my 
own country but m Europe too In their spmt of desolation they are 
all ahke Those which ring the proudest atics of the earth are the 
worst They stink like chancres When I look back on my past I can 
scarcely sec anythmg else, smell anything else but these festering 
empty lots, these filthy, shrouded streets, these rubbish heaps of 
jemes mdiscmmnately mixed with the garbage and refuse, the for- 
lom, utterly senseless household objects, toys, broken gadgets, vases 
and pisspots abandoned by the poverty-stricken, hopeless, helpless 
creatures who make up the population of these distncts In moments 
of high fetdc I have threaded my way amidst the bnc^a-brac and 
shambles of these quarters and thought to myself What a poem ^ 
What a documentary film * Often I recovered my sober senses only 
by cursing and gnashing my teeth, fay flying mto wild, fiitilc rages, 
by picturing mysdf a benevolent dictator who would eventually 
“ restore order, peace and justice ” I have been obsessed for weeks 
and months on end by such experiences But I have never succeeded 
in making muac of it (And to think that Enk Satie, whose domicile 
Robert Doisneau gives us m one of the photos, to thmk that this man 
also made music ” m that craay building is something vdneb makes 
my scalp itch ) No, I have never succeeded m making music of this 
msensate matenai J have tried a number of tunes, but my spirit is 
stiH too young, toofillcd widi repulsion I lack that abflity to recede, to 
assimilate, to pound the mortar with a chctmsfs skill But Cendrars 
has succeeded, and that is why I take my hat off to him Salut, chcr 
Bkise Cendrars * You arc a musician Salute 1 And glory be * Wc 
have need of the poets of mgjbt and desolation as well as the other sort 
We have need of comforting words— -and you give them — ^as well 
as vitnohc diatribes Wlwm I say we I mean all of us Ours is a 
thirst unquenchable for an eye such as yours, an eye which condemns 
without passing judgment, an eye which wounds by its naked glance 
and heals at the same time Especially m Amenca do “ wc need 
your hstonc touch, your vdvety badeward sweep of the plume. Yes, 
we need It perhaps more than anything you have to offer us* History 
has passed over our scarred, terrains vagucs at a gallop It has left us 
7 ^ 
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a feiA names, a few absurd monuments — and a vcntablc chaos of 
bnc-a-brac The one race which inhabited these shores and which 
did not mar the work of God was the redskins Today they occupy 
the wastelands For their ** protection*' we have organized a pious 
sort of concentration camp It has no barbed wires, no instruments of 
torture, no armed guards We simply leave them there to die out 
But I cannot end on this dolorous note, which is only the backfire 
of those secret rumblings which begm anew whenever the past crops 
up There is alwap a rear view to be had firom these crazy edifices 
which our mmds inhabit so tcnaaously The view firom Satie’s 
back wmdow is the kmd I mean Wherever in the “ zone ” there is a 
cluster of shabby buildmgs, there dwell the httlc people, the salt of 
the earth, as we sav, for without them we would be left to starve, 
without them that crust which is thrown to the dogs and which we 
pounce on like wolves would have only the savor of death and re- 
venge Through those oblong windows fix>m which die bedding 
hangs I can see my pallet in the comer where I have flopped for the 
night, to be rescued again in miraculous fcshion the next sundown, 
always by a “ nobody,” which means, when we get to understand 
human speech, by an angd m disgtnsc What mattenfwidi the cofee 
one swallows a mislaid emmenagogue ? What matter if a stray roach 
clings to one's tattered garments i Looking at hfc from the rear 
wmdow one can look down at one’s past as mto a still mirror m 
which the days of desperation merge with the days of joy, the days 
of peace, and the days of deepest friendship Especially do I frei 
this way, think this way, when I look uito my Fretidt backyard 
There all the meaningless pieces of my hfe^Sl mto a pattern I see 
no waste motion- It is ail as dear as The Cracow Poem ” to a chess 
fiend The music it gives off is as simple as were the strains of 
Sweet Alice Ben Bolt ” to my dholdish cars More, it is beanofiil, 
for as Sir H Rider Haggard says m his autobiography ** The naked 
trudi IS always beautiful, even when it tells of evd " 

My dear Cendrars, you most at times have sensed a kind of envy 
m me for all that you have hved through, digested, and vomited 
fotdx transformed, transmogrified, transubstantiated As a child you 
played by Vila's tomb , as a mete lad yon tramped aaoss Europe, 
Russia, Asia, to stoke the furnace m some forpitten hotel m Felon , 
as a yoimg man, m the bloody days of the Lcgicm, you elected to 
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remain a corporal, no more , as a war victun you begged for alms 
m your own dear Pans, and a litde later you were on the bum m 
New York, Boston, New Orleans, Pnsco You have roamed 
far, you have idled the days away, you have burned the candle at 
both ends, you have made fiicnds and cnenues, you have dared to 
wntc the truth, you have known how to be silent, you have pursued 
every path to the end, and you are still in your prime, still building 
casdes in the air, still breaking plans, habits, resolutions, because to 
Uve 1$ your primary aim, and you are living and will contmue to kvc 
both in the flesh and in the roster of the lUustnous ones How foolish, 
how absurd of me to think that I might be of help to that by 
puttmg m my htde word for you here and there, as I said before, I 
would be advancing your cause. You have no need of my help or 
of anyone's Just living your life as you do you automatically aid 
us, all of us, everywhere where life is hved Once again I doff my hat 
to you I bow in reverence I have not the right to dilute you because 
I am not your peer I prefer to remain your devotee, your loving 
disaple, your spintual brother in dcr Ewigkcit 
You always dose your greetings with ma amic " I grasp 
that warm left hand you prefer and I wring it with joy, with 
gratitude, ajad widi an cveriastmg benediction on my hps 


So 
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RIDER HAGGARD 

SmcE mentiomiig Rider Haggard's name, tus bc>ok. She, lias fallen 
mto my hands I have now read about two-thirds of it, my first 
glance at the book since the year 1905 or I90<5, as best I remember 
I feel impeUed to relate, as quietly and restrained as I can, the extra- 
ordinary reactions which I am now expenenemg as a result of 
this second reading To begm with* I must confess that not until I 
came to Chapter ii, The Plam of K6r,” did I have the fiontest 
rccoUectLon of rcadmg a word of this starting book before I was 
certain, nevertheless, that die moment I encountered that mystenous 
creature called Ayesha (She) my memory would come alive. It 
has fidlen out just as I antiapatcd As with The Lton of (he Norths 
rdferred to carher, so m She I rediscover die emotions whidi first 
overcame me upon coming 6cc to £u:c with a “ femme fetale ” 
{The femme fetale !) Ayesha, die true name of this ag^dess beauty,* 
this lost soul who refuses to die until her bdoved returns to earth 
agam, occupies a posiuon— at least, m my mind--comparable 
to the Sun m the galaxy of immortal lovers, all of them cursed 
with a deathless beauty In das starry firmament Helen of Troy is 
but a pale moon- Indeed, and only today can I say it with certitude, 
Helen was never real to me- Ayesha is more than real- Sheissupcr- 
real, m every sense of that maligned word About her personage the 
author has spun a web of such proportions that it almost deserves 
die appellation “ cosmogonic ” Hden is legendary, mythical — 
dc la htt&aturc Ayesha b of die eternal dements, bodi discaniatc 
and mcamafic. She b of the dark modiers, of which mystenous 
race we get hints and echoes m Germanic litmuirc But before 
I babble on about the wonders of dns narrative whnh dates from 
the next to die last decade of the I'^finctccndi Century, let me speak 
of certain tevdatioas ooncetmng my own character and identity 
vvhidh ate <?onncctcd with it 
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As I wnte tins book I keep jotting down the tides of books I 
have read, as they return to memory It is a game which has taken 
complete possession of me The reasons for it I have already begun to 
perceive The pnmary one is that I am rcdiscovenng my own 
idennt} which, unknown to me, had been smothered or stifled 
m the pages of certain books That is to say, in finding myself, 
throu^ certain authors who acted as my mtermedtanes, I had also 
{without knowing it) lost myself And this must have happened 
over and over agam For, what happens to me every day now is 
this the mere recollection of a forgotten tide brings to life not 
only the aura of the book’s untouchable penonahty but the 
knowledge and the rcahty of my former selves I need not add 
that something approaching awe, dread, consternation is beginning 
to take hold of me lam coming to gnps with mysdf in a wholly 
new and uncicpcctcd way It is almost as if I were embarked on 
diat journey to Tibet I have so frequently alluded to and which I 
have less and less need to make as times goes on and I myself go on, 
crab-wise, as seems to be my destmy 

Not for naught, I perceive more and more profoundly, have I 
dung to childhood memones , not for naught have I attached 
such importance to ** the boys m the street,” our life together, our 
gtopuigs for truth, our struggle to understand the perverse order of 
society m which we found ourselves enmeshed and from whose gnp 
we vainly sought to free outsdves 

Just as there are two orders of human knowledge, two kmds of 
wisdom, two traditions, two everything, so m boyhood we came 
to realize that there were two sources of mstruenon the one 
which wc discovered oursdves and secretly strove to guard, and 
the other vdudi we learned about in school and which impressed 
us as not only dull and fonlc, but diabolically frlsc and perverted. 
The one kind of instruction nourished us, the other undermined us 
And I mean this ** literally and in every sense,” to use Rimbaud’s 
expression. 

Every genuine boy is a rebel and an anarch If he were allowed 
to develop accordir^ to his own mstmets, his own inclinations, 
soacty would undago such a radical transformation as to make 
ibc adult revolutionary cower and cringe ffis would jwrobaUy 
not he a comfortable or benevolent pattern of organization, but 
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It would reflect justice, splendor and mtegnty It would accelerate 
the vital pulse of life, abet and augment life And what could be 
more terrifying to adults than such a prospect ^ 

** A bas ITmtoirc * ” (Rimbaud^s words ) Do you begin to ste 
the pregnancy of them » 

The books which we recommended to one another on the q t , 
the books which wc devoured stealthily at all houn of the da) and 
night — and m the weirdest places sometimes • — these books which 
wc discussed in the empty lot, or on a street comer under an arc 
light, or at the edge of a cemetery, or in an icehouse of our own 
construction or a cave dug mto a hillside, or m any secret place of 
gathering, for wc always met as a clan, as blood brothers, as mem- 
bers of a secret order — ^Thc Order of Youth Defending the Traditions 
of Youth * — these books were part of our daily instruction, part 
of our Spartan dasciplmc and our spmtual training They were 
the hentage of antenor orders, inconspicuous groups like oursdves, 
\dio fiom cadicst times fought to keep ahvc and to prolong, if 
possible, the gtdden age of youth- Wc were not aware then that 
our elders, some of them at least, looked back on this haUowcd 
penod of thar hves with envy and longmg , we had no suspiaon 
that our glonous dynasty would be referred to as “ the penod of 
conflict” We did not know that V7c were htde primitives* or 
archaic heroes, saints, martyrs, gods or demigods We kfiew that 
m and that was sufl&aent We wanted a voice in the govern- 
ment of our afiairs we did not -want to be treated as embryonic 
adults For most of us, neither fedicr nor mother were olgccts 
of veneration, much less of idolatry Wc opposed their dubious 
anthonty as best wc could— and at great odds, it goes without 
saymg Our law, and it was the only voice of anthonty we truly 
respected, was the law of life That we understood dm law was 
revealed by the games wc played, that is, by the wa) we played 
them and the inferences wc drew from the way the various players 
entered into them Wc established genome hicrardues ; wc passed 
judgment according to our various levels of understanding, our 
various levels of bemg We were consafom of the peak as well 
as of the base of the pyramid We had faith, reverence and dis- 
apline- We created our oym ordeals and tests of power and fitness, 
We abided b) the decisions of ont supenors, or ow dnef He 
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was a kmg who manifested the dignity and the power of his rank 
— and he never ruled a day beyond his tunc * 

I speak of these fects with some emotion because it amazes me 
that adults should ever forget them, as I see they do Wc all 
ei-penence a thrill when, having put the past behind us, we suddenly 
find ourselves among the pnnutives I mean now the true 
pnmitivc early mam The study of anthropology has one great 
ment — ^it permits us to hve agam as youths The true student of 
primitive peoples has respect, deep respect, for these ** ancestors 
who exist side by side with us but who do not ** grow up ” He 
finds that man m the early stages of his development is m. no wise 
inferior to man in the later stages , some have even found early 
man to be superior, m most respects, to late man ** Early ** and 
“ late are here used accordmg to the vulgar acceptation of the 
terms We know nothing, in truth, about the ongin of early man 
or whetier, indeed, he was young or decadent. And we know 
htde about the origin of ** homo sapiens,” though we pretend 
much There is a gap between the fiuthest reaches of history and 
the rehes and evidences of prehistonc man, branches of which, 
such as the Cro-Magnon, baffle us by the evidences of their intel- 
ligence and aesthetic sensibility The wonders which we constantly 
expect the ardiacologist to unearth, the links in our very slender 
thread of knowledge about our own speacs, are supphed mcessantly 
and m Ac most amazing ways by Aosc whom we refer to con- 
descendingly as imaginative ” writers I limit mysdf to Aese 
latter for the moment smee Ae oAers, sometimes termed “ occult ” 
or “ esoteric ” wnters, arc still less accrcAted. They arc for ” second 
childhood ” (sic) 

Rider Haggard is one of Aose imaginative wnters who 
undoubtedly fed firom many streams Wc Amk of him now as a 
wntcr of boys’ books, content to let his name fade into obhvion 
Perhaps only when our sacnnfic explorers and mvesugators stumble 
upon Ac truths revealed through imagination will wc recognize 
the true stature of such a wntcr 

” What^ ts trnaginmon ? ” asks Bada Haggard Ae midst of 
his narrative And he answees * Perhafs it is a shadow of Ac 
^ intangible truA, perhaps it is Ae soul s Aoug^t f ” 

It was m Ae hmgmation Aat Bkfcd hved cn Ady It was imagm- 
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aGon wkch led a humble grocery boy (Schhcmann), fired by his 
reading of Homer, to go m search of Troy, Tiryns and Mycenae 
And what of Jacob Bochme e What of that intrepid Frenchman, 
CaiUi, the first white man to enter Timbuctoo and come out 
ahvc i What an epic * 

Cunous, but just about the fa m e that I first became acquainted 
with the mystcncs of Egypt, the dazzling history of Crete, the 
bloody annals of the House of Atreus, just when I am overwhelmed 
by my first contact with such themes as remcamanon, spht per- 
sonahty, the Holy Grad, resurrection and immortahty, and so on, 
via such ** romancen ” as Herodotus, Tennyson, Scott, Sienkiewicz, 
Hcnty, Bulwer-Lytton, Mane Corclh, Robert Loins Stevenson 
and others, many others, all these so-called legends, myths and 
supcrsGtious behefi were beginning to take substance m fact 
Schhcmann, Sir Arthur Evans, Frazer, Frobemus, Anmc Besant, 
Madame Blavatsky, Paul Radin, a whole flock of courageous 
pioneers had been busy unvcihng die truth in one realm after 
another, all mterkeked, all contributory m breaking the spell of 
defeat and paralysis m which die doctrines of the Nineteenth 
Century held us The new century opens with promise and 
splendor , the past comes ahve agam, btit tangibly, substantially, 
and with almost greater rcahty than the present. 

When I stood amid the rums of Knossos and of Mycenae did 
my thoughts turn to school books, to my penal instructors and 
the cndiantmg talcs they told us 2 No I thought of the stones 
I had read as a child , I saw the illustrations of those boob I had 
thought buned in oblmon , I thought of our discussiom in the 
street and the amazing speculations we had indulged in I recalled 
my own pnvatc speculation about all these exatmg, mysterious 
themes connected with past and future Looking out over the plam 
of Argos fi:om Mycenae, I hved over again — and how vmdly ! 
— the talc of the Argonauts Gazing upon the Cyclopean walls 
of Tiryns I recalled the tmy illustration of the wall m one of my 
wonder books— it corresponded exactly with the rcahty confiont- 
ing me Never, m school, had a history professor even attempted 
£0 make livmg for us these glorious epochs of the past which every 
child entw into naturally as soon as he is able to read Whh what 
childlike faith docs the hardy explorer pursue his gnm task * We 
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leam nothing firom the peckgogues The true eclucators arc the 
adventurers and wanderers, the men who plunge mto the hvmg 
plasm of history, legend, mytL 

A moment ago I spoke of the world youth might create, if given 
a chance I have noticed repeatedly how fnghtenlng to parents 
IS the thought of educating a child accordmg to their own pnvate 
notions As I write I recall a momentous scene connected with 
this subject which passed between the mother of my first child 
and mysdf It was m the kitchen of our home, and it followed 
upon some heated words of mine about the futdity and absurdity 
of sending the child to school Thoroughly engrossed, I had gotten 
up from the table and was pacing back and forth m the httic room 
Suddenly I heard her ask, almost firantically ** But where would 
you begm f How ? ** So deep in thought was I that the full import 
of her words came to me him en retard Pacing back and forth, 
head down, I found myself up against the hall door just as her 
words penetrated my consaousness And at that very moment 
my eyes came to rest on a small knot m the panel of the door ? 
How would I begm « 'Where ? Why there J Anywhere 1** I 
bellowed And pomtmg to the knot in the wood I launched mto 
a bnlhant, devastating monologue that htcrally swept her off her 
feet I mtist have carried on for a full half hour, hardly knowing 
what I was saying but swept along by a torrent of ideas long pent 
up 'What gave it papnka, so to speak, was the exasperation and 
disgust which welled up with the recollection of my cxpencnces 
m school I b^an with that litdc knot of wood, how it came about, 
what It meant, and thence found myself treading, or rushmg, 
through a ventable labyrinth of knowledge, instmct, wisdom, 
intuition and eicpcncncc Everything is so divinely connected, 
so beautifully interrelated— how could one possibly be at a loss 
to undertake the education of a child i Whatever we touch, see, 
smell or hear, from whatever pomt we begin, we arc on velvet 
It IS like pushing buttons that open magical doors It works by 
itsdy^ creates its own traction and momentum Thete 4S no need 
to prepare ” the child for his lesson the lesson itself is a fcmd of 
enchantment The child Itmgs to know , he htcrally hungers and 
thirstt And ?o do« the adult, ^ we cpuld bwt dissipate th^ hypnotic 
thraD which subjugates him 
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To what lengths the teacher may go, to what heights he may 
nsc, what powers he may draw on, we have but to turn to the 
story of Helen Keller’s awakening to learn. There was a great 
teacher, this Ate Sulhvan A pupil deaf, dumb and blind — ^what 
a task to confront * The miracles she accomplished were bom 
of love and patience Patience, love, undentandmg But above 
all, patience Whoever has not read the amazmg hfc of Hclai Keller 
has missed one of the great chapten in the history of education 
When I came to read of Socrates and of the Peripatetic schools, 
when later m Pans I roamed through the precincts haunted by 
Dante (the umvcrsity cumcula were then conducted out of doors 
there is a street in this distnct, near Notre Dame, named after 
the very straw they slept on, these ardent students of the Middle 
Ages), when I read of the ongms of our postal system and the 
part played m it by university students (who were the runners), 
when I thought of that hfelikc education I had unwittu^y received 
m such places as Umon SHjuarc and Madison Square, where the 
soapbox orators hdd forth, when I recalled the heroic idles, which 
in tradi w^c eiucational rdlcs, played by such figures of the pnbhc 
square as Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Carlo Tresca, Giovamtti, Big 
Bill Haywood, Jim Larkin, Hubert Harrison and such like, I was 
more than ever convinced that as boys, on out own^ we were on 
the nght track we had sensed that education was a vital process, 
one acquired in the midst of life by hving and wrestling with life 
I felt closer then to Plato, Pythagoras, Epictete, Dante and all 
the anaent illusmous ones than ever before or since When my 
ffindtt messenger boys in the td^aph company told me of Tagore’s 
famous “ Sbantimketan/’ when 1 read of Ramaknshna’s bright 
abode, when I thought of Saint Francis and the birds, I knew that 
the world was wrong and that education as it is conducted today 
la disastrous We who have sat behind dosed doon on hard benches 
m foul rooms under stem eyes, hostile eyes, we have been betrayed, 
stunted, maitynzcd A bas les fooles ^ Vive Ic plem air ^ Once 
agam, I say, I plan to read Emtk What matter if Rousseau’s theories 
proved a fiasco i I shall read him as I read die works of Ferrer, 
Montesson, Pestalom and all the others Anything to put a spike 
m our present system vrfndt turns out dolts, jackasses, tame ducks, 
weathervanes, bigots and bimd leaders of die blind If needs be, 
let m take to the jungle * 
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Behold the lot of man * Ccrcamly it shall overtake as, 
and we shall sleep Ccrtamly, too, we shall awake and 
hvc again, and again shall sleep, and so on and so on, 
through penods, spaces, and times, from aeon unto aeon, 
tiU Ac world IS dead, and Ac worlA beyond Ac world 
arc dead, and naught liveA save Ae Spint that is Life 

Thus speaks Ayeshh in Ac tombs of K6r 
A boy wonders mightily over suA a phrase as Ae last — and 
naught hvcA save Ac Spmt Aat is Life ** If he was sent to AurA 
as well as to sAool, he heard muA about Ac Spmt from Ac pulpit 
But from Ae pulpit suA talk falls on deaf cars It is only when one 
becomes awake— twenty, Airty, forty years later— Aat Ac words 
of Ae Gospel acquire depA and meaning The ChurA is wholly 
unrelated to Ae other activities of a boy’s life All Aat remains of 
this disaplinc, this instruction, is Ac awesome, majestic sound of 
Ac English language when it was in flower The rest is jumble and 
confusion There is no initiation, su A as Ae common savage ” 
receives Nor can Acre be any spmtual blossommg The world 
of Ae chapel and Ac world outside are distmct and utterly apart 
The language and behavior of Jesus do not conform to sense 
until one has passed through sorrow and travail, until one has 
become desperate, lost, utterly forsaken and abandoned 
Tbat Acre is someAmg beyond, above, and antenor to earthly 
bfe, every boy mstmctivcly Avmcs It is only a few years Aicc 
he himself lived wholly m Ae Spmt He has an identity whiA 
manifests itself at birth. He struggles to preserve this precious 
identity He repeats Ae ntuals of his pnimtive forbears, he relives 
Ae struggles and ordeals of mythical heroes, he organizes his own 
secret order— to preserve a sacred tradinom NaAcr parents, 
teachers nor preachers play any part m this all-important domam 
of youA Looking baA upon myself as a boy, I fed exactly hlce 
a member of Ac lost tnbe of Israel Some, like Alam-Fouxnier 
in The Wmiarer, arc never able to desert this secret order of youA. 
Bruised by every contact wiA Ac wodd of adults, Acy immolate 
Aemsdves m Acam and reverie* Especially m Ae realm of love 
arc Acy made to suffer. Occanonally Aqr leave us a htde book, 
a testament of Ac true and ancient &A, whiA wc read wi A dim 
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eyes, marveUatg- ovcrltTsorccry^ aware, but too late, that we are 
looking at ourselves, that we are wecpuQg over our own &tc 
More than ever do I beheve that at a certain age it becomes 
imperative to reread the books of childhood and youth Else we 
may go to the grave not knowing who we are or why we hved 

A stonyhearted mother is our earth, and stones arc the 
bread she gives her children for heir daily food Stones 
to cat and bittar water for their thirst, and stnpes for 
tender nurture 

A boy wonders if it be truly thus Such thoughts fill him with 
anguish and dismay He wonders agam when he reads that ** out 
of good cometh evil and out of evil good ** Familiar though it be, 
coming firom the mouth of Ayesha the thought troubles him 
Of such matters he has heard httle that was not mere edio He 
surmises that he is mdeed in some mystenous fane 
But It 13 when Ayesha explains that it is not by force but by 
terror that she rdgns, when she exclaims — empire ts of the 
tmagiruttjon ’ — it is then a boy is staidod to the core The tnu^tumon ? 
He has not heard yet of “ the undenominatcd Icgiskton of the 
world” Wch he has not There is a mightier thoi^t here, some- 
thing which hfts us above the world and all quesnon of dominion 
over It There is the hmt — at least for a boy * — that if man only 
dared to imagine the da7g:ling posnbihtics life ofifas he would realize 
them to the full There creeps over him a suspiaon, cv«x if flcctmg, 
that age, death, evil, sm, u^iness, enme and fimstration are but 
limitations concaved by man and imposed by man upon himsdf 
and his fyiowman * In this fleeting moment one is shaken 
to the roots One begms to quesdon everything The result, need- 
less to say, IS that he is covered with mockery and ridicule Thou 
art foolish, my son * ” That is the refiram 
There will come similar confirontanons with the wntten word, 
more and more of them, as time goes onu Some will be even mote 
shattering, more unpenetrable* Some wiH send him rechng to 
die bank of madness. And ever and always none to offer a helping 
hand No, the farther one advances the more one stands alone. 
One becomes like a naked infant abandoned m die wilderness 
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Finally one runs amok or one confonns At tKia juncture the drama 
surrounding one’s ** identity is played out for good and all At 
this point the die IS cast irrevocably One joins up — or one takes 
to the jungle From boy to wage earner, husband, father, then 
judge — It all seems to take place m the twinkle of an eye One 
does one’s best — that age-old excuse Meanwhile hfc passes us by 
Our backs ever bent to receive the lash, we have only to murmur 
a few words of gratitude and our persecutors accept our reverence 
Only one hope remains — to become oneself tyrant and executioner 
From The Place of Life,” where one took his stance as a boy, 
one passes over mto the Tomb of Death, the only death which 
man has a nght to avoid and evade Uuing death 

There is one being, one law and one faith, as there is only 
one race of man,” says Ehphas Levi m his celebrated work. The 
Htstory of Magic 

I would not be rash enough to say that a boy understands such 
a statement but I will say that he is much nearer to understanding 
It than the so-called ”wise” adult The boy prodigy, Arthur 
Pombaud — that sphinx of modem htcrature — we have reason to 
beheve was obsessed by this idea In a study devoted to him* I 
dubbed him The Columbus of Youth ” I fdt that he had pre- 
empted this domam Because of his refusal to surrender the vision 
of truth which be had glimpsed as a mere boy he turned his back 
on poetry, broke with his confrires, and, m accepting a hfc of brute 
toil, literally committed smade In the hdl of Aden he asks 
” What mn I doing here ^ ” In the fomous Lettre d*un Voyant 
we have mtunauons of a thought which Levi has expressed thus 
“ It may be understood in a day to come that seeing is actually 
speaking and that the consciousness of hght is a twilight of eternal 
life in bemg ” It is m this singular twilight that many boys hvc their 
days h it any wonder then that certain books, ongmally intended 
for adults, should be appropriated by boys ? 

Speaking of the Devil, Levi says ” We would point out that 
whatsoever has a name exists ; speech may be uttered in vam, 
but in itsdf U cannot be vam, and it has a meaning mvanably ” 
Tic ordinary adult finds it diflSctdt to accept such a statement 

*Scnabge<i m the annual anthologi®, Direetiems TX and Netu 
Directions XI 
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Even the \nirer, particularl} the “cultured** wnter, for whom 
presumably the “ word ** is sacred, finds this thought unpalatable 
A bo} , on the other hand, if such a statement were explained to 
him, would find truth and meaning m it For him nothing is “ in 
vam *’ , neither is anything too incredible, too monstrous, for 
him to swallow Our children are at home m a world which seems 
to terrify and stupefy us lam not thmfcmg altogether of the sadistic 
trend which has come to the fore , I am thinkmg rather of the 
unknown worlds, microcosmic and macrocosmic, whose impinge- 
ment on our own quaking world of feeble reahty has now become 
oppressive and menacing Our grown-up boys, the sacntists, 
prate about the imminent conquest of the moon , our children 
have already voyaged far beyond the moon They arc ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to take off for Vegar— and beyond They beg 
our st^poscdly supenor mtcUccts to furnish them with a new 
cosmogony and a new cosmology They have grown mtolerant 
of our naive, limited, antiquated theories of the universe 
If Rimbaud may be said to have broken his heart with chagrin 
~ because of his failure to wm his contemporaries over to a new — 
and tmiy tnedem — ^vicw of man, if he surrendered aU desire to 
establish a new heaven and a new earth, we now know why The 
time was not npe Nor is it yet, apparently (Thoi^h we should 
beware more and more of all “seeming” obstacles, hindrances 
and barriers ) The rhythm of tunc has been accelerated almost 
beyond comprehension. We arc moving towards die day, and 
with fiightenmg speed, when past, present and future will appear 
as one The millennium ahead will not resemble, in duration, any 
like period m die past It may be fake the wink of an eye 
But to return to She The chapter m which Ayesha b con- 
sumed m the flame of life — an extraordinary piece of wntmg I — 
IS burned into my being It was at this point m the narrative that 
I came awake — and remembered It was because of this gruesome, 
harrowing event that the book remained with me all these years 
That I had difficulty m summoning it firom the depths of memory 
I attribute to the naked horror which it inspired In the brief space 
which Haggard takes to describe her death one hves through the 
vdiolc gamut of devolution It is not death indeed which he 
(IcscnbcJf reduction One p pnvikgcd» as it were, assist 



at the spectacle of Nature rccIaiining,feom her victun the secret 
which had been stolen &om her By observing the process m reverse 
the sense of awe which hes at the very roots of our being is enhanced 
Prepared to witness a miracle, we arc made to paruapate m a 
fiasco beyond human comprehension It is at the Place of Life, 
let me remind the reader, that this unique death takes place Life 
and death, Haggard tells us, are very dose together What he 
probably meant us to understand is that they arc twins, and that 
only once is it given us to expencncc the miracle of life, only once 
the miracle of death what happens in between is like the turning 
of a wheel, a perpetual rotation about an inner void, a dream that 
never ends, the activity of the vdieel having nothing to do with 
the movement engendering it 

The deathless beauty of Ayesha, her seeming immortahty, her 
wisdom which is ageless, her powers of sorcery and enchantment, 
her dommion over life and death, as Rider Haggard slowly but 
deftly reveals this mystenous being to us, might well serve as a 
description of the soul of Nature That which sustains Ayesha, 
and at the same time consumes her, is the faith that she wdl 
eventually be reumted with her beloved And what could the 
Beloved be but the holy Spint ? No less a gift than this could 
suffice a soul endowed with her matchless hunger, patience and 
fortitude The love which alone can transform the soul of Nature 
IS divme love. Time counts for naught when spirit and soul are 
divorced The splendor of neither can be made manifest except 
through union Man, the only creature possessed of a dual nature, 
remains a nddlc unto himself, keeps revolving on the wheel of 
hfe and death, until he pierces the enigma of identity The drama 
of love, which is the highest he may enact, carries within it the 
key to the mystery One law, one bemg, one faith, one race of 
man Aye ^ “ To die means to be cut offi not to cease being ” 
In his inabihty to surrender to life, man cuts himself off Ayesha, 
seemingly deathless, had thus cut herself off by renouncing the 
spint which was in her The beloved Kalhkrates, her twm sou], 
unable to bear the splendor of her soul when he gazes upon it for 
the first time, is kiBed by Aycsha*s own wiD The punishment for 
ths incestuous murder i$ attestation Ayesha, mvested with beauty, 
{Kiwer* wisdom and youth, is doomed to wait until her Beloved 
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assumes flcsh~bnce agam The gcncraaons of tune which pass 
m the interval are like the penod separating one incamatiorL from 
another Ayesha’s Devachan is the Caves of K6r There she is as 
remote from hfc as the soul in limbo In this same dread place 
Kalhkrates too, or rather the preserved shdl of her immortal love, 
passes the interval His image is with her constantly Possessive 
m life, Ayesha is equally possessive m death. Jealousy, manifesting 
itsdf m a tyrannical will, m an insatiable love of power, bums m 
her with the bnghtness of a funeral pyre She has all time, scem- 
m^y, m which to review her past, to weigh her deeds, her thoughts, 
her emotions An endless time of preparation for the one lesson 
she has yet to learn — the lesson of love Godlike, she is yet more 
vulnerable than the merest mortal Her faith is bom of despair, 
not of love, not of understanding It is a frith which will be tested 
m crudest fashion The veil which wraps her round, the val which 
no mortal man has penetrated — ^her divmc virgmity, in short- 
will be removed, tom from her, at the crucial moment Then 
she will stand revealed to hersdf Tboi, open to love, she will 
move forward m spint as well as sodL Then she will be ready for 
the miracle of death, that death ^\diich comes but once With 
the coming of this final death she will enter the deathless realm of 
bemg. Isis, to whom she had sworn eternal devotion, will be no 
more Devotion, transformed by love, merg« widi understanding, 
then death, then divmc bang That which always was, always 
will be, now is eternally Nameless, timeless, indefinable, the 
nature of one’s true identity is thus swallowed up m the manner 
of the dragon swallowmg its tail 
To summarize thus briefly tie sahent features of this great 
romance, especially perhaps to ofifrr interpretation of his theme, 
IS to do an uyustice to the author But there is a duality in Rider 
Haggard which mtngues me enormously. An earth-bound indivi- 
dual, conventional m his ways, orthodox in his bdiefr, though full 
of cunosity and tolerance, endowed with great vitality and practical 
wisdom, this man who is reticent and reserved, Bnghsh to the core, 
one mi^t say, reveab through his ** romances” a hidden' nature, 
a hidden bang, a hidden lore whidi is amazing^ His method of 
writing these romances— at full spe^, hardly stopping to think, 
so to speak — enabled him to tap his unconsdows with freedom and 
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depth It IS as ifi by virtue of this tcdnrujuc, he found the way to 
project the livn^ plasm of previous incarnations In spinning 
his talcs he permits the narrator to philosophize m a loose way, 
thus pcrmittmg the reader to obtain glimpses and flashes of his 
true thoughts His story-teller's gift, however, is too great for him 
to aUovp" his deepest refl:ections to assume the cloying fonn and 
dimensions which would break the spell of the recital 
With these brief sidchghts on the author for the reader who may 
not know She or the sequel called Ayesha, let me proceed to expose 
some of the mysterious filaments by which a boy, this particular 
boy, mysdf, was bound and doubtless formed m ways beyond 
his knowing I have said that Helen of Troy was never real to me 
Certainly I read of her before I happened upon She Everything 
relating to the golden legends of Troy and Crete was part of my 
childhood legacy Through the tales mterwoven with the legend 
and romance of King Arthur and his Knigjits of the Round Table 
I had become acquainted with other legendary and deathless 
bcaufacs, notably Isolt The awesome deeds of Merlin and other 
hoary wizards were also ftmiltar to me I had presumably steeped 
myself in talcs dealing with the rites of the dead, as practiced m 
Egypt and elsewhere I mention all this to indicate that the collision 
with Rider Haggard's subject matter was not in the nature of a 
first shock I Iwd been prepared, if I may put it that way But 
perhaps because of his skill as a narrator, perhaps because he had 
struck just the nght tone, the right level of understanding for a 
boy, the force of these combined factors permitted the arrow to 
reach its destined target for the first tunc I was pierced through 
and through— m the Place of Love, in the Place of Beauty, m the 
Place of Life It was at the Place of Life that I received the mortal 
wound Just as Ayesha had dealt death to her beloved instead of 
life, thereby condemning herself to a prolonged puigatonal existence, 
so had I been dealt a ** little " death, I suspect, on closing this book 
some forty-five years ago Gone, seemingly forever, were my 
visions of Love, of Eternal Beauty, of Renunciation and Sacrifice, 
of Life Eternal Like Rimbaud, however, in refimcing to the visions 
of the poct*«ccr, I may exclaim But J soiP them f " Ayesha, 
consumed by the devouring flame, at the very source and fount 
of life, took with het into hmho all that meet mi preqou^ 



to me. Only cna ts rt given to exgenetice the miracle of life The import 
of this dawns slowly, very slowly, upon me Again and again I 
revolt against books, against raw expenence, against wisdom itself, 
as well as Nature and God knows what all But I am always brought 
back, sometimes at the very edge of the fateful precipice 

** Whoever has not become fully ahvc m this life will not become 
so through death *** I beheve this to be the hidden note m all 
rehgious teachings “ To die,” as Gutkind says, ** means to be 
ait off^ not to cease ” Cut off from what ? From everything 
from love, partiapation, wisdom, expenence, but above all, from 
the very source of life 

Youth IS one kind of ahvcncss It is not the only kind, but it 
IS vitally linked to the world of spint To worship youth instead 
of life itself IS as disastrous as to worship power Only wisdom is 
eternally renewable But of hfe-wisdom contemporary man knows 
htde He has not only lost has youth, he has lost his nmoccnce 
He dings to illusions, ideals, bdicfi 

In the chapter called *‘What We Saw,” which affects me as 
deeply now as u did long ago, the narrator, after watching Ayesha 
consumed by die flame of life, reflects thus Ayesha locked up 
in her living tomb, waiting from age to age for the coming of her 
lover, worked but a small change m the order of the world. But 
Ayesha, strong and happy m her love, dothed with immortal 
youth, godlike beauty and power, and the wisdom of the centunes, 
would have revolutionized soacty, and evai perchance have changed 
the destmics of Mantmd ” And then he adds this sentence, upon 
which I have pondered long Thus she opposed herself to the 
eternal law, and, strong Aough she was, by it was- swept back into 
nothingness ” 

One immediatdy thinks of the great figures m myth, legend 
and history who attempted to revolutionize soacty and thereby 
alter Ac destmy of man Luofer, Prometheus, Akhnaton, Ashoka, 
Jesus, Mahomet, Napoleon t)nc Anxks especially of Luofer, 
the Pnnee of Dadmess, Ac most shmmg revolutionary of all. 
Each one p^d for Ws ” emne.*^ Yet all are revered. The rebel, 
I firmly believe is efoser to God Aan Ac saint. To him is given 
domimon over the dark forces which we must obey before we 
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'caS^rccm^e'iite- oLilLunimaQOd^ The return to the source, 
the only revolution 'w^nch has meaning for man, w die whole goal 
of man* It is a revolution which can occur only m his being This 
IS the true significance of the plunge into life's stream, of becoming 
fully alive, awakening, rccovemig one’s complete nlentity 
Identity I This is die word which, on rereading Rider Haggard, 
has come to haunt me It is the nddle of identity vduch caused 
such books as Louis Lmbert^ Seraphttn, Interlinear to Caheza de Vaca, 
Siddhartha, to exerase dominion over me I began my wntmg 
career with the intention of tclln^ the truth about myself What 
a fotuous task * What can possibly be more ficuve than the story 
of one’s life ? “We learn nothing by reading [Wmckclman]/’ 
said Goethe, “ we become something ” Similarly I might say — wc 
reveal nothing of ourselves by tdlmg the truth, but we do some- 
times discover oursdves I who had thought to give something 
found that I had received somedimg 
Why the emphasis, m my works, on crude, repetitious cKpcncsxcc 
of life f Is It not dust in the eye i Am I revealing myself or finding 
myself ? In the world of sex I seem alternately to lose and to find 
myself It is all seeming The conflict, which if not hidden is 
certainly smothered, is the conflict between Spmt and Reahty. 
(Spirit and Realsty^ inadcntally, is die tide of a book by a blood brother 
whom I have discovered only recoidy*} For a long time reahty for me 
was Woman Which is equivalent to saying— Nature, Myth, Country, 
Mother, Chaos I expatiate— to the reader’s amazement, no doubt — chi 
a romance called She, forgetting that I dedicated the cornerstone of my 
autobiography to “Her ” How very much there was of “ She " m 
“ Her ” I In place of the great Caves of K6r I described the bottomless 
black pit Like “ She,” *‘Hcr ” also strove desperately to give me life, 
beauty, pow^ and dominion over others, even if only dirough the 
magic of words “ Her’ s ” too was an endless immolation, a wait- 
ing (m how awful a sense 1) for the Beloved to return* And if 
** Her ” dealt me death m the Place of Life, was it not also m blind 
passion, out of fear and jealousy ? What was the secret of Her 
tcmble beauty. Her fearful power over others. Her contempt for 
Hex slavish tnmions, if not the desire to expiate Her enme ? The 
crime? That she had tobbed me of my idcn^ at the very moment 
when I was about to recover It In Her I hved as truly as the image 
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of the skm KaUikratcs lived m the mmd, heart and soul of A)esha 
In some strange, twisted way, having dedicated myself to the task 
of immortalizing Her, I convinced myself that I was giving Her 
Life m return for Death I thought I could resurrect the past, 
thought I could make it hve agam — m truth Vanit), vamty ^ All 
I accomplished was to reopen the wound that had been inflicted 
upon me The wound still hves, and with the pain of it comes 
the remembrance of what I was I see ver>' clearly that I was not 
this, not that The notness is clearer than the “ isness ** I see 
the meaning of the long Od^'ssey I made , I recognize all the Circes 
who held me m their thrall I found my father, both the one m 
the flesh and the unnamcable one And I discovered that father 
and son are one More, immeasurably more I found at last that 
all IS one 

At Mycenae, standing before the grave of Cl) temnestra, I rehved 
the ancient Greek tragedies which nourished me more than did 
the great Shakesp^e Chmbmg down the shppery stairs to the 
pit, whiA I desenbed in the book on Greece, I expenenoed the 
same sensation of horror which I did as a boy when descending 
mto the bowels of K6r It seems to me that I have stood before 
many a bottomless pit, have looked mto many a chamd house 
But what IS more vivid still, more awe-*mspmng, is the remembrance 
that, whenever in m) hfc I have gazed too long upon Beauty, 
particularly the beauty of the female, I have always c3^cnenccd 
the sensation of fear Fear, and a touch of horror too What is 
the ongm of this horror e The dim remembrance of being other 
than I now am, of bang fit (once) to receive the falcssmgs of beaut) , 
the gift of love, the truth of God Why, do we not sometimes 
ask ourselves, why the fatidical hcaut) m the great heromes of lo\c 
throughout the ages i Wh) do the) seem so logicall) and naturally 
surrounded by death, bolstered by crime, nourished by evil > 
There is a sentence m She which is strihngly penetrative. It corner 
at the moment when Ayesha, having fotind her Beloved, realKcs 
that physical umon must be postponed yet a while ** As yet I 
may not mate widi ttec, for thou and I arc different, and the very 
brightness of my bang would bum thee xtp, and padwaicc destroy 
^^would give anydnng to know wlut I made of these words 
when I read them as a boy *) 
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No matter how much I dwell on the works of others I come 
back mevitabl;^ to the one and only book, the book of myself 
Can I be,” says Miguel de Unamuno, ** as I believe myself or 
as others beheve me to be > Here is where these lines become a 
confession m the presence of my unknown and unknowable me, 
unknown and unknowable for myself Here is where I create the 
legend wherem I must bur\’ m}self” 

These lines appear m the fly-leaf to Black Sprmgt a book which 
came nearer to being myself, I beheve, than any book I have 
wntten before or since The book which I had promised myself 
to create as a monument to Her, the book in which I was to dehver 
the “ secret,” I did not have the courage to begin until about eight 
years ago And then, having begun it, I put it aside for another 
five ) ears Tropic of Capricorn was intended to be the cornerstone 
of this monumental work It is more like a vestibule or ante- 
chamber The truth is that I wrote this dread book* m my head 
when jotting down (m the space of about eighteen continuous hours) 
the complete outiine or notes covering the subject matter of ^ 
woA I made this cryptic skeleton of the magnum opus during 
a period of bnef separation—from Her ” I was completely pos- 
sessed and utterly desolate. It is now almost twenty-three years 
to the dot that I kid out the plan of die book I had no thought 
whatever then of wntmg anydnng but this one grand book. It 
was to be die Book of My Life — ^my life with Her Of what stupen- 
dous, ummagmablc detours arc our hves composed * All is voyage, 
all IS quest We are not even aware of the goal until we have 
reached it and become one with it To employ the word reahty 
is to say myth and legend To speak of creation means to bury^ 
oneself in chaos We know not whence we come nor whither we 
go, nor even who we are We set sail for the golden shores, sped 
on sometimes like “ arrows of longing,” and we arrive at our 
destination in the full glory of realization — or else as unrecc^?u^hle 
pulp from winch the essence of life has been squashed But let us 
not be deceived by that word “ failure ” which attaches itself to 
certain illustrious names and which is nothing more than the written 
scat and symbol of martyrdom. When the good Dr Gadiet wrote 
to brother Theo that the expression love of art ” did not apply 
* TJjtf CrucffhctQju 
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lu Vincent’s case, that his was rather a case of ** mam rdom ” 
to his art, w^e realize with foil hearts that Van Gogh was one of 
the most glonous “ failures ” m the history of art Similarly, when 
Professor Dandieu states that Proust was “ the most hvmg of the 
dead,” w e undentand immediately that this “ hvmg corpse had 
waDcd himself m to expose the absurdm and the emptmess of 
our fe\cnsh acti\in Montaigne from his “retreat” throws a 
beam of light down the centuncs Tlw Failure^ by Papmi, mated 
me enormously and helped to erase from my mmd all thought 
of failure If Life and Death are \ ery near together, so arc success 
and failure 

It IS our great fortune sometimes to misinterpret our dcstin) 
when It IS revealed to us We often accomphsli our ends despite 
ourseKcs Wc trv to avoid the swamps and jungles, we seek fran- 
ticall\ to escape the wilderness or the desert (one and the same), 
wc attach ourselves to leaders, we worship the gods instead of the 
One and Only, wc lose ourselves m the labyrinth, wc fly to distant 
shores and speak with other tongues, adopt other customs, manners, 
conventions, but ever and always are we dnven towards our true 
end, concealed from us till the last moment 
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It was m the me d'Al^sia, m one of those humble stanoncry stores 
which sell books, that I first came across Jean Giono*s works It 
was the daughter of the propnetor — bless her soul ^ — who literally 
thrust upon me the book called Qtte majote deinem ^ {The Joy of 
Mans Destrmg) In 193P, after making a pilgnmagc to Mauosque 
with Giono’s boyhood fiiend, Henn the latter bought 

for me Jean k Bleu {Blue Boy), which I read on the boat going to 
Greece Both these French editions I lost m my wanderings On 
returning to Amenca, howc^, I soon made the acquaintance of 
Pascal CovKi, one of the editon of the Viking Press, and lirough 
him I got acquamted with all that has been translated of Giono — 
not very much, I sadly confess. 

Between times I have mamtamed a random correspondence 
With Giono, who contmues to hve in the place of his birth, 
Manosque* How often I have regretted that I did not meet him 
on the occasion of my visit to his home — ^he was off then on a 
waBcmg expedition through the anmtrysidc he desenbes with such 
deep poetic imagination in his books But if I never meet him m 
the flesh I can certainly say that I have met him in the spint And 
so have many othen throughout this wide world Some, I find, 
know him only through the screen versions of his hooks— Harvest 
and The Bakers Wfe No one ever leaves the theatre, after a per- 
formance of these films, with a dry eye No one ever looks upon 
a loaf of bread, after sceu^ Harvest, in qmte the same way as he 
used to , nor, after seeing The Bakeis Wije^ docs one thmk of the 
cuckold with tie same raucous levity 

But these arc tnftmg observations 

A few moments ago, toiderly flipping the pages of Ins books, I 
was saying to mysdf ^ “ Tenderize your finger ups ^ Make yoursdf 
ready for the great task ! ” 

For sevctal years now I have been preadbmg the gospd— of 
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Jean Giono I do not say that m\ words have fallen upon deaf 
ears, I merely complain that my audience has been restricted I 
do not doubt that I have made myself a nuisance at the Vikmg 
Press m New York, for I keep pestering them intermittently to 
speed up the translations of Giono's works Fortunately I am able 
to read Giono m his own tongue and, at the nsk of sounding 
immodest, tn kts own tdtom But, as ever, I continue to think of 
the countless thousands m England and America who must wait 
until his books are translated I feel that I could convert to the 
ranks of his ever-growing admirers innumerable readers whom 
his Araencan publishers despair of reaching I think I could even 
sway the hearts of those who ha\c never heard of him — in England, 
Austraha, New Zealand and other places where the English language 
IS spoken But I seem mcapable of moving those few pivotal beings 
who hold, m a manner of spcakmg, his destiny m their hands 
Neither with logic nor passion, neither widi statistics nor examples, 
can I budge the position of editors and publishers m this, my native 
land I shall probably succeed in getting Giono translated into 
Arabic, Turkish and Chinese before I ccmvince his American 
publishers to go forward with the task they so smccrely begaru 
flipping die pages of The Joy of M<ins Destrmg — I was looking 
for the reference to Onon “ looking like Queen Anne* s lace 
I noticed these words of Bobi, die chief figure m the book 

I have never heca able to show people things Ids 
cunous I have always been reproached for it They say 
* No one secs what you mean.* 

Nothing could better express the way I feel at times Hesitatingly 
I add — Giono, too, must often cxpencncc this sense of finistration 
Otherwise I am unable to account for the feet that, despite the 
incontrovertible logic of dollars and cents with which his pubhshm 
always silence me, his works have not spread like wildfire on this 
continent 

I am never convinced, by the sort of l<^c referred to I may be 
silenced, but I am not convmcci On the other hand, I must confess 
that I do not know the formula for success,** as publishers use 
the tena I doubt i£ they do either. Nor do I think a man like 
Giono would thank me for making him a commercial success. 
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He would lifce to be read more, certainly What author does not ’ 
Like every author, he would especially like to be read by those 
who see what he means 

Herbert Read paid bun a high tribute in a paper wntten during 
the War He referred to him as the “ peasant-anarchist ** (I am 
sure hts publishers are not keen to advertise such a label ') I do 
not think of Giono, myself, cither as peasant or anarchist, though 
I regard neither term as pejorative (Neither does Herbert Read, 
to be sure ) If Giono is an anardnst, then so were Emerson and 
Thoreau If Giono is a peasant, then so was Tolstoy But wc do 
not begin to touch the essence of these great figures m regardmg 
them firom these aspects, these angles Giono ennobles the peasant 
xn bis narratives , Giono enlarges the concept of anarchism m his 
philosophic adumbrations When he touches a man. like our own 
Herman Melville, m the book called Pour Saluer Melptlk (which 
the Viking Press refuses to bong out, though it was translated for 
them), we come verv dose to the real Giono — and, what is even 
more important, dose to the real Melville This Giono is a poet 
His poetry is of the imagination and reveals itself just as forably 
m bis prose It is through this fiinction that Giono reveals his 
power to captivate men and women everywhere, regardless of 
rank, dass, status or pursuit This is the legacy left him by his 
parents, pamculatly, I feci, by his fether, of whom he has wntten 
so tenderly, so movingly, in Blue Boy In his Corsican blood there 
is a strain which, like the wines of Greece when added to French 
vintages, lend body and tang to the Galhc tongue As for the soil 
m which he is rooted, and for wbch his true patootism never fails 
to manifest itself only a wizard, it seems to me, could relate cause 
to eSect lake our own Faulkner, Giono has created his own private 
terrestnal domain, a mythical domain far doser to reality than 
books of history or geography It is a region over which the stars 
and planets counc with throbbing pulsations It is a land m whidi 
things “ happen ” to men as aeons ago they happened to the gods 
Pan still walks the earth The soil is saturated with cosmic juic^ 
Events ** transpixe Mirades occur And never does the author 
betray the figures, the characters, whom he has conjured out of 
the womb of his nch imagjnation His men and women have their 
prototypes m the legends of provincial France, in tie songs of tjhe 
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troubadofs, m the daih domgs of hunible, unknown peasants, 
an endless line of them, from Charlemagne^s da) to the verv present 
In Giono’s works we ha\e the sombrencss of Hard\*s moors, the 
eloquence of Lawrence’s flow ers and lowly creatures, the enchant- 
ment and sorcerv^ of Arthur Machen s Welsh settings, the freedom 
and violence of Faulkner’s wwld, the buffoonery and hcence of the 
medieval mystery pla)s And with all this a pagan charm and 
sensunht) which stems from the inaent Greek world 

If we look back on the ten years preceding the outbreak 
of the war, the years of steep mclmc into disaster, then 
the significant figures in the French scene are not the 
Gides and the Val6r)'s, or any competitor for the laurels 
of the Academic, but Giono, the peasant-anarchist, 
Bemanos, the integral Christian, and Breton, the 
super-realist These axe the significant figures, and they 
are positive figures, creative because destructive, moral 
m their revolt against contemporary values Apparently 
they arc disparate figures, working m different spheres, 
along different levels of human consciousness , but m 
the total sphere of that consaousn^ their orbits meet, 
and include within dacir pomts of contact nothing that 
IS compromising, reactionary or decadent , hut contain 
everything that is posinve, revolutionary, and creative 
of a new and endurmg worid 

Giono’s revolt against contemporary values runs through all 
his books In Rejusal to Obey, which appeared m translation only 
in James Coone>’s httle magazine. The Phoentx, so fiir as I know, 
Giono spoke out manfully against war, against conscnption, against 
bearing arras Such diatribes do not help to mate an author more 
popular in his native land. When the next war comes such a man 
is marked whatever he says or docs is reported m the papers, 
exaggerated, distorted, falsified The men who have their country’s 
interest most at heart are the very ones to be vilified, to be called 
" traitors,” “ renegades ” or worse Here is animpassiDned utterance 
made by Giono m Blue Boy It may throw a litdc light on die nature 
of his revolt It begins 
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I don't remember how my faendship for Louis David 
began At this moment, as I speak of him, I can no longer 
re^ my pure youth, the enmantment of the magiaans 
and of the days I am steeped m blood Beyond this book 
there is a deep wound from which all men of my age arc 
suffering side of the page is soiled with pus and 

darkness 

If you (Louis) had only died for honorable things , if 
you had fought for love or in getting food for your htde 
ones But, no First they deceived you and then they 
kifled you m the war 

What do you want me to do with this France that 
you have helped, it seems, to preserve, as I too have done ? 
What shall we do with it, we who have lost all our friends > 

Ah * If It were a question of defendmg nvers, hills, moun- 
tains, skies, winds, rams, I would say, * Willu^y That 
IS our job Let us fight All our happmess m hie is there ' 

No, we have defenoed the sham name of all that When 
I sec a nver, I say ' nver ’ , when I see a tree, I say * tree ' , 

I never say ‘ France ' That does not ezist 

Ah • How vsnlbngly would I give away that false name 
that one smgle one of those dc^ the simplest, the most 
humble, might live agam * Nothing can be put into 
the scales with the human heart They are all the time 
talkmg about God ^ It is God who gave the tmy shove 
with His fin ger to the pendulum of the clock of blood at 
die instant me child mopped from its mother’s womb 
They arc always talking about God, when the only produa 
of His good workmatSnp, the only thing that is godhke, 
the life that He alone can create, in spite of aU your saence 
of bespectacled idiots, that hfe you destroy at will m an 
infamous mortar of slime and spit, with the blessing of 
all your churches What logic ^ 

There is no glory in bemg French There is only one 
glory m bemg alive 

When I read a passage hkc this I am mdmed to make extravagant 
statements Somewhere I believe I said that if I had to choose 
between France and Giono I would choose Gionq I have the same 
feehng about Whitman For me Walt Whitman is a hundred, a 
thousand, times more Amnca than America itself It was the 
great Democrat himself wrote thus about our vaunted 
democracy 
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We ha\e frequently printed the word Democraqr Yet 
I cannot too often repeat that it is a word the real gist of 
which still sleeps* quite unawakened, notwithstanding 
the resonance and the manv angry tempests out of which 
Its syllables have come, from pen and tongue It is a great 
word, whose history, I suppose, remains unwritten, because 
that history has yet to be enaaed* 

No, a man like Giono could never be a traitor, not even if he 
folded his hands and allowed the enemy to overrun his country In 
Mmmzms Forever, wherem I devoted some pages to his R^al to 
Obey, I put it thus, and I repeat it with even greater vehemence 
“ I sav there is something wrong with a soaety which, because it 
quarrels with a man’s views, can condemn hun is an arch-enemy 
Giono IS not a traitor Soaety is the traitor Soaety*' is a traitor to 
Its fine pnnaples, its empty pnnaples Soaety is constantly looking 
for victims — ^and finds them among the glonous m spirit ” 

What was it Goethe said to Eckermann ? Interesting indeed that 
the “ first European should have expressed himself thus ” Men 
will become more ckver and more acute , but not better, happier, 
and stronger in action — or at least only at epochs I foresee the time 
when God will break up everything for a renewed creation I am 
certain that everything is planned to this end* and that the time and 
hour m the distant future for occurrence of this renovating ef«xh are 
already fixed ” 

The other day someone maitioned m my presence how cunous 
and repetitive was the role of the father in authors* lives We had 
been spcakmg of Joyce, of Utnllo, of Thomas Wolfe, of Eawrence, 
of C^hne, of Van Gt^h, of Cendiars, and then of Egyptian myths 
and of the fcgcnck of Crete Wc spoke of those who had never 
found then father, of those who were forever seeking a father We 
spoke of Joseph and his brethren, of Jonathan and Davtd, of the 
magic connected with names such as the Hellespont and Fart 
Ticonderoga As they spoke I was franneahv searching mv raciuory 
for instances where the mother played a great rfile I could think 
only of two, but they were truly dlustnous names — Goethe and da 
Vtna Then I began to speak of Blue Boy I looked for that extra- 
ordinary passage, so meaningful to a wnter, wherein Giono tdls 
what his father meant to him 
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If I have such love for the memor} of my father, it 
begins, if I can never separate mysdf from his image, 
if time cannot cut the threaej, it is because in the expenence 
of every single day I realize all that he has done for me He 
was the firbt to recognize my sensuousness He was the 
first to see, with his gray eyes, that sensuousness that made 
me touch a wail and imagine the roughness like porous 
skuL That sensuousness that prevented me from learning 
music, putting a higher pnee on the intoxication of listening 
than on the joy of b^g sloUfiil, that sensuousness that 
made me like a drop of water pierced by the sun, pierced 
by the shapes and colors m the world, bcanng in truth, 
hke a drop of water, the form, the color, the sound, the 
sensaDon, physically m my flesh 
He broke nothing, tore nothing m me, stifled nothing, 
effaced nothing with his moistened finger With the 
presaence of an insect he gave die remedies to the little larva 
chat I was one day this, the next day that , he weighted 
rae with plants, trees, earth, men, hills, women, gnef, 
goodness, pnde, all these as remedies, all these as provision, 
m prevision of what might be a running sore, but which, 
thanks to him, became an immense sun withm me 

Towards the close of the book, the father nearmg his end, they 
have a <jmet talk under a linden tree ** Where I made a mistake,” 
says his fethcr, '' was when I wanted to be good and hclpfuL You 
will make a mistake, like me ** 

Heart-rending words Too true, too true I wept when I read this 
I weep agam m recalling his father*s words I weep for Giono, for 
mysell, for all who have stnven to be good and helpful ** For those 
who are sull stnvmg, even though they know in their hearts that 
It 13 a “ mistake ” What we know is nothing compared to what we 
feel impelled to do out of the goodness of our hearts Wisdom can 
never be transmitted from one to another And in the ultimate do 
we not abandon wisdom for love ? 

There is another passage in which father and son converse with 
Franchesc Odnpano They had been talking about the art of healing 

‘ When a person has a pure breath," my father said, ‘ he 
can put out wounds all about him like so many lamps ’ 

But I was not so sure I said, * If you put out all the 
lamps, Papa, yon won^t be able to see any more " 

At that moment the velvet eyes were still and they were 
looking beyond my glorious youth 


io6 
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‘ That IS true/ he rep!ie<3, ‘ the wounds lUurmne That 
15 true You listen to Odnpano a good deal He has had 
cxpenence If he can sta> young amongst us it is because 
he IS a poet Do you know what poetrv is » Do you 
know that what he says is poetr)’' » Do you know that, 
son ^ It IS essential to realize that Now listen I, too, 
have had mj expcncnces, and I tell you that > ou must put 
out the wounds when you get to be a man, you know 
these two things, poetrj and the saence of extinguishing 
wounds, then you wtll be a tnan ’ 

I beg the reader’s mdulgence for quoting at such length from 
Giono's works If I thought for one moment that most everyone 
was famihar with Giono’s writings I would mdeed be embarrassed 
to have made these atations A friend of mine said the other day 
that practically everyone he had met knew Jean Giono ** You mean 
his books ? ** I asked “ At least some of them,” he said At any 
rate, they certainly know wha^t he stands for” ^‘That’s another 
story%” I replied ” YouVe lucky to move in such ardcs I have quite 
another story to tell about Giono I doubt sometimes that even his 
editors have read him Hew to read, that's the question 
That evening^ glancing through a book by Holbrook Jackson,"*^ 
I stumbled on Colendgc’s four classes of readers Let me ate them " 

1 Sponges, who absorb all they read, and return it nearly m 
the same state, only a httlc dimed 

2 Sand-glasses, who rctam nothing, and arc content to get 
through a book for the sake of getting through the time. 

3 Strain-bags, who retain merely the dregs of what they read 

4 Mogul diamonds, equally rare and valuable, who profit by 
what they read, and enable others to profit by it also 

Most of us belong m the third category, if not also m one of the 
first two Rare mdeed are the mogul diamonds * And now I wish 
to make an observation connected with the lending of Giono’s books. 
The few I possess— among them TIte Sot^ of the World and toms 
tiever Losers, which I sec I have not mentioned — ^havc been loaned 
ova: and over again to all who expressed a desire to become acquain- 
ted with Jean Giono. This means that I have not only handed them 
to a considerable number of visiters but that I have wrapped and 
mailed the books to rminerous others, tq some in foreign lands as 
Rfodmg Bcoks^ Smbner’s, New york,^i947 
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well To no author I have recommended has there been a response 
such as hailed the reading of Giono The reactions have been virtually 
unanimous Magnificent ^ Thank you, thank you ^ ” that is the 
usual return Only one person disapproved, said flatly that he could 
make not h ing of Giono, and that was a man dying of cancer I had 
lent him The Joy of Mms Desinng He was one of those “success- 
ful ” busmess men who had achieved everything and found nothing 
to sustam him I think we may regard his verdict as exceptional 
The others, and they include men and women of all ages, all walks 
of hfe, men and women of the most diverse views, the most con- 
flicting aims and tcndcnacs, all proclaimed their love, admiration 
and gratitude for Jean Giono They do not represent a “ select ” 
audience, they were chosen at random The one qualification which 
they had m common was a thirst for good books 

These are my pnvate statistics, which I maintain are as valid as 
the publisher's It is the hungry and thirsty who will eventually 
deade the future of Giono’s works 

There is another man, i tragic figure, whose book I often thrust 
upon friends and acquamtances Vaslav Nijmsky His Diary is m 
some strange way connected with Blue Boy It tells me something 
about writing It is the writing of a man who is part luad, part mad 
It IS a communication so naked, so desperate, that it breaks the mold 
We arc free to face with reahty, and it is almost unbearable The 
tcchmque, so utterly personal, is one from which every water can 
learn Had he not gone to the asylum, had this been merely his 
baptismal work, we would have had m Nijmsky a water equal to 
die dancer 

I menuofl dus book because I have scanned it closely Though 
It may sound presumptuous to say so, it is a book for waters I can- 
not limit Giono m this way, but I must say that he, too, feeds the 
water, instructs the water, inspires the water In Blue Boy he gives 
us the genesis of a water, telling it with the consummate art of a 
practiced water One feels that he is a “ bom water ” One feels 
that he might also be a pamter, a musician (despite what he says) It 
is tie Storyteller s Story,” Thistoire de fhistoire It peels away the 
wrappings m which we mumm i fy waters and reveals the embryonic 
bmg. It gives m the physiology, the chemistry, the physics, the 
biology of that cuaous animal, the water It is a textbook dipped 
loB 
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in the magic fluid of the medium it expounds It connects us with the 
source of all creative activity It breathe, it palpitates, it renews the 
blood stream It is the kind of book which every man who thinks 
he has at least one story to tell could wnte but which he never does, 
alas It is the storv which authors are teHmg over and over agam m 
mynad disguises Seldom docs it come straight from the dchvery 
room Usually it is washed and dressed fint Usually it is given 
a name which is not the true name 

Hk sensuousness, the development of which Giono attnbutes to his 
father^s dehcatc nurturing, is without qa(^tion one of the cardinal 
features of his art It mvests his characten, his landscapes, his whole 
narrative “ Let us refine our finger tips, our points of contact with 
the world ” Giono has done just this The result is that we 
detect m his music the use of an instrument which has undergone the 
same opening process as the placer In Giono the music and the 
instrument are one That is his special gift. If he did not become a 
musician because, as he says, he thought it more important to be a 
good listener, he has become a wnter who has raised fastening to 
such an art that we follow his melodies as if we had wntten them 
ourselves We no longer know, m reading las books, whether we 
are fastening to Giono or to ourselves Wc are not even aware that 
we arc fastening We fave through his words and m them, as naturallv 
as if wc were respiring at a comfortable altitude or floating on the 
bosom of the deep or swoopmg fake a hawk with the down-draught of 
a canyon The actions of his narrative are cushioned m this terres- 
trial effluvium , the machinery never grmds because it is perpetually 
laved bv cosmic lubneants Giono gives us men, beasts and gods— 
m thar mpkcular ctmstituency * He has seen no need to d«cend 
to the atomic arena He deals in galaxies and constellations, in 
troupes, herds, and flocks, in biological plasm as well as fronal 
magma and plasma The names of his dbaracteis, as well as the hills 
and streams which surround them, have the tang, the aroma, the 
vigor and the spice of strong herbs They arc autochdionom names, 
redolent of the Midi When wc pronounce them we revive the 
memory of other times , unknowingly We inhale a whiff of the 
African shore We suspect that Adanos was not so distant cither in 
time or space 

* Et bten muttx qii* ^ 
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It IS a little over twenty ) ears now since Giono's Colhne, published 
in translation as Hill of Destiny ^ by Brentano*s, New York, made the 
author known at once throughout the reading world In his intro- 
duction to the Amcncan edition, Jacques le Clercq, the translator, 
c\plains the purpose of the Prix Brentanot which was first awarded 
to Jean Giono 

For the French pubhc, the Prtx Brett tano owes its impor- 
tance to vanous novel features To begin with, it is the 
first Amencan Foundation to crown a French work and 
to insure the pubhcation of that work in Amcnca The 
mere feet that it comes from abroad — rStranger, Cette 
posiir^^ amtenwofOine ” — arouses a lively interest , 
again, the fact tW the jury was composed of foreigners 
gave ample assurance that there could be no propaganHc 
Jc eltapelle here, no manoeuvres of chques such as must 
necessarily attend French pnze-awards Finally the mateuai 
value of the prize itself proved of good augur 

Twenty years since ^ And just a few months ago I received two 
new books from Giono — Un Rot Sans Dtvertissetneni and No^ — the 
first two of a senes of twenty A senes of ** Citromquesf he calls 
them. He was thirty years old when ColUtie won the Pnx Brentatw 
In the mterval he has wntten a respectable number of books And 
now, m ks fifties, he has projected a senes of twenty, of which 
several have already been wntten Just before the war started he had 
begun his edehrated translation of Mohy Dick, a labor of several 
years, m which he was aided by two capable women whose names 
arc given along with his as translaton of the book An immense 
undertaking, smee Giono is not fluent in English But, as he explains 
in the book which followed — Pour Saluer Mehtlle — Mohy Dick was 
his constant companion for years during his walks over the hills He 
had lived with the book and it had become a part of him It was 
inevitable that he should be the one to make it known to the Fi«ich 
pubhc I have read parts of this translation and it seems to me an 
inspired one Mdvillc is not one of my fevontes Moby Dtck has 
always been a sort of b&e non for me But m reading the Frcndi 
version, wkch I prefer to the ongmal, I have come to the condunon 
that I will some day read the book After reading Pour Saluer 
Melmlk, which is a poet’s interpretation of a poet — a pure mven- 
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tion/* AS Giono himself sa\ ii m a letter — I was ljterall\ beside mvsclf 
How often it is the “ foreigner ” who teaches us to appreciate our 
owTi authors ^ (I think immediately of that wonderful stud\ of 
Walt hitman b\ a Frenchman who virtuali) dedicated his life to 
the subject I think, too, of what Baudelaire did to make Poe’s name 
a b\-'Word throughout all Europe ) Over and over agam we see 
that the understanding of a language is not the same as the under- 
standmg of language It is alwa}^ commumon versus communica- 
tion Even m translation some of us understand Dostoievsky, for 
example, better than his Russian contemporanes — or, shall I say, 
better than our present Russian contemporanes 
I notia^d, m readmg the Introduction to HtU of Destiny ^ that the 
translator expressed apprehension that the book might offend 
certam “ squeamish American readers It is curious how askance 
French authors are regarded by Anglo-Saxons Even some of the 
good Cathohe waters of France are looked upon as ** immoral 
it alw ays reminds me of my 6ther’ s anger when he caught me reading 
The Wild Ass* Skm All he needed was to see the name Balzac 
That was enough to convince him that the book was “ unmoral 
(Fortunately he never caught me reading Droll Stones My fedber, 
of course, had never read a Ime of Balzac He had hardly read a line 
of any English or American author, mdeed. The one wnter he 
confessed to readmg — c*est moui, mais e’est vrai * — ^was John Ruskm 
Rjhkm f I nearly fell oflf the chair when he blurted this out I did 
not know how to account for such an absurdity, but later I dis- 
covered that It was the minister who had (tcmporanly) converted 
him to Chnst who was responsible What astounded me even more 
was his admission that he had enjoyed reading Ruskm That snll 
remains inexplicable to me But of Ruskm another time 
In Giono^s books, as m Cendrars’ and so man\ , many Irench books, 
there are always wonderful accounts of caring and drinking Some- 
times It IS a feast, as m Tlte Joy of M<ms Desiring^ sometimes it ts a 
simple repast Whatever it be, it makes one^s mouth water. (There 
still remains to be witten, by an American for Amcncans, a cook- 
book based on the reapes gleaned from the pages of French 
literature ) Evary antote has observed the prominence given by 
French film directors to eating and drmkmg It is a feature 
conspicuously alsent m American movies. When we have such a 
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scene it is seWoni real, ueithcr the food nor the pardapants In France, 
whenever two or more come together there is sensual as well as 
spintual commumon With what longing Amencan youths look at 
these scenes Often it is a repast al fresco Then are we even more 
moved, for truly we know htde of the joy of eating and dnnking 
outdoon The Frenchman loves ” his food We take food for 
nourishment or because wc arc unable to dispense with the habit 
The Frenchman, even if he ts a man of the aaes, is closer to the soil 
than the Amencan > He docs not tamper with or refine away the 
products of the soil He rehshes the homely meals as much as the 
creations of the goumiet He likes things fresh, not canned or 
refrigerated And almost every Frenchman knows how to cook I 
have never met a Frenchman who did not know how to make such 
a simple thing as an omelette, for example But I know plenty of 
Americans who cannot even boil an egg 
Naturally, with good food goes good conversation, another 
element completely lacking m our country To have good conversa- 
tion It IS almost imperative to have good wme with the meal Not 
cocktails, not whiskv, not cold beer or ale Ah, the wines ^ The 
vancty of them, the subtle, indescnbablc effects they produce ’ 
And let me not forget that with good food goes beautiful women — 
women who, m addition to stimulating one’ s appetite, know how to 
inspixe good conversation How horrible are our bani^uets for men 
only ^ How we love to castrate, to mutilate ounelves * How wc 
really loathe all that is sensuous and sensual f I believe most earnestly 
that what repels Amcncans more than immorality is die pleasure 
to be denved from the enjoyment of the five senses Wc arc not a 
moral ** people by any means We do not need to read la Peau 
by Malapartc to discover what beasts are hidden beneath our chival- 
nc uniforms And when I say ** uniforms “ I mean the garb which 
disguises the avihan as well as that which disguises the soldier Wc 
arc men m umfonn through and through Wc arc not individuals, 
neither are wc members of a great collectivity We are neither 
democrats, communists, socialists nor anarchists Wc are an unruly 
mob And the sign by which we arc known is vulgarity* 

There is never vulgarity m even the coarsest pages of Giono 
There may be lust, camabty, sensuality— but not vulgarity His 
characters may indulge in sexual mtcrcourse occasionally, they may 
xxz 
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c\ca be said to ‘‘ fornicate/* but m these indulgences there is never 
anything horapikting as m Malapaite*s desenpnons of American 
soldiers abroad Never is a French writer obhgcd to resort to the 
mannerisms of Lawrence m a book such as Lady Chatterley* s Lover 
Lawrence should have known Giono, with whom he has much m 
common, by the way He should have travelled up from Vence 
to the plateau of Haute-Provence where descnbmg the setting 
of CoHwey Giono ss^ys an endless waste of blue earth, village after 
\illage lying m death on the lavender tableland A handful of men, 
how pinfully few, how ineffectual ^ And, crouching amid the grasses, 
w^allowing m the reeds — the hill, like a bull But Lawrence was 
then already m the gnp of death, able nevertheless to give us Tlie 
Man Who Died or The Escaped Cock Still enough breath in him, as 
It were, to reject the sickly Christian image of a suffering Redeemer 
and restore the image of man m flesh and blood, a man content 
just to hvc, just to breathe A pity he could not have met Giono 
in the early days of his life Even the boy Giono would have been 
able to divert him from some of Ins crroci Lawrence wras forever 
raihng agaacst dbc French, chough he oyoyed living in fxance, 
It would seem He saw only what was sick, what was " decadent,*' 
m the French Wherever he went he saw that first — his nose was 
too keen Giono so rooted m his native soil, Lawrence so filled with 
wandcriust. Both proclaiming the life abundant Giono in hymns 
of hfc, Lawrence in hymns of hate Just as Giono has anchored 
himself in his ** region," so has he anchored himsdf m the tradition 
of art He has not sufered because of these restrictions, self-imposed 
On the contrary, he has flowered Lawrence jutted out of his world 
and out of die realm of art He wrandered over the earth hke a lost 
soul, finding peace nowhere He exploited the novel to preach the 
resurrection of man, but himself penshed miserably I owe a great 
debt to D H Lawrmcc^ These observations and comparisons arc 
not intended as a rgcction of die man, they arc ofeed mectiy as 
indications of his limitations Just because I am also an Anglo- 
Saxon, I fed free to stress bis faults. Wc have all of us a temblenced 
of France I have said it over and over again, i diall j^bably do so 
imtd I die 

Vive la France I Vivc Jean Giono * 
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It was just five months ago that I put aside these pages on Jean 
Giono, knowing that I had more to say but determined to hold 
off until the right moment came Yesterday I had an unexpected 
vmt from a hterary agent whom I knew years ago m Pans He is 
the sort of individual who on entering a house goes through your 
library first, fingermg your books and manusenpts, before looking 
at you And when he does look at you he sees not you but only what 
IS exploitable m yon After remarkmg, rather asmincly, I thought, 
diat his one aim was to be of help to wnters, I took the cue and 
mentioned Giono*s name 

** There’s a man you could do something for, if what you say is 
true,” I said flatly I showed him P0ur Saluer Melville I explamed 
that Vtking seemed to have no desire to publish any more of Giono’s 
books 

** And do you know wdiy » he demanded 
I told him what they had written me 

“ That's not the real reason,” he rephed, and proceeded to give 
me what he “ knew ” to be the real reason 
” And even if what you say is true,” said I, though I don't 
hcheve it, there remains this book winch I want to sec published, 
it IS a beautiful book. I love it ” 

In feet,” I added, ** my love and admiration for Giono is such 
that It doesn't matter a damn to me what he does or what he is said 
to have done I know my Giono ” 

He looked at me quizzically and, as if to provoke me, asserted 
“ There arc several Gionos, you know 
I knew what he was implying but I answered simply “ I love 
them alL” 

That seemed to stop him m his tracks I was certain, moreover, 
that he was not as femihar with Giono as he pretended to be What 
he want^ to tell me, undoubtedly, was that the Giono of a certain 
period was much better than the Giono of another The ** better ” 
Giono would, of course, have been his Giono This is die sort of 
small talk which keeps hterary circles m a perpetual ferment 
When Colhfie appeared it was as if the whblc wodd recognized 
dusmanGiono Thishappmcdagam when Qocmujoiedewcwre came 
out It ptobaMy happened a tnnnber of tirucs At any rate, wheueva: 
this lKq)pcas, vrfhenever a book wms immediate universal aedann, 

m 
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It IS someto'w taLen for granted that the book is a true reflection of 
the author It is as though until that moment the man did not eaost 
Or perhaps it is admitted that the man existed but the wnter did 
not Yet the wnter exists even before the man, paradoxically The 
man would never have become what he did unless there was in him 
the creative germ He Irves the life which he wall record in words 
He dreams his life before he hves it , he dreams it wi order to live u 

In their first successful “ work some authors give such a full 
image of themselves that no matter what the) sa) later this image 
endures, dominates, and often obhtcrates all succeeding ones The 
same thing happens sometimes m our fint encounter with another 
individual So strongly does the personaht)* of the other registci 
Itself m such moments that ever afterwards, no matter how much 
the person alters, or reveals his other aspects, this first image is the 
one which endures Sometimes it is a blessing that one is able to 
retain this onginal full image , other times it is a rank injustice 
inflicted upon the one we love 

That Giono is a man of many facets I would not think of denying 
That, hkc all of us, he has his good side and his had side, I would 
not deny cither In Giono's case it happens diat with every book he 
produces he reveab himself fully The revelation is given m every 
sentence He is always himself and he is always giving of himself 
This IS one of the rare quahtics he possess®, one which distinguishes 
him from a host of lesser wnters Moreover, hke Picasso, I can well 
imagine him saying Is it necessary that everything I do prove a 
masterpiece ” Of him, as of Picasso, I would say that the “ master- 
piece ** was the creative act itsdf and not a particular work which 
happened to please a large audience and be accepted as the verv 
body of Chnst 

Supposing you have an image of a man and then one da), quite 
by acadent, you come upon him in a strange mood, find hun 
behaving or speaking m a way )ou have never beheved him capable 
of Do you rgect this unacceptable aspect of the man or do you 
incorporate it m a larger picture of him e Once he revealed himself 
to you completely, you Aought Now you find him qmte other 
Arc pu at fenlt ox is he? 
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bcTviliiers his readers And the more baffled and bewildered the\ are 
by the protean character of his bemg, the less quahfied arc they, m 
my opinion, to talk of “ masterpieces " or of “ revelation A 
mind open and receptive would at least wait until the last word had 
been wntten That at least But it is the nature of little minds to 
kill a man off before his tune, to arrest his development at tliat pomt 
which IS most comfortable for one*s peace of mmd Should an 
author set himself a problem which is not to the hkmg or the under- 
standing of your httlc man, what happens ? Why, the classic avowal 
“ Hes not the wnter he used to be ^ ” Meanmg, always, he’s not 
the wnter J know ” 

As creative waters go, Gxono is still a comparatively young man 
There will be more ups and downs, from the standpomt of carpmg 
cntics He will be dated and re-dated, pigeonholed and re-pigeon- 
holcd, resurrected and re-resurrected — untd the final dead line 
And those who ei^ov this game, who identify it with the art of 
mterpretation, will of course undergo many changes themselves — 
m themselves The dichards will mate sport of him until the verv 
end Hie tender idealists wiH be disillusioned time and agam, and 
will also find their beloved agam and agam The skeptics will 
always be on the fence, if not the old one another one, but on the 
fence 

Whatever is wntten about a man like Giono tells you more about 
the cntic or mterpreter than about Giono For, like the song of the 
world, Giono goes on and on and on The cnGc perpetually pivots 
around his rooted, granulated self Like the girouette, he tells which 
way the wind is blowing — but he is not of the wind nor of the airs 
He IS like an automobile without spark plugs 

A simple man who does not boast of his opinions but who is 
capable of bemg moved, a simple man who is devoted, lovmg and 
loyal is far better able to tell you about a wnter like Giono than the 
learned cntics Trust the man whose heart is moved, the man whose 
withers can still be wrung Such men are with the writer when he 
orders his creation They do not desert the wnter when he moves m 
ways beyond thar understanding Becoming is thar silence and 
instructive Like the very wise, they know how to hold themsdves 
m abeyance 

Each day,” says Miguel dc Unamuno, I believe less and less m 
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the social question, and m the political question, and in the moral 
question, and in all the other questions that people hat e invented in 
order that they shall not have to face resolutely the only real question 
that exists — the human question So long as we are not facing this 
question, all that we are now doing is simply making a noise so that 
we shall not hear it ” 

Giono is one of the 'inters of our tunc who faces this human 
question squarely It accounts for much of the disrepute in which he 
has found himself Those who arc active on the penphery regard 
him as a renegade In Aar view he is not plaving the game Some 
refuse to take him scnously because he is “ only a poet Some admit 
that he has a marvcUom gift for namtivc but no sense of rcahty 
Some beheve that he is wntmg a legend of his region and not the 
story of our tunc Some wish us to beheve that he is only a dreamer 
He IS all these things and more He is a man who never detaches 
himself from the world, even when he is dreaming Particularly 
the world ofhuman bangs In his books he speaks as ftither, mother, 
brother, sister, son and daughter* He docs not depict the human 
family against the background of nature, he makes the human fiunily 
a part of nature If there is suSermg and punish, iBcnt, it is because 
of the operation of drvme law through nature The cosm<B which 
Giono’s figures inhabit is strictly ordered There is room in it for all 
the irrational dements It does not give, break or weaken because the 
ficuve characters who compose it sometimes move in contradiction 
of or defiance to the laws vshich govern our everyday world 
Giono's world possesses a rcahty for more understandaHe, far more 
durable than the one we accept as wodd rcahty Tolstoy expressed 
the nature of this other deeper reahty* in his last work 

This then is everything that I would like to say I 
would say to -yon that we arc hvmg m an age and under 
conditions that cannot last and that, come what may, wc arc 
obhged to choose a new path And in orderto follow it, it is 
not necessary for m to invent a new religion nor to discover 
new saaidfic thconcs m order to explain the meaning of 
life or art as a gmde Above all tt is useless to turn back 
again to some special activity ; it is necessary to adopt one 
course alone to free oursdves from the supetsnttom of felse 
Chnsoarnty 5md of state rule* 

Let «cb one rcahxe that he has no tight, nor even the 
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possibility, to organize the life of others , that he should 
lead his own hfe according to the supreme rehgious law 
revealed to him, and as soon as he has done this, the present 
order will disappear , the order that now reigns among 
the so-called Clmstian nations, the order that has caused 
the whole world to sufier, that conforms so httlc to the 
voice of consaence and that renders humanity more 
miserable every day Whatever you are ruler, judge, 
landlord, worker, or tramp, reflect and have pity on your 
soul No matter how clouded your brain hi become 
through power, authority and nches, no matter how 
maltrcatea and harassed you are by poverty and humilia- 
non, remember that you possess ana manifest, as we all 
do, a divine spirit which now asks clearly ‘Why do 
you martyrize yourself and cause sufienng to everyone 
with whom you come m contact j * Understand, rather, 
who you really arc, how truly insignificant and vulnerable 
IS the bang you call you, and whitm you recognize m your 
own shape, and to what extent, on the contrary, the real 
you IS immeasurably \ our spiritual self— and having under- 
stood this, begm to hvc each moment to accomplish your 
true mission m life revealed to you by a universal wisdom, 
the teachings of Christ, and your own consaence Put the 
best of yourself into mcreasmg the cmanapation of your 
spint firom the illusions of the flesh and mto love of your 
neighbor, whxdi is one and the same dung As soon as 
you begm to hvc this way you will cxpenence the joyous 
feeling of hherty and well-bcmg You will be surpnsim to 
find mat the same extenor objectives which preoccupied 
you and which were & from realization, will no longer 
stand m the way of your greatest possible happmess And 
if you arc unhappy — I know you are unhappy — ^ponder 
upon what I have stated here It is not merely imagined 
by me but is the result of the reflections and b^efr of the 
most enlightened human hearts and spints , therefore, 
realize that this is the one and only way to free yourself 
from your unh^pmess and to discover the greatest posnble 
good that life can offer. This then is what I would like to 
say to my brothers, before I die ^ 

Notice that Tolstoy speaks of the greatest possible happiness ’’ 
and “ the greatest possible good I feel certam that these are the 
two goals which Giono would have humanity attain. Happiness * 
■Who, since Maeterlinck has dwelt at any length on this state of 

*Th€ Lnw of iMpe and the Latv of Violence, 
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being Who talks nowada)^ of die greatest good ? To talk of 
happiness and of the good is now suspect They have no place in our 
scheme of reahty Yes, there is endless talk of the political question, 
the social question, the moral question There is much agitation, but 
nothing of moment is being accomplished Nothing wtU be accom- 
plished until the human being is regarded as a whole, until he is first 
looked upon as a human being and not a political, soaai or moral 

animal 

As I pick Up Giono’s last book — Les Aittes Fortes — to scan once 
agam the complete list of his published works, I am remmded of the 
visit I made to his home during his absence Entering the house I was 
mstandy aware of the profusion of books and records The place 
seemed to be overflowing with spmtual provender In a bookcase, 
high up near the ceiling, were the books he had wntten Even then, 
eleven yean ago, an astounding number for a man of his age I look 
again, now, at the list as it is given opposite the title page of his last 
work, published by Galhmard How many I have soH to read ! 
And how eloquent arc die ttdes alone ^ Sgtstude Je la Pitti, Le Poufs 
du Ctel, Nmssance de I'Odyssde, Le Serpent ^EtoileSt Les Vrases 
Rschessesy Fragments d* m DflugCt Fragments d*un Paradts^ Pr&entatwn 
dePan A secret understanding links me to these unknown works 
Often, at night, when I go mto the garden for a quiet smoke, when 
I look up at Onon and the other constellations, all so mtimatc a part 
of Giono^s world, I wemder about the contents of these books I have 
not read, whidb I promise mysdf I will read in moments of utter 
peace and sexemty, for to crowd them in would be an nqustice 
to Giono I imagine him also walking about m his garden, steahng 
ft look at the stars, meditating on the work in hand, braemg himself 
for renewed conflicts widi editors, cntics and public In such 
moments It docs not seem to me that he os far away, m a country 
called France He is in Manosque, and between Manosque and Big 
Sur there is an affimty which abolishes time and space. He is m that 
garden where the spint of his mother snS reigns, not far from the 
manger m which he was bom and where his father ’^rfio taugjit 
him so much worked at the bench as a cobbler His garden has a wall 
around It; here there is none. That is tmeofthe differences between 
fiieOld World and the New Bttt there is no wall between Gmno's 
spint and my own- That is what draws me to him— the op^ncRS 
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of his spint Ogc feds it the moment one opens his books One 
Uunbles m dnigged, intoxicated, rapt 
Giono gives ns the world he lives in, a world of dream, passion 
and reality It is French, yes but that would hardly suffice to desenbe 
It It IS of a certain region of France, yes, but that does not define it 
It IS distinctly Jean Giono’s world and none other If you are a 
fcmdred spint you recognize it immediately, no matter where you 
were bom or raised, what language you speak, what customs you have 
adopted, what tradition you follow A man does not have to be 
Chinese, nor even a poet, to recognize immediately such spmts as 
Lao-tse and la Po In Giono*s work what every sensitive, 
fbll-4>looded individual ought to be able to recognize at once 
IS ** the song of the world ” For me this song, of which each 
new book gives endless refiains and vanations, is far more 
prcaous, jEar more stirring, &r more poetic, than the *‘Song 
of Songs It IS intimate, personal, cosmic, untranimeled'--and 
ceaseless It contains the notes of the laric, the mghtmgalc, 
the thrush , it contains the whir of the planets and the almost 
inaudible wheeling of the constellations , it contains the sobs, 
ai«, shneks and wails of wounded mortal souls as well as the laughter 
and ululatiom of lie blessed , it contains the seraphic music of the 
angehc hosts and the howls of the damned In addition to this 
pandemic music Giono grves the whole gamut of color, taste, smell 
and fed The most manimate objects yield their mystenous vibra- 
tions The philosophy behmd this symphomc production has no 
name its function is to liberate, to keep open aD the sluices of the 
soul, to encourage speculation, adventure and passionate worship 
“ Be what thou art, only be it to the utmost > ** That is what it 
whispers _ 

Is this Frmh ? 
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INFLUENCES 

I HAVE already mentioned that m the Appendix I am listmg all 
the books I can recall ever reading There arc a number of reasons 
why I am doing this One is that I enjoy placing games, and this is 
one of the oldest of games the pursuit game A better reason is 
that I have never once seen a list of the books read by any of m^ 
favonte authors I would give anything, for example, to know all 
the titles of those books which Dostoievsky^ devoured, or Pambaud 
But there is a more important reason still, and it is this people are 
always wondering vdiat were an author's influences, upon what 
great writer or wnters did he model himocifl who oflbed the most 
inspiration, which ones afected his style most, and so on- I mtend 
presendy to give the line of my descent, m as smedy chronologtcal 
order as possible I shall give specific names and I shall include a few 
men and women (some of them not wnters at all) whom I regard 
as “living books," meaing by this that they had (for me) all 
the weight, power, prestige, magic and sorceiry which are attributed 
to the authors of great books I shall also include a few countnes " , 
they are, all of them, countnes I have penetrated only through 
reading, but they are as ahvc for me and have aliccted my thought 
and behavior as much as if they were books 
But to come back to the list I wish to emphasuee the fact 
that I am listing both good and bad books With respect to some I 
must confess that I am unable to say which were good for me and 
which bad If I were to offer my own entenon of good and bad 
with respect to books, I would say — those which arc ahvc and those 
which arc dead Certain books not only give a sense of life, sustain 
hfc, but; like certain rare mdividuals, moment hfe* Some authors 
loi^ dead are less d«d than the hvmg, or, to put tt another way, 
die most alive of die dead " When these books were written, 
who wrote them mattets Iittb- Ihcy wijl breathe the flame of life 
until books arc no more To discuss whtch books bclcmg m this 
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categor), to dispute the reasons pro and con, are funle, m my 
opinion On this subject each man is his o-wn best judge He is 
right, for himself Wc need not agree as to the source of a man’s 
inspiration or the degree of his vitahty , it is cnofigh to know and to 
rec<^;ni2e that he is inspired, that he is thoroughly ahve 
Despite what I have just said, there will be endless speculation as 
to which authors, which books, influenced me most I cannot hope 
to arrest these speculations Just as each man interprets an author’s 
work in his own limited way, so will the readers of this book, on 
scanning my list, draw their own conclusions as to my ** true ” 
influences The subject is fraught with mystery, and I leave it a 
mystery. I know, however, that this list wdl give extraordmary 
pleasure to some of my readers, perhaps chiefly to the readers of a 
century hence Impossible as it is to recall all the books one has read, 
I am nevertheless reasonably sure that I shall be able to give at least 
half I repeat, I do not regard myself as a great reader The few men 
I know who have read widely, and whom I have sounded out on the 
extent of their reading, stardc me by their rephes Twenty to thirty 
thousand books, I perceive, is a feir average for a cultured mdividual 
of our tmie As for myself I doubt if I have read more than five 
thousand, though I may well be m error 
When I look over my list, which never ceases to grow, I am 
appalled by the obvious waste of time which the reading of most 
of these books entailed It is often said of writers that “ all is gnsc 
for the null ” Like all sayings, this one too must be taken with a 
gram of salt A writer needs very htdc to stimulate him The fact 
of bemg a wnter means that more than other men he is given to 
cultivating the imagination Life itself provides abundant matcnal 
Superabundant matcnal The more one wntes the less books stimu- 
late One reads to corroborate, that is, to enjoy one's own thoughts 
expressed m the multifarious ways of others 
In youth one's appetite, both for raw expencnce and for books, 
IS uncontrolled Where there is excessive hunger, and not mere 
appetite, there must be vital reason for it It is blatantly obvious 
that our present way of life docs not offer proper nourishment If 
It did I am certain wc would read less, work less, stnve less We 
would not need substitutes, wc would not accept vtcanous modes of 
ODstence This applies to all realms * food, sex, travel, religion. 
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adveuture We get off to a bad start We travel the broad highwa} 
with one foot m the grave We have no definite goal or purpose, nor 
the fireedom of being without goal or purpose We are, most of us, 
sleepwalkers, and we die without ever opening our eyes 

If people enjoyed deeply everything they read there would be 
no excuse for talking this way But they read as they hve — aim- 
lessly, haphazardly, feebly and flickermgly If they are already 
asleep, then whatever they read only plunges them mto a deeper 
sleep If they are merely lethargic, they become more lethargic 
If they are idlers, they become worse idlers And so on Onl) the 
man who is wide awake is capable of enjoymg a book, of extracting 
from It what is vital Such a man enjoys whatever comes mto his 
experience, and, unless I am hombly mistaken, makes no distinction 
between the expencnces offered through reading and the manifold 
expcnenccs of everyday hfe The man who thoroughly enjo)s what 
he reads or does, or even what he says, or simply what he dreams or 
imagmes, profits to the fiilL The man who seeks to profit, through 
one form of disaphne or another, deceives himsdf It is because I am 
so firmly convinced of this that I abhor the issuance of lists of books 
for those who arc about to enter life The advantages to be derived 
firom this sort of seI£«iucation arc even more dubious, to my way 
of t hin kin g , than the supposed advantages to be obtamed firom ordi- 
nary methods of educatioru Most of the books given on such lists 
onnot begin to he understood and appreciated until one has lived 
and thought for himself Sooner or later the whole kit and caboodle 
has to be regurgitated 

And now here arc names for you Names of those whose influence 
I am aware of and which, through my wntmgs, I have testified to 
again and agam * To begin wnth, let me say that everythmg which 
came wathm the field of my expenence influenced me Those whp 
do not find themselves mentioned should know that I include them 
too As for the dead, they knew m advance, doubtless, that they 
would put then: seal on me I mention them only because it is m 
order 

First of all come the books of childhood, those deahng wnth 
legend, myth, tales of ima gination, all of them saturated wnth 

* Sec Appeniitx for reference to authors and books touched on m my 
wntingj, as weS ai to complete essays on caertain one?; 
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mystery, heroism, supematuraLhsm, the marvelous and the impossible, 
with enme and horror of all sorts and all degrees, with cruelty, with 
justice and injustice, with magic and prophecy, with perversion. 
Ignorance, despair, doubt and death These boots afiected my whole 
being they formed my character, m) way of looking at hfe, my 
attitude towards woman, towards soaety, laws, morals, government 
They determined the rhythm of my hfe. From adolescence on, the 
books I read, particularly those I adored or was enslaved by, affected 
me only partially That is, some affected the man, some the wntcr, 
some the naked soul This perhaps because my being had already 
become fragmented Perhaps too because the substance of adult 
reading cannot possibly aficct the whole man, his whole being 
There arc exceptions, to be sure, but they arc rare At any rate, the 
whole province of childhood reading belongs under the sign of 
anonymity , those who are curious will discover the tides m the 
Appendix I read what other children read I was noea prodigy, nor 
did I make spcaal demands I took what was given me and I swal- 
lowed It The reader who has followed me thus far has by dns t^me 
gleaned the nature of my reading The books read in boyhood I have 
abo touched upon already, signalling such names as Hcnty first and 
foremost, Dumas, Rider Haggard, Sienkicwicz and others, most 
of them quite familiar Nothing unusual about this penod, unless 
that £ read too much 

Where the specific influences commence is at the brink of man- 
hood, ihat IS, from the tunc I first dreamed that I too might one 
day become a writer The names which follow may be regarded 
then as the names of authors who influenced me as a man and as a 
wntcr, the two becoming more and more inseparable as time went 
om From early manhood on my whole activity revolved about, or 
was motivated by, the fret that I thought of mysdf, fint potenfially, 
then embryonically, and finally manifestly, as a wntcr And so, if 
my memory serv« me nght, here is my genealogical line 
Boccacao^ Petromus, Rabelais, Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Maetcihnek, Remain RoUand, Plotinus, Herachtus, Niet2sche, 
Dostoievsky (and other Russian writers of the Nineteenth Century), 
the anaent Greek dramatists, the Elizabethan dramatists (excluding 
Shakespeare), Theodore Dreiser, Khut Hamsun, D H Lawrence, 
James Joyce^ Thomas Maun, Elie Faure, Oswald Spengler, Marcel 

m 
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Proust^ Van Gogh, the Dadaists and Surreahsts, Balzac, Lewis 
Carroll, Nijinskv, Rimbaud, Blaise Ccndrars, Jean Giono, C<fhne, 
every thin g I read on Zen Buddhism, everything I read about Chma, 
India, Tibet, Arabia, Afoca, and of course the Bible, the men who 
V rote It and cspeaaliy the men who made the King James version, 
for It was the language of the Bible rather than its message ’* 
which I got first and which I will never shake off 
What were the subjects which made me seek the authors I love, 
which permitted me to be influenced, which formed my style, my 
character, my approach to hfe ^ Broadly these the love of hfe 
Itself, the pursuit of truth, wisdom and understandmg, mystery, 
the power of language, the antiqmty and the gloty^ of man, etemahty, 
the purpose of existence, the oneness of everythmg, self-liberation, 
the brotherhood of man, the meaning of love, the relation of sex to 
love, the enjoyment of sex, humor, oddities and ecccntnaties m all 
hfe’s aspects, travel, adventure, discovery, prophecy, m^ic (white 
and black), art, games, conJfessions, revelations, mysticism, more 
particularly the mystics themselves, the varieties of faith and worship, 
tbe marvelous m afl realms and under afl aspects, for “ there is onlv 
the marvelous and nothing but the marvelous 
Have I left out some items » Fill them m yourself ^ I was, and 
still am, interested m everythmg Even m pohnes — when regarded 
firom ** the perspective of the bird ” But the struggle of the human 
bemg to cmanapate himselfi that is, to hberate bimself firom the 
prison of his own making, that is for me the supreme subject That 
IS why I fail, perhaps, to be completely the wnter ” Perhaps that 
IS why, m my works, I have given so much space to sheer experience 
of life Perhaps too, though the cntics so often fail to peredve it, 
that IS why I am powerfully drawn to the men of wisdom, the men 
who have expcnenced life to the full and who give life — artists, 
religious figures, pathfinders, mnovatois and iconoclasts of all 
sorts And perhaps — ^why not say it > — ^that is why I have so httle 
respect for hteraturc, so htde regard for the accredited authors, so 
httic appreciation of tbe transitory revolunonanes For me the onI> 
true revolunonancs are the inspircrs and activators, figures hkc Jesus, 
Lao-tse, Gautama the Buddha, Akhnatoa, Ramaknshna, Kinshna- 
mum The yardstick I employ is life . how men stand m relation to 
life Not whether they Succeeded in overthrowing a government, a 
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soaal or<iei', a religious form, a moral code, a system of education, 
an economic tyranny Rather, how did they affect life itself > For, 
vdiat distinguishes the men I have m mind is that they did not 
impose thor^authonty on man, on the contrary, they sought 
to destro) authonty Their aim and purpose was to open up life, 
to make man hungry For life, to exalt hfc — ^and to refer all questions 
hack to life They exhorted man to realize that he had all feeedom 
in himself, that he was not to concern himself with the fete of 
die world (which is not his problem) but to solve his own individual 
problem, which is a question of hbcration, nothing else 
And now for “the Imng books** Several times I have 
said that there were men and women who came mtoiny experience, 
at vanous tunes, whom I regard as hvmg books ** I have explamcd 
why I refer to them in dm fashion I shall be even more exphat 
now They stay with me, these mdividuah, as do the good books 
I can open them up at will, as I would a book When I glance 
at a page of their bang, so to speak, they talk to me as doquendy 
as they dad when 1 met them m the flesh The books they left me 
arc their hves, their dioughts, their deeds It was the fusion of 
thought, being and act which made each of these hves smgular 
and inspiring to me Here they are, then, and I doubt that I have 
forgotten a single one Benjamin Fay Mills, Emma Goldman, 
W E Burghardt Dubois, Hubert Hamson, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Jun Tartm, John Cowper Powy^s, Lou Jacobs, Blaise 
Cendrars A cunous assemblage indeci All but one are, or were, 
known figures There are others, of course, who without knowing 
It played an important r6Ie m my life, who helped to open the 
book of life for me But the names I have ated are the ones I shall 
always revere, the ones I feci forever indebted to 
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Lou Jacobs, that one unknown figure, I can recall at will merelv 
by saying Asmodeus, or The Devil on Two Sticks Curious that a 
book I never read should be the magic touchstone The book 
was alwap there on the shclfi in his htde flat Several times I picked 
It up, scanned a page or two, then put it down For almost forty 
years now I have kept m the back of my head this unread Asmodeus 
Next to It, on the same shelf, was Gtl Bias, which I never read 
either 

Why do I feel compelled to talk of this unknown man * Because, 
among other things, he taught me to lan^ at misfortune It was 
during a penod of dire woe that I made his acquaintance Everything 
was black, black, black. No egress No hope of egress I was more 
a prisoner than a man serving a life sentence m the penitentiary * 
Living then widi my first mistress, the unoffiaal janitor of the 
thrcMtorey house m whidi we shared a flat with a young man 
dying of tuberculosis and a trolley conductor who was our star 
boarder, strictly survalled by the ogress who owned the home, 
without fiinds, without work, with no knowledge of what I wanted 
to do or could do, convinced that I had no talent — twelve lines 
with a penal were sufficient to corroborate the suspiaon — trymg 
to save the life of the young man, who was my mistress' son, hiding 
away firom fiicnds and parents, catmg my heart out with remorse 
for having surrendered the girl I loved (my first love !), the slave 
of sex, the girouette who veered with the shghtest hreeze^ lost, 
utterly lost, I discovered one day on ^ floor bdow dm man 
Lou Jacobs, vdio forthwith became my Guide, my Comforter, 
my Bright Green WukL No matter vffiat die hour, what the 

* ** And a nigfat comes vffim afl w over, vdten so wtxsf jaws Itfkve dosed 
upon us tJiAt wc no lon^ have the tO stand, iStiiif our nteat bangt 

u|K>tt our bodies » diotigh it had been mastvyted hy evw A 

comes when man and woman ik emptied.** (From 
by Charfos-Loms FhQippe) 
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occasion, no matter if Death were knocking at the door, Lou Jacobs 
could laugh and make me laugh with him “ Por all your ills 
laughter !** 

I had then only a furtive acquaintance with Rabelais, if mv 
memory serves me right But Lou Jacobs was his mtimate, I am 
certain He knew all who brought joy as well as those who had 
known sorrow Whenever he passed Shakespeare’s statue in the 
park he doffed his hat “ Why not ^ ” he would say He could 
rcate the lamentations of Job and give me the remedy in the next 
breath {“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him > and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ? ”) 

He always appeared to be doing nothing, nothing at all The 
door was ever open to any and every one Conversation began a 
onct—mtofiter Usually he was half-crockcd, a state beyond which 
he never appeared to progress, or d^eneratc, if you prefer His 
skin was like parchment, the fecc seamed with fine wnnkles, the 
abundant head of hair always oily, tousled, and felling over his 
eyes He might have been a centenarian, though I doubt if he was 
a day over sixty 

His “job ” was that of certified pubhc accountant, for which he 
was well paid He seemed to have no ambition of any sort A game 
of chess, if you wished it, was to him as good a way of passing the 
time as any other pursuit. (He played the most unorthodox, the 
most erratic, eccentric, fanlliant game imagmable ) He slept httle, 
was always thoroughly alive and awake, jovial, full of banter and 
raillery, outwardly mocking but inwardly reverencing, mwardly 
adoring and worshipping 

Books ’ Never a title I mentioned but he had read the book 
And he was honest The impression he left with me was that he 
had read everything worth reading In talking he always came 
back to Shakespeare and the Bible In this he reminded me of 
Frank Hams, who also talked incessantly of Shakespeare and the 
Bible, or rather of Shakespeare and Jesus 

Without being on the least aware of it, I was recaving firom 
this man my first real schoohng It was the indirect method of 
education As with the anaeats, his technique consisted m indicat- 
ing that was not this, not that Whatever was, and 
of course it was the all, he taught me never to approach it head 
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on, never to name or define The oblique method of art First 
and last dungs But no first and no last Always firom Ac centar 
outward Alwa^’s Ae spiral motion never Ac straight line, never 
sharp angles, never Ae impasse or cul-de-sac 
Yes, Lou Jacobs possessed a wisdom I am only beginning to acquire 
He had Ae faculty of looking upon everything as an open book 
He had ceased reading to discover Ae secrets of life , he read for 
sheer enjoyment The essence of all he read had permeated his 
entire being, had become one wiA his total experience of life 
“ There are not more than a dozen basic Acmes in all hterature,** 
he once said to me But Aen he qmckly added that each man had 
his own story to tell, and that it was unique I suspected that he, 
too, had once endeavored to write Certainly no one could express 
himself better or more clearly His wisdom, however, was Ac sort 
that IS not concerned wiA Ae imparting of it Though he knew 
how to hold his tongue, no man enjoyed convcrsatioii more than 
he Moreover, he had a way of never dosmg a subject He was 
content to skirmish and reconnoitcr, to throw out feelers, to dangle 
dues, to give hints, to suggest raAer than to mfoim WhcAra^ 
one wished it or not, he compelled his listener to Amk for himself 
I can^t recall ever once receiving advice or instruction from him, 
yet everything which issued from his mouA constituted advice 
and instruction if one knew how to take it * 

In Maeterlinck’s works, particularly a book such as Wis^hm 
and Destiny, Acre arc inspiring refexcnccs to great figures of Ae 
past (in life and in literature) who weathered advenity wiA noble 
equanimity Such books arc no longer m fiivor, I fear Wc do 
not turn for comfort, consolation or renewed courage to auAors 
hkc MaetcAnck any longer Nor to Emerson, wiA whom his 
name is oftwi hnkcA Their spiritual pabulum is suspect nowa- 
days* Dommage ^ Ttc miA is, wc really have no gr«t auAoo to 
turn to Acse days— if we are m scarA of eternal verities, Wc have 
surrendered to Ac flux Our hopes, feeble and flidredogr seem to 
be completely centered on political solutiom. Men arc taming 
away from boob, whidi is to say, from wtitors, from ” mtclfco- 
tuals.” An cxcdicnt sign— if only Any were tommg from boob 
tohfcl But arc they* Never watsAe fiat of life to rampant The 
fearofhfchasrcplaccd Acfear ofdeaA. lafe and dcaA have come 

* 29 . 
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to mean the same thing Yet never did life hold more promise 
than now Never before m the history of man was the issue so clear 
— the issue between creation and annihilation Yes, by all means 
throw away your books * Espeaally if they obscure the issue 
Life Itself was never more an open book than at this present moment 
But, emt yoii read tfie Book of Life ? 

(*' What arc you doing there on the floor i ” 

‘‘ I am teaching the alphabet to the ants ") 

It’s a strange dung, but outrageously noticeable latterly, that 
the only gay, youthful spirits among us are the ** old dogs ” They 
continue bhthely with their work of creation no matter what 
dire forebodings poison the air I think of certam painters pnn- 
apally, mm who already have an immense body of work behmd 
them Perhaps their vision of things was never dimmed by the 
reading of many books Perhaps dieir very choice of profession 
safeguarded them against a bleak, stenle, morbid view of the 
universe Their signs and symbok arc of another order from the 
water’s or thinker’s They deal m forms and images, and images 
have a way of remaining fresh and vivid I feel that the painter 
looks at the world more directly At any rate, these veterans whom 
I have in mind, these gay old dogs, have a youthful gaze Whereas 
our young in years sec with a dim, blurred vision , they arc filled 
with fear and flight The thought which haunts them day and 
night IS — ^will this world be snuffed out before we have had a 
(diancc to enjoy it ? And there is no one who dares to tell them 
that even if the world were snuffed out tomorrow, or the day 
after, it would not really matter— ^ce the hfe they crave to enjoy 
IS imperishable Nor does any one tell them that the destruction 
of this planet, or its preservation and everlasting glory, hinges on 
thar own thoughts, their own deeds The individual has now 
become identified, mvoluntanly, with society Few are able to 
see any longer that soaety is made up of individuals Who is an 
individual any longer > What is an mdmdual e And what is soaety, 
if It IS no longer the sum or aggregate of the individuals which 
comututc it e 

I remember, more than thirty years ago it was, reading Carlyle’s 
Heroes aid Hero Worship on my way to and from work each day. 
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It was m the elevated tram liat 1 read him One day a thought he 
enunaated moved me so profoundly that when I looked up from 
the page I had difficulty recognizing the all too famihar figures 
surrounding me I was m another world — ^but completely Some- 
thing he had said— -wffiat it was I no longer remember— had shaken 
me to the roots of my bemg Ihen and there I had the conviction 
that my fate, or destiny, would be difiCTcnt from those about me 
I suddenly saw myself hfied out — gccted f — ^from the arcle which 
imprisoned me A momentary feclmg of pndc and exaltation, 
of vanity too no doubt, accompamed this revelation, but it soon 
vanished, soon gave way to a state of qmet acceptance and deep 
resolution, awakenmg at the same time a stronger sense of com- 
mumon, a much more human bond between myself and my neighbor 

Carl)lc IS another wnter of whom not much is said nowadays 
“ Too much fustian,” no doubt Too fuhgmous Besides, we no 
longer worship heroes, or, if we do make use of the word, it is 
to distmgujsh those who are cm a level with ourselves Lrudbergh* 
for example, was a tremendous hero — for a day We have no 
permanent pantheon in which our heroes may be placed, adored 
and reverenced Our pantheon is the daily rag, which is erected 
and destroyed from day to day 

One of the reasons why so few of us ever act, instead of reacting, 
IS b«:3mse we are continually stiffing our deepest impulses I can 
illustrate this thought by choosing, for example, the way in which 
most of us read If it is a book which exates and stimulates os to 
thought, we race through it We cannot wait to know what it 
IS leading to , we want to grasp, to possess, the hidden message 
Time and again, in such books, we stmnble on a phrase, a passage, 
sometimes a whole chapter, so stimulating and provocative that 
wc scarcely undentand what we are reading, so charged is our 
mmd with thoughts and associations of our own. How seldom do 
wc mterrupt the reading m order to surrender outsdves to the 
luxury of our own thoughts ^ No, wc stifle and suppress ^ 
thoughts, pretending that we wiB return to them irfim have 
finished the book Wc ncm do, of course* How mneb better 
and wiser it would be, how mnnh more msttuctive and cnrldung, 
if we proceeded at a snail^s pace } What matter if it took a year, 
instead of a few days, to fimsb the book ? 

m 
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“ But I havcn*t time to read books that way ^ ” it will be objected 
I have other things to do I have duties and responsibihties ” 
Precisely Whoever speaks thus is the very one for whom these 
words are intended Whoever fcan to neglect his duties by readmg 
leisurely and thoughtfully, by cultivating his own thoughts, will 
neglect his duties anyway, and for worse reasons Perhaps it was 
mtended that you lose your job, your wife, your home If the 
readmg of a book can stir you so deeply as to make you forget 
your responsibihties, then those responsibihties could not have 
had much meaning for you Then you had higher respon- 
sibihacs If you had trusted your own inner promptings you would 
have followed through to firmer ground, to vantage ground 
But you were afraid a voice might whisper Turn here * Knock 
there * Enter by tbs door ^ You were afraid of bemg deserted 
and abandoned You diou^t of secunty instead of new life, new 
fields of adventure and exploration 
This IS merely an example of what may happen, or not happen, 
in reading a book Extend it to the mulntudmous opportunities 
wbch life constandy oSers and it is easy to see why men fad not 
only to become heroes but even plam mdividuals The way one 
reads a book is the way one reads life Maeterlinck, whom I referred 
to a moment ago, wntes as profoundly and engagingly about 
insects, flowen, stars, even space itself, as he does about men and 
women For him the world is a contmuous, interactive, mter- 
changing whole There are no walls or bamers There is no death 
anywhere A moment of time is as nch and complete as ten thousand 
yean Truly, a luxunous kmd of thmking * 

But let me get back to my ** bright green wmd” I got 
off on Macterlmck and Carlyle because there was something m 
Lou Jacobs* character wbch remmded me of both these men 
Perhaps I detected beneath bs gaiety and bnght insouciance a hmt 
of the sombre and the tragic He was a man, I must say, whom 
no one knew much about, who appeared to have no mtimates, 
and who never talked about himself When he left bs office at 
fiiur m die afternoon no one on God's earth could predict ’where 
bs fret would lead him before he arrived home for dinner Usually 
he stopped off at a bar or two, where he might have regaled himself 
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pimp He was certainly more m his element with such people 
than with the more respectable members of soaety Sometimes 
he would wander down to the fish market and lose himself m 
contemplation of the creatures of the deep, not forgetting however 
to bring home an assortment of oysters, clams, shrimps, eels or 
whatever else pleased his fency Or he might wander mto a second- 
hand bookshop, not so much to find a rare old book as to talk to 
some old crony of a bookdealer, for he loved the talk of books 
even more than books themselves But no matter with what firesh 
expcnenccs he was charged, when you encountered him after 
dinner he was always firee, ready to take any stance, and open to 
any suggestion It was m the evening I always saw him Usually, 
when I entered, I found him sitting at the window, gazing down 
upon the passmg show As with Whitman, everything seemed 
to be of equal and absorbing mterest to him. I never knew him 
to be lU, never saw him m a bad mood He might just have lost 
his last cent, but never would anyone have suspected it 
I spoke of the way he played chess Never did an opponent 
mnmidate me more than he To be sure, I was not then, nor am 
I now, a good player Probably not even as good as Napoleon 
When, for instance, Marcel Duchamp once mvitcd me to play a 
gamp with him, I forgot everything I knew about the game because 
of my unholy respect for his knowledge of it With Lou Jacobs 
It was worse I could never arrive at any conclusions about his 
knowledge of the game What defeated me with bim was his 
utter nonchalance Would you like me to give you a queen or 
two rooks Or a knight and two bishops t He never uttered these 
words but they were imphcd by his manner He would open 
m any old fashion, as though out of contempt for my abihty, though 
It was never that , he had contempt for no one No, he did it 
probably merely to enjoy himself to sec what hberties he could 
take, to sec how far he could stretch a pomt It seemed to make 
no difference to him whether he were winning or losing the game , 
he played with the case and assurance of a ^^ard, enjoying the 
filsc mova as well as the brilliant ones. Besides, what could it 
possibly mean to a man like him to lose a game of chess, or ten 
games, or a hundred i “ fll be playmg it m paradise,” he seemed 
to be saymg Come on, kt*s have fim I Make a bold move, a 
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rash, move I Of course the more rashly he played the more 
cautious I grei^ I suspected him of being a genius And was he 
not a gemus to thus bewilder and confuse me 5 

The way he placed chess was the way he played the game of 
hfc Only the “ old dogs ” can do at Lao-tse was one of these gay 
old dogs Sometimes, when the image of Lao-tse seated on the 
back of a water buffalo crosses my mind, when I think of that 
steady, patient, kmdlv, penetrating gnn of his, that wisdom so 
fluid and benevolent, I think of Lou Jacobs sitting before me at 
the chessboard Ready to play the game an}"way you hked Ready 
to rejoice over his ignorance or to beam with pleasure at his own 
tomfoolciy Never mahaous, never petty, never envious, never 
jealous A great comforter, yet remote as the dog star Always 
bowing himself out of the picture, yet the farther he retreated the 
closer he was to you All those sayings from Shakespeare or from 
the Bible with which he sprinkled his talk, how much more instruc- 
tive were they than the weightiest sermon ^ He never lifted a finger 
for emphasis, never raised his voice to make a pomt , everything 
of moment was expressed by the laughmg wrinkles which cracked 
his parched face when he spoke The sound of his laughter only 
the “ anaent ones ” could reproduce It came from on high, as if 
timed m to our «rthly vibrations It was the laughter of the gods, 
the laughter which heals, which, sustained by its own unimpeded 
wisdom of hfc, splinters and shatters all learning, all senousness, all 
morahty, all pretense and artifice 

Let me leave him there, his face cracked with wrinkles, his 
laughter echomg through the chandchers of hell Let me think of 
h i m as he stood bowing me out of an evening, a mghtcap m his 
hand, lie ice frindy tinkling m the glass, his eyes bright as beads, 
his mustache moist with whisky, his breath divinely perfumed 
with garhc, onion, leek and alcohol He was not of this time nor 
of any time that I know He was the perfect misfit, the contented 
fool, the artful teacher, the great comforter, the mystenously 
anonymous one Amd he was not any one of these alone but all 
together Hail, bright spint * What a book of hfc you were ^ 

And now to speak of another ** living faook,*^ this one a kfwmt 
figure* This man is still ahve, thank the Lord^ and hvmg a rich, 
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peaceful life m a comer of Wales I mean Jolin Cowper Powys, 
or, as he dubs himself m his Autobiography* “ Prester John ” 

It was only a few years after Lou Jacobs disappeared out of m) 
hfe that I encountered this famous author and lecturer I met him 
after one of his lectures at the Labour Temple, on Second Avenue 
m New York 

A few months ago, having discovered his whereabouts through 
a fticnd, I acted upon an impulse and wrote him, a long-deferred 
letter of homage It was a letter I should have written twenty 
years ago at least I would have been a much ncher man today 
had I done so For, to get a letter from “ Prester John ** is somethmg 
of an event m one's life 

This man, whose lectures I attended frequently, whose books I 
devoured hungrily, I met just once in the flesh It took aU the 
courage I then possessed to go up to him after the lecture and say 
a few words of appreciation, to shake his hand and then flee with 
tail between my legs I had an unholy veneration for the man Every 
word he uttered seemed to go straight to the mark All the authon 
I was then passionate about were the authors he was writing and 
lecturing about He was hfce an oracle to me 

Now that I have found him agam, now that I hear from him 
regularly, it is as if I had recovered my youth He is still “ the 
master ” to me. His words, even today, have the power of bewitch- 
mg me At this very moment I am deep m his Autobiography^ a 
most nounshmg, stimulating book of 652 close-packed pages 
It IS the sort of biography I revel m, being utterly frank, truthful, 
smccre, and containing a superabundant wealth of tnvia (most 
illtiminating as well as the major events, or turning pomts, in 
one's life. ** If all the persons who wrote autobiographies would 
dare to put down the things that m their life have caused them 
their most mtense misery, it would be a much greater boon than 
aU these testy justifications of public actions,” says the author 
Like Powys has the faculty of telling of his misfortunes 

with humor Like C^hne, he can speak of himself m the most 
derogatory terms, call himself a fool, a clown, a weakling, a coward, 
a degenerate, even a sub-human” being, without m the least 

* Published by John Lane, The Bodicy Heid, London, 1934 
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dimjnisliing his Stature His book is fioll of life-wisdom, revealed 
not so much through big madents as htde ones 

It IS m his sixtieth year that the book is written There arc two 
passages, out of many, many, that I should like to quote, which 
reveal something of the man that is particularly preaous to me 
Here is one ** What is it that we all lose as we get older ! It is 
something in life itself Yes, it is m life, but it is a much deeper 
thing — ^no ’ not exactly deeper , I mean it is of a more preaous 
substance — than what we think of as *life' as wc grow older 
Now I am inclmed to think that to a quite unusual extent I have 
retained to my sixtieth year the attitude of my early boyhood , 
and such being the case I am tempted to hold the view that the more 
obstinately I exploit this childishness and take my stand on this 
dnldishncss the wiser — ^if the less human — ^my mature life will 
be ” The other runs as follows ** My whole life can be divided 
m two halves , the first up to the time I was forty , and the second 
0 ^ the tune I was forty Dum^ the first half I struggled desperately 
to evoke and to arrange my feehngs according to what I admired 
in my fiivonte books ^ but during the second half I struggled to 
find out what my real feelings were and to refine upon them and to 
balance them and to harmonize them, according to no one's method 
but my own.*' 

But to get back to the man I know— 4x)m the lecture platform. 
It was John Cowper Powys, descendant of the poet Cowper, son of 
an English clergyman, with Welsh blood m has veins and the fire 
and magic which mvests all the Gachc spirits, who first cnhghtencd 
me about the horrors and sublimities connected with the House of 
Atreus I remember most vividly the way he wrapped himself m 
his go'wn, closed his eyes and covered them with one hand, before 
launching into one of those inspired flights of eloquence which left: 
me diz2y and speechless At the time I thought his pose and gestures 
sensational, the expression perhaps of an ovcr-dramatic temperament 
(He is, of course, an actor, John Cowper Powys, but not on this 
stage, as he himself pomts out He is rather a kmd of Spcnglcnan 
actor ) The oficner I listened to him, however, the more I read his 
works, the less cndcal I became Leaving the hall after his lectures, 
I often felt as if he had put a spell upon me, A wondrous spdl it was, 
too Pot, aside fixim the celebrated expcriaice with Emma Goldman 
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m Saa Diego, it was my first mtunatc expeneace, my first real contact, 
with the hvmg spirit of diose few rare beings who visit this earth 

Powys, needless to say, had his own select luminanes whom he 
raved about I use the word “ raved ** advisedly I had never before 
heard any one raue m pubhc, particularly about authors, thinkers, 
philosophers E mma Goldman, equally inspired on the platform, 
and oftm Sibylline m utterance, gave nevertheless the impression of 
radiating firom an intellectual center Warm and emotional though 
she was, the fire she gave off was an clectncal one Powys fulminated 
with the fire and smoke of the soul, or the depths which cradle the 
soul Literature was for him like manna firom above He pierced 
the veil time and agam For nourishment he gave us wounds, and 
the scars have never healed 

Fatidical, if I remember nghtly, was one of his favorite ac^ectivcs 
Why I should mention it now I don*t know, unless it was charged 
with mystenous sunken associations which once had tremendous 
agnificance for me At any rate, his blood was saturated with raaal 
myths and legends, with memories of magical feats and superhuman 
exploits His hawk-hke features, reminiscent of our own Robinson 
Jefiers, gave me the impression of confirontmg a bemg whose ancestry 
was different than ours, older, more obscure, more pagan, much 
more pagan than our histoncal forbears To me he seemed pre^ 
emmendy at home m the Mediterranean world, that is the pre- 
Mediterranean world of Atlantis In short, he was in the tradition ** 
Lawrence would have said of him that he was an “ aristocrat of the 
spint ” That is why, probably, he stands out m my memory as one 
of the few men of culture I have known who could also be called 
” democratic — democratic m Whitman’s sense of the word 
What he had m common widi us infenor beings was a superlative 
regard for the rights and pnvilcges of the individual All pUal ques- 
tions were of mterest to him It was this broad yet passionate 
curiosity which enabled him to wr^t firom ** dead ” epochs and 
‘*dead ” letters the universal human quahties which the scholar 
and pedant lose sight of. To sit at the feet of a living man, a contem- 
porary, whose thoughts, feelings and emanations were kindred in 
spint to those of the glonous figures of the past was a great pnvilege 
I could visualize this representative of ours discoursing ably and 
fi u n iharly with such spirits as Pythagoras, Socrates, or Abdlard , 
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I could never thus visualize John Dewey, for example, or Bertrand 
Russell I could appreciate and r«pcct the mtncaaes of this mind, 
something I am incapable of when it comes to Whitehead or 
Ouspensky My own limitations, undoubtedly But, there arc men 
who coEvmce me m a few bnef moments of their roundedness — I 
know no better w^ord to desenbe that quahty which I beheve 
embraces, sums up, and epitomizes all that is truly human m us 
John Cowper Powys was a rounded mdividuaL He illumined what- 
ever he touched, always relating it to the central fires which nourish 
the cosmos itself He was an “ mterpreter ” (or poet) m the highest 
seme of the word 

There are other more gifted men of our time, more brilliant 
perhaps, more profound, possibly, but neither their proportions nor 
their aspirations conform with this thoroughly human world in 
which Powys takes his stance and has his being On the closing page 
of the Autobiography, which I could not resist glancing at, there 
stands this paragraph which is so revelatorv of the inner, essential 
Powys “ The astronomical world is all there is Wc are m 
touch with other dimensions, other levels of life And firom among 
the powers that spring from these other levels there rises up one 
Power, all the more temble because it refuses to practice cruelty, a 
Power that is neither Capitalist, nor Communist, nor Fascist, nor ^ 
Demoaranc, nor Nazi, a Power not oj this world at aU^ but capable of 
inspiring the mdividual soul with the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove ” 

It IS not at all surpnsmg to me to discover that in the declining 
years of his life Powys has found time to give us a book on Rabelais 
as well as a book on Dostoievsky, two poles of the human spirit 
It IS an unusual mterpreter of the human spint who can weigh and 
balance two such diverse bangs In the whole realm of hteraturc it is 
difficult for me to think of two greater extremes than Rabelais and 
Dostoievsky, both of whom I sdll worship No waters could be 
more mature than these two , none reveal more eloquently the 
eternal youth of the spint Cunous that I should think of it at this 
momait, but I doubt that Rimbaud, the very symbol of youth, ever 
heard of hts contemporary, Dostoievsky This is one of the mys- 
tenous and anomalous features of the modem age which boasts of its 
extended means of commumcation It is m the Nmcteenth Century 
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particulaily, this century so nch m demonic, prophetic and extremely 
mdividuahstic figures, that we are often astounded to learn that one 
great figure did not know of the other's existence Let the reader 
confirm this fiict for himself It is undeniable and of vast significance 
Rabelais, a man of the Renaissance, knew his contemporancs The 
men of the Middle Ages, d«pite all imagined mconvemenccs, 
communicated with one another and paid attendance upon one another 
The world of learning then formed a huge web, the filaments of 
which were durable and electnc Our wnters, the men who should 
be expressing and shaping world trends, give the impression of 
bang mcommumcado Their significance, their influence, at any rate, 
IS virtually ml The men of mtcUcct, the wnters, the artists of today, 
are stranded on a reef which each successive breaker threatens to 
pound into annihilation 

John Cowper Powys belongs to that breed of man which is never 
extinguished He belongs to the chosen few, who, despite the 
cataclysms which rock the world, always find themselves m the 
Ark The covenant which he established with his fellowmen 
constitutes the warrant and guaranty of his survival How few 
there are who have discovered this secret * The secret, shall I say, 
of mcorporatmg onesdf in the hvmg spint of the universe I have 
referred to him as “ a hvmg book " What is that but to say he is all 
flame, all spint ? The book which comes ahve is the book which has 
been penetrated through and through by the devourmg heart Until 
It IS kmdlcd by a spint as flammgly ahve as the one which gave it 
birth a book is dead to m Words divested of their magic axe but 
dead hieroglyphs Lives devoid of quest, enthusiasm, of give and 
take, are as meaningless and barren as dead letters To encounter a 
man whom we can caE a living book is to amve at the very fount of 
creation He makes us witness of the consuming fire wkch rages 
throughout the universe enure and which gives not warmth alone 
nor cnhghtenment, but enduring vision, enduring strength, enduring 
courage 
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THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 

I HAVE just received from my friend Lawrence Powell the two 
volumes of Rader Haggard’s autobiography,* a work I have been 
awaiting with the greatest impatience I no more than unwrapped 
the volumes, hurriedly scanned the table of contents, when I sat 
down with feverish expectancy to read Chapter Ten — on King 
Sohmon^s Mines and She 

During the few weeks which have elapsed since reading She 
my thoughts have never ceased to revolve about the genesis of this 
“ romance ” Now that I have the author’s own words before me 
I am htcrally astounded Here is what he says 

I remember that when I sat down to the task my ideas as 
to Its development were of the vaguest. The only dear 
notion that I had m my head was that of an immortal 
woman inspired by an immortal love All the rest shaped 
Itself round tbs figure And it came — ^it came frster than 
my poor aching h^d could set it down 

Tbs IS virtually all he has to say about the conception of tbs 
remarkable work “ The whole romance,” he states, ” was completed 
in a htde over six weeks Moreover, it was never rewntten, and the 
manusenpt carries but few corrections The feet is that it was written 
at wbte heat, ahnost without rest, andthatis the best way to compose ” 

But perhap I should add the following, wbch may contain a 
surprec for the lovers of tbs extraordinary tide 

Well do I recall taking the completed manusenpt to the 
office of my hterary agent, Mr A P Watt, and tnro'wmg 
It on the table with the remark * There is what I shall be 
remembered by.’ Well do I recall also visiting Ivlr Watt 
at his office, which was then at 2 Paternoster Square, and 
finding bm out As the business was urgent, and I did 

* The Dofs of Lj/e, An Autobography> by Sir H. Rader Haggard * 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.* London, ipad 
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not Wish to have to return, I sat down at his table, asked 
for some foolscap, and in the hour or two that I had to 
wait wrote the scene of the destruction of She m the Fire 
of Life This, however, was of course a htde while — 

It may have been a few days — before I dchvered the 
manusenpt 

It was twenty years later. Haggard pomts out — “ the time that I 
had always meant to elapse ** — that the se<jucl called Ayeshit or 
The Return of She^ was written 

As for the title. She, so evocative, so utterly unforgettable, here is 
the ongm of it, m his own words She, if I remember anght, was 
taken from a certain rag doU, so named, which a nurse at Bradcnham 
used to bring out of some dark recess m order to temfy those of my 
brothers and sisters who were in her charge ” 

Could anything be more disappointing, or more thnihng , at the 
same time, than these bald, meagre frets f Where imaginative works 
arc concerned I suppose they arc classic If time permits, I intend to 
run down the “ frete about other great works of the imagmation. 
Meanwhile, and particularly because I am informed that there has 
been a revival of interest m Bader Haggard^s works, I think it 
pertment to quote a letter wntten to the author by no less a person 
than Walter Besant Here it is 


12, Gayton Crescent, 
Hinpstcad 

January 2, rSSy 

My dear Haggard, 

While I am und^ the spdl of ‘ Ayesha,' * which I have 
only just finished, I must wntc to congratulate you upon 
a work which most certainly puts you at the head — a long 
way ahead — of all contemporary imaginative writers 
If fiction IS best cultivated m the field of pure mvennon 
then you are certainly the first of modem novchsts 
Solomons Mtnes is left far behind It is not only die central 
conception that is so splendid in its audaoty, but it is your 
logical and pitiless workmg out of the whole thing m its 
nicvitablc details that strike^ me with astonishment 
I do not know what the critics will say about it Brobibly 
they will not read more than they can help and then will 
let yon off with a few general expressions If the critic is 
a woman she will put down this book with the remark 

*Meaniiig She 
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that it IS impossible — almost all women have this feeling 
towards the marvellous 

Whatever else you do, you will have She always behmd 
you for purposes of odious comparison And whatever 
ennes say the book is bound to be a magnificent success 
Also It produce a crop of mutators And all the htde 
conventional storytellers vml be jogged out of their grooves 
— until they find new ones 

The book was indeed a great success, as the reports of sales from 
his publisher testify, not to speak of the letters which poured in on 
the audior from all parts of the world, some of them from well- 
known figures m the literary world Haggard himself says that “ m 
Amenca it was pirated by the hundred thousand ** 

She was wntten m his thirtieth year, some time between the 
beginning of February, 1886, and the i8th of March, that same year 
He began it about a month after finishing Jess It was a remarkable 
creative penod, as the foUowmg mdicates 

It would seem, therefore, that between January, 1885, 
and March 18, 1886, with my own hand, and unassisted 
by any seaetary, I wrote Kmg Solomons Mines, Allan 
Qnatermmn, Jess and She Also I followed my own profes- 
sion, spending many hours of eadi day studying m 
chambers, or m Court, where I had some devilhng practice, 
earned on my usual correspondence, and attenid to the 
afiairs of a man with a young family and a certain landed 
estate 

As I have often bitterly complained about the burden of answering 
the thousands of letters I receive, I think the following observatiom 
by Haggard may not be without interest to all and sundry 

A little later on the work grew even harder, for to it was 
added the toil of an enormous correspondence hurled at 
me by every kind of person from all over the earth. If 
I may ^udge by those which remain marked with a letter 
A for answered,’ I seem to have done my best to reply 
to all these scribes, hundreds of them, even down to the 
auto^ph hunter, a task which must have taken up a 
good part of every day, and this in addition to all my 
other work No wonder that my health began to give out 
at last, goaded as I was at that penod of 3aiy hfc by constant 
and venomous attacks 
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la The Rosy Cruafixton, where I dwell at length on my rdatioas 
with Stanley, my first fiiend, there are fireqiient and mtially mockmg 
references to Stanley’s love of romances It was nothing less than a 
good ** romance ” which Stanley always hoped to vmte one day 
At this point in tune I am better able to understand and appreciate 
his heart-felt desire Then I merely looked upon him as another 
Pole— full of romantic nonsense 

I don’t seem able to recall any discussion with him about Rjdei 
Haggard, though I do remember that we spoke now and then of 
Mane Corelh Between the ages of ten and eighteen we saw almost 
nothing of each other, and before that the “ discussion ** of books 
must have been altogether neghgible It was when Stanley discovered 
Balzac — The Wtld Skin first of all — and soon after othei 
European waters, such as Pierre Loo, Anatole France, Joseph 
Conrad, that we began to talk books, and m earnest To be honest, 
I doubt if I then understood clearlv what Stanley meant by 
‘‘romances ” To me the word was associated with claptrap, with all 
that IS unreal I never suspected the part that rcahty played m 
this realm of pure imagination 

There is a most mtcrcsting dream, a recurrent one, which Rider 
Haggard descnbes at some length It ends thus 

I see mysdfi younger than I am now, wearing 
some sort of white garments and bending over the desk 
at work, with papers spread before me At the sight a 
kind of terror seizes me lest this fair place should be but a 
scented purgatory where, in payment for m> sms, I am 
doomi to wnte fiction for ever and a day ' 

‘ At what do I work * ? I ask, alarmed^ of the guide, 
who, shining steadilv, stands at my side and shows me all 
* You wnte the history of a w orld ’ (or was it * of the 
world * ? — I am not sure), is the answer 

A world or the world, what difference does it make i The point 
IS, as William James hints m his Introduction to Fechner’s Life After 
Death, that “ God has a history ” The imagination makes of al] 
worlds one, and m this world of Rcahty man plays the central 
tdle, for here man and God arc one and all is divine When Haggard 
voices the hope that m another life the subject of his toil may prove 
to be not ficaon but history {** which I love ”), when he adds that 
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** in all the worlds above us there must be much history to record 
(and much good work to do)/’ he is sa)'mg, I feel, that the proper 
subject for a writer is the endless story of creation The history of 
man is bound up with the history of God, and the history of God 
IS the revelation of the eternal mystery of ci cation 
“I t hink I am right,*’ says Haggard, “ m saying that no one has 
ever written a really first-class romance dwelling solely, for example, 
upon the utterly alien life of another world or planet with which 
human beings cannot possibly have any touch ” 

True or not, it is nevertheless indisputable that certam authors 
have made such use of the imagination as to make the realities of this, 
our world, seem incredible Perhaps it is not necessary to visit distant 
worlds in order to grasp the essential truths of the umverse, or to 
understand its order and fimctiomng Books which do not belong 
to great hterature, books which do not command “ the grand style,” 
often bring os closer to the mystery of life They treat of the 
fundamental experience of man, of his unalterable ” human 
nature, m quite another way ftom that of the classical writers They 
speak of this common fimd which bmds us not only to one another 
but to God They speak of man as an mtcgral part of the umverse 
and not as a sport of creation ” They speak of man as though to 
him alone it were given to discover the Creator They link man’s 
destiny with the destiny of all creation , they do not make him a 
victim of fete or an “ olyect of redemption” In glorifying man they 
glorify the whole universe They may not speak in the grand manner, 
as I have just said They are less interested m language than m subject 
matter, more interested m ideas than m the thoughts which dodie 
them As a consequence, they often appear to be poor wnters, they 
lend themselves to ndicuie and cancature Nothing is easier to make 
sport of than the yearning for the sublime Often, be it noted, this 
yearning is masked or concealed ; often the author himself is not 
aware of what he seeks or what he states in veiled feshion 
What IS the subject matter of these oft despised books i Briefly, 
the web of life and death , the pursuit of identity through the 
drama of identification , the terrors of initiation , the lure of 
indesoibable visions ; the road to acceptance , the redemption of 
the creature world and the transformation of Nature , Ae final 
loss of memory, vx God Into the texture of such books is woven all 
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thac IS symbolic and everlasting — not stars and planets but the deeps 
between them , not other worlds and their possibly fcntastic in- 
habitants but the ladders that reach to them , not laws and pnnaples 
but ever unfolding circles of creauon and the hierarchies wduch 
constitute them 

As to the drama which informs these works, it has nothing to do 
with the individual versus society, nothing to do with the “ conquest 
of bread,” nor has it even ultimately to do with the conflict between 
good and evil It has to Jo with fieedotn For not a Ime could have 
been wntten by the men I have m mind if man had ever known 
freedom or even what is meant by it Here truth and freedom are 
synonymous In these works the drama begins only when man 
voluntarily opens his eyes This act, the sole one wbch may be said 
to have heroic significance, displaces all the sound and fury of histon- 
cal substance Outward bound, man is at last able to look mward 
with grace and certitude No longer lcK)king at life from the world 
plane, man ceases to be the victim of chance or circumstance he 
“ elects ” to follow his vision, to become one with the imagination 
From this moment on he begins to travel , all previous voyages 
were but arcumnavigation- 

The names of these prectous books ? 

I wiH answer you m the words of Gurdjicff as given by Ous- 
pensfcy — ** If you understood everything you have read m your life, 
you would already know what you are looking for now 

This statement is one to be pondered over again and agam. It 
reveals the true connection between books and life It tdls one how 
to read. It proves — to me, at any rate — some thing I have reiterated 
a number of tim«, to wit, that the reading of books is for the joy 
of corroboration, and that that is the fin;al discovery wc make about 
books As for true reading — procedure which never aids — ^that 
can be done with anything a blade of grass, a flower, a horse's 
hoof, the eyes of a child when smitten with wonder or ecstasy, 
the mien of a real wamor, the form of a pyramid, or the serene 
composure graven on the statue of every Buddha. If the qucstionmg 
feculty is not dead, if the sense of wonder is not atrophi^ if dicte 
be real hun ger and not mere appetite or craving, one cannot hdp 

*IttSearc}i of the Mtramtoust by V D Ou«>eiisky. Harcourt, Brace & Co , 
Inc , New York, 1949 Routicdgc Co., Ltd., London 
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but read as he runs The whole universe must then become an open 
book 

This joyous reading of hfc or books does not imply the abatement 
of the critical &culty On the contrary To make fiill surrender to 
author or Author imphes the exaltation of the critical faculty In 
raihng against die use of the word “ constructive ” m connection 
with htcrary cnticism, Powys wnces thus 

O that word ‘ constructive * * How, m the name of the 
mystery of gemus, can enuasm be anything eke than an 
an idolatry, a worship, a metamorphosis, a love aiSEair 

Ever and again the moving jSngcr points to the mmost sclfl not m 
warning but in love The handwriting on the wall is neither 
mysterious nor menacing to die one who can mterpret it Walls 
611 away, and widi them our fean and reluctances But the last 
wall to give way is the wall whidi hems the ego iru Who reads not 
with die eyes of the Self reads not at all The inner eye pierces all 
walls, deaphers all scripts, transforms all “ messages ” It is not a 
reading or appraising eye, but an informing eye. It docs not receive 
hght from without, it sheds light Light and joy Through h^ 
and joy is the world opened up, revealed for what it is incfliblc 
beauty* unending creation 


♦ and R£v{st<mst by John Cowper Powys , G Arnold Shaw, 
New York, 1915 
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Someone has said that “ the world has never known her greatest 
men ” If we could know thar hves and works we might mdeed 
have ** a biography of God on earth ” 

Beside the inspired wntings, of which there is an abundance, the 
creations of the poets seem pale First come the gods, then the 
heroes (who mcamate the myth), then the seers and prophets, and 
then the poets The concern of the poet is to restore the splendor 
and magnificence of the ever reviving past The poet senses almost 
beyond endurance the enormous deprivation which afflicts mankmd 
For him “ the magic of words ” convey something which is totally 
lest to the ordinary individuai Ever a prisoner of the realm from 
which he springs, his province is one which the ordinary mart never 
explores and firom which he seems debarred by birtL The immorta- 
lity which IS reserved for the poet is the vmdicationof his imswcrvu^ 
allegiance to the Source from which he denves his inspiration. 

Listen to Pico della Mirandola In the midst of the 
world, the Creator said to Adam, I have placed thee, 
so thon couldst look around so much easier, and sec all 
that IS in It I created thee as a bemg neither celestial nor 
earthly, neither mortal nor immortal alone, so that diou 
should^ be thy own free moulder and overcomer ; thou 
canst deaerate to ammal, and through thyself be reborn 
to godhke existence » 

Is this not the essence and purpose of human existence m a nut- 
shell e In the nndst of the world the Creator placed man The 
“ anthropocentne ” viewpomt, say our sad, learned men. Looking 
round and about them they see nothing but dreck To them hfc is a 
talc told by an idiot; n^nfymg nothing Indeed, if we follow 
thought to the end, the very substance of our mother, the Earth, 
is noAmgness. Stopping die cosmos of spmt, they have finally 
succeeded m demolishing the very ground on vdiich they take 
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Stand solid matter They speak to us through a void of hypothesis 
and conjecture* Never will they understand that ** the world is a 
generalized form of the spint, its symbolic picture Though they 
speak as if “ every rock has a talc written on lU wrinkled and 
weathered face,” they refuse to read what is written , they impose 
thar own feeble stones of creation upon myths and legends embedded 
m truth and reaht\^ They reckon m light years, with the signs and 
symbols of their pnestly caste, but they are alarmed when it is 
asserted that a superior order of men, supenor orders of civilisation, 
flourished as recent as one hundred thousand years ago Where mm 
IS concerned, the anaents have accorded him a greater antiquity, a 
greater intelligence and understanding, than our men of htde faith 
whose vamty is bolstered by pretentious learning 
All this by way of saying that the books I most enjoy reading arc 
those which put me m rapport with the mcredible nature of man^s 
being Nothing attributed to the power and glory of man is too 
much for me to swallow Nothing which concerns the story of our 
earth and the marvels it holds is too preposterous for me The more 
disgusted I grow with what is called “ history ” the more exalted 
my opmion of man becomes If I am passionate about the hves of 
individual artists, m whatever field, I am still more passionate about 
man as a whole* In my bnef expenence as reader of the written word 
1 have been given to assist at marvels which surpass all understanding 
Even if these were but the ** imaginings ” of inspired wnters, their 
rcahty is m no way impugned We are this day on the threshold of a 
world in which nothing men dare to think or believe is impossible of 
fruition (Men have thought the same m certam moments m the past, 
but only as in a dream, from the deeps or the unconsaous, as it were ) 
Wc arc being told every day, for example, that the prosaic, practical 
minds which direct the affiuis of certam departments of our govern- 
ment are senously working to perfect the means of reaching the 
moon—and even planets more distant— withm the next fifty years 
(A very modest estimate * ) What lies behind these plans and projects 
IS another matter Are ” we dunking of defending the planet 
Earth or of attacfcmg the mhabitants of other planets i Or arc wc 
thinking of abandoning this abod^ m which thete seems to be no 
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solution to our ills > Be assured, whatever the reason, however 
danng our plans, the motive is not a lofty one 
Tbis cfFort to conquer space is, however, only one of many 
heretofore “ impossible dreams ” which our men of saence promise 
to explode The readers of the daily newspaper or of the popular 
sacncc magazines can discourse cloquendy on th«e subjects, though 
they themselves know next to nothmg of the elements of saence 
which he at the root of these once wild and inacdible theones, 
plans and projects 

Woven mto the hfe of Nicolas Flamel is the story of the Book of 
Abraham the Jew The discovery of this book and the effort made 
to penetrate the secret it contamed is a talc of earthly adventure of the 
highest order At the same time,** says Maunce Magre,’*^ “ that he 
[Flamel] was learning how to make gold out of any matcnal, he 
acquired the wisdom of despising it m his heart ” As m any chapter 
on the fam ous alchemists, there is m this one also astounding and, if 
we were open-minded, most illuminating statements I wish to 
quote just one paragraph, if for no other r^on than to suggest the 
reverse of what I insinuated above The passage concerns two 
eminent alchemists of the Seventeenth Century , the reader may, if 
he likes, choose to regard them as exceptions ” 

It IS probable that they attamed the most highly 
developed state possible to man, that they accompbshed 
the transmutation of their soul While stdl hvmg chey 
were members of the sumtual world They had regenerated 
their being, performed the task of man They were twice 
bom. They devoted themselves to helping their fellow- 
men , this they did m the most useful way, which does 
not consist m healing the ills of the body or m improving 
men’s physical state They used a higher method, which 
m the mrst instance can be applied only to a small number, 
hut eventually affects all They help^ the noblest minds 
to reach the goal which they had reached themselves 
They sought such men m the towns throt^h vdiich they 
passed, and, generally, during their travefi They had 
no school and no regular teaching, because their teidung 
was on the border or the human and the divme But they 
knew that a word sown at a certam time m a certam soii 

* -Window, Seers and Mystics^ by Mawnce » B P Dutton & Co 

New Yntk, ^ 
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would brmg results a thousand times greater than those 
which could accrue from the fcnowlcd^ gamed through 
books or ordmaiy saence 

The marvels I speak of arc of all sorts Sometimes they arc just 
thoughts or ideas , sometimes they axe extraordmary beliefi or 
practices , sometimes they are m the nature of physical quests , 
sometimes they are sheer feats of language , sometimes they are 
systems , sometimes they are discovenes or inventions , sometimes 
they are the record of miraculous events , sometimes they are the 
embodiments of wisdom, the source of which is suspect , sometimes 
they arc accounts of fanaticism, persecution and intolerance , some- 
times they take the form of Utopias , sometimes they are super- 
human feats of heroism , sometimes they are deeds, or things, of 
unbdicvablc beauty , sometimes they arc chromclcs of all that is 
monstrous, evil and perverted 

To give an mkhng of what I have m mind I am stringing together 
l^-mell a senes of touchstones Joachim of Horis, GiUcs dc Rais, 
Jacob Bochmc, the Marquis de Sade, the the Palace of 

Knossos, the Albigcnsians, Jean-Paul Richter, the Holy Grail, 
Heuinch Schhemann, Joan of Arc, the Count of St Germain, the 
Sumttm Theobgtea the great Uighur Empire, ApoUomus of Tyana, 
Madame Blavatsky, St Francis of Assisi, the l^end of Gilgamesh, 
Ramafcnshna, Tunbuctoo, the Pyramids, Zen Buddhism, Easter 
Island, the great Cathedrals, Nostradamus, Paracelsus, the Holy 
Bible, Adantis and Mu, Thermopylae, Akhnaton, Cuzco, The 
Children's Crusade, Tristan and Bolt, Ur, the Inquisition, Arabta 
Deserta^ King Solomon, the Black Death, Pythagoras, Santos 
Dumont, Alice m Wonderlmtdj the Naacal Dbrary, Hermes Tnsme- 
gistus, the White Brotherhood, the atom bomb, Gautama the 
Buddha 

There is a name I have withheld which stands out m contrast 
to aH that IS secret, suspect, confusing, bookish and enslaving 
Knshnamurti Here is one man of our time who may be said to be 
a master of reahty He stands alone He has renounced more than 
any man I can think of, except the Chnsti Fundamentally he is so 
snnple to understand that it is easy to comprehend the confusion 
which his dear, direct words and deeds have entailed. Men arc 
reluctant to accept Tvbat |S ea$y to grasp Out of a perversity deeper 
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all Satan*s wiles, man refuses to acknowledge his own God-given 
rights he demands deliverance or salvation by and through an 
mtcrmcdiary , he seeks guides, counsellors, leaders, systems, ntuals 
He looks for solutions which arc m his own breast He puts learning 
above wisdom, power above the art of discrimination But above 
all, he refuses to work for his own hberation, pretending that first 
** the world ” must be hberated Yet, as Blnshnamum has pomted 
out time and again, the world problem is bound up with the problem 
of the mdividuaL Truth is ever present, Etermty is here and now 
And salvation ? What is it, O man, that you wish to save i Your 
petty ego ? Your soul > Your identity ? Lose it and you will find 
yourself Do not worry about God — God knows how to take care 
of Himself Cultivate your doubts, embrace every kind of exper- 
ience, keep on desiring, stnve neither to forget nor to remember, 
but assimilate and mtegrate what you have expencncci ^ 

Roughly, this is Knshnamurti*s way of speaking It must be 
rcvoltmg at times to answer all the petty, stupid questions which 
people arc forever putting to him Emanapate yourself * he urges 
No one else will, because no one dse cam This voice from the 
wilderness is, of course, the voice of a leader But Knshnamurti 
has renounced that r 61 c too 

It was Carlo Suar^’ book on Knshnamurti* which opened my 
eyes to this phenomenon m our midst I first read it m Pans and since 
then have reread it several times There is hardly another book I 
have read so mtcntly, marked so copiously, unless it be The Absolute 
Colledtve After yean of struggle and search I found gold 
I do not believe this book has been translated mto English, nor 
do I know, moreover, what Knshnamurti himself thtnk^ of it I 
have never met Knshnamurti, though there is no man hvmg whom 
I would consider it a greater pnvilcge to meet than he His place of 
residence, cunously enough, is not so vciy far from my own 
However, it seems to me that if this man stands for anything it is 
for the nght to lead his own life, which is surely not to be at the 
beck and call of every Tom, Dick and Harry who wishes to m ake 
his acquaintance or obtain from him a few crumbs of wisdom. 

Editions Adyar* Pans, 193a Tim work has now been 
rtsplaced by another, «ititled KrUhmmmtt et Vurntd kumaine , Le Cerdo du 
iivre, VmSi 1950 
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You can never know me,*’ he says somewhere It is enough to 
know what he represents, what he stands for m being and essence 

This book by Carlo Suaris is mvaluablc It is replete with 
Knshnamum's own words culled from speeches and writings Every 
phase of the latter’s development (up to the year the book was 
published) is set forth — and luadly, cogently, trenchantly Suarb 
discreetly keeps m the background He has the wisdom to let 
Knshnamum speak for himself 

In pages ii6 to 119 of Suar^* hook the reader may find for himself 
the text of which I herewith give the substance 

After a long discussion with a man m Bombay, the latter says to 
Knshnamurti What you speak of could lead to the creation of 
supermen, men capable of govenung themselves, of establishing 
order m themselves, men who would be their own masters absolute 
But what about the man at the bottom of the ladder, who depends 
on external authority, who makes use of all kmds of crutdies, vAio is 
obliged to submit to a moral code which may, in reality, not sint 
him I 

Knshnamum answers See what happens m the world The 
strong, the violent, the powerful ones, the men who usurp and 
wield power over others, are at the top , at the bottom are the 
weak and gentle ones, who struggle and flounder By contrast 
think of the tree, whose strength and glory derives from its deep 
and hidden roots , m the ease of the tree the top is crowned by 
delicate leaves, tender shoots, the most fragile branches In human 
society, at least as it is constttuted today, the strong and the powerful 
arc supported by the weak hx Nature, on the other hand, it is the 
strong and the powerful who support the weak As long as you 
persist in viewing cadi problem with a perverted, twisted mmd you 
wiD accept the actual state of afikrs I look at the problem from 
another pomt of view Because your convictions are not the 
result of your own understanding you repeat what is given by author- 
ities 5 you amass atations, you pit one authonty against another, the 
anaent against the new* To that I have nothmg to say But if you 
envisage life from a standpomt which is not deformed or mutilated 
by authonty, not bolstered by others* knowledge, but from one 
which springs from your own sufferings, from your thought, your 
culture your undcrsfemdmg, yourlovcy then you will understand what 
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I say—** car la mutation du coeur esc rentendement 
sonally, and I hope you will understand what I say now, I have no 
belief mid I belong to no tradition * I have always had this attitude 
towards life It being a 6ct that hfc vaniss firora day to day, not only 
are behefi and traditions useless to me, but, if I were to let myself 
be cnchamed by them, they would prevent me J&om understanding 
life You may attam hbcration, no matter where you are or 
what the oxcumstances surrounding you, but this means that you 
must have the strength of gemus For gemus is, after all, the abihty 
to dehver oneself from the arcumstances in which one is enmeshed, 
the abihty to free oneself from the viaous circle . You may say 
to me — I have not that kind of strengtL That is my pomt of view 
exactly \^In order to discover your own strength, the power which ts 
m you, you must he ready and willing to come to gnps with every 
kmd of expenence * And that is just what you refuse to do ! 

This'sort of language is naked, revelatory and mspirmg It pierces 
the clouds of philosophy which confound our thou^t and restores 
the springs of acaom It levels the tottermg superstructure of the 
verbal gymnasts and dean the ground of rubbish Instead of an 
obstacle race or a rat trap, it makes of daily life a joyous pursuit 
hi a conversation with his brother Thco, Van Gogh once said 
“ Chnst was so mfimtdy great because no furmture or any other 
stupid acccssones ever stood m his way ” One feeb the same way 
about Knsbnamum Nothing stands in hts way His career, unujuc m 
the history of spiritual leaders, reminds one of the frmous Gilgamcsh 
epic Hailed m his youth as the coming Savior, Knshnamurti 
renounced the r61c that was prepared for him, spumed all disaples, 
rgcctcd all menton and preceptors He initiated no new faith or 
dogma, questioned everything, cultivated doubt (especially m 
moments of exaltation), and, by dint of heroic struggle and persever- 
ance, freed himsdf of illusion and enchantment, of pndc, vanity, and 
every subtle form of dominion over others. He went to the very 
source of life for sustenance and inspiration To resist the wiles and 
snares of those ^o sought to enslave and exploit him demanded 
eternal vigilance He hberated his soul, so to say, from the under- 
world and the overworld, thus opening to it ** the paradise of heroes ** 
h it ncci^sary to define this state i 
^^Itahcs mme. 
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There IS somcdimg about Knshnamuru’s utterances which 
makes the reading of books seem utterly superfluous There is 
also another, even more striking, feet connected with his utterances, 
as Suaris apdy'’'p^nis--out,-aaiiicIyr that ** the clearer his words 
the less his message is undentood ” 

Knshnamurti once said “ I am going to be vague expressly , 
I could be altogether expliat, but it is not my mtcntion to be so 
For, once a thing is defined, it is dead No, Knsbnamum 

docs not define, neither does he answer Yes or No He throws 
the questioner back upon himselfi forces him to seek the answer 
m himself Over and over he repeats “ I do not ask you to beheve 
what I say I desire nothing of you, nathcr your good opinion, 
youfligrccmcnt, nor that you follow me i ask you not to believe 
but to understand what I say ** Cotlahornte with life ! — that is what 
he IS constantly urging Now and dien it is a vcntablc lashing 
he inflicts — upon the sdf^ighteous What, he asks, have you 
accomplished with all your fine words, your slogans and labels, 
your books i How many individuals have you made happy, not 
m a transitory but in a lastu^ sense ? And so on ** It's a great 
satisfecuon to give oneself titles, names, to isolate oneself firom 
the woiid and think oneself dificrent firom others ^ But, if all that 
you say is true, have you saved a single Mow creature from sorrow 
and pain i ” 

All the protective devices— soaal, moral, religious — ^which give 
the illusion of sustaining and aiding the weak so that they may 
be guided and conducted towards a better life, are precisely what 
prevent die weak from profiting by direct experience of life 
histcad of naked and immediate cxpcnencc, men seek to make 
use of protections and thus are mutilated. These devices become 
the instruments of power, of material and spiritual exploitation 
(Suaijs' own interpretation ) 

One of the salient differences between a man like Knshnamurti 
and artists in general lies in thcar respective attitudes towards their 
r6Ics Knshnamurti points out that there is a constant opposition 
between the creative gemus of the artist and his ego The artist 
imagines, he say^ diat it is his ego which is great or snbhme. This 
ego Wishes to utilize for it$ own profit and aggrandisement the 
mon^nt of inspiration wherein it was m touch with the etratal. 
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a moment, precisely, m which the ego was absent, replace^^y 
the residue of its own living expenence It is one's intuition, he 
maintains, which should be the sole guide As for poets, musicians,, 
all artists, indeed, they should develop anonymity, should become 
detached from their creations But for most artists it is just the 
contrary— they want to sec their signatures attached to their 
creations In short, as long as the artist clings to mdividuahsm, 
he will never succeed in rendering his inspiration or his creative 
power permanent The quality or condition of gemus is but the 
first phase of dehverance 

I am not a translator, I have had difficulty transcribing and 
condensmg the foregoing observations and reflections Nor am 
I attempting to give the whole of Knshnamurti's thought as revealed 
m Carlo Suar^* book I was led to speak of him because of the 
fact that, however sohdiy Knshnamum may be anchored m rcahty, 
he has unwittingly created for himself a myth and a legend People 
simply wiD not recognize that a man who has made himsdfi simple, 
forthright and truthful is not concealing somedung much more 
complex, mudi more mysterious Pretending that what they 
most ardently wish is to extneate themselves from the cruel difficul- 
ties m which they find themselves, what they really adore is to 
make everything difficult, obscure and capable of realization only 
m a distant future That their difficulties are of their own making 
15 the last thing they will admit usually Reahty, if for one moment 
they allow themselves to be persuaded it exists — everyday life — 
is always referred to as “ harsh ” reahty. It is spoken of as that 
vduch stands opposed to divme reahty, or, we might say, a soft, 
hidden paradise The hope that we may one day awaken to a 
condition of life utterly different from that which we expenence 
daily makes men willing victims of every form of tyranny and 
suppression Man is stultified by hope and fear The myth which 
he hves from day to day is the myth that he may one day escape 
from the prison which he has created for himself and which he 
attnbutes to the machinations of others Every true hero has made 
rcahty his own In hberatmg himself, the hero explodes the myth 
which bmds us to past and future. This is the very essence of myth 
— <hat It veils the wondrous here and now 

Thjs morning I discovered on the shdf anoAer book on Knsbr 
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namurti which I had forgotten that I possessed It had been given 
to me by a focnd on the eve of a long journey I had put the book 
awav wuhoot ever opening it This preamble is to thank my friend 
for the gr^tremc&dit^ha.^ renderedmie — and to inform the reader 
who does not know French of another excellent interpretation of 
Knshnamurti’s life and work The book is called Kmhnamurti 
f * Man 15 his own liberator ”), by Ludowic RAault * Like the 
Soaris hook, it too contains abundant atations from Knshaamurti’s 
speeches and writings The author, now dead, was a member of 
the Thcosophical Soaety, “whose tcndcnacs,’* he states in the 
prefecc, “ I am &r from approving, but to whose grand tenets of 
Evolution, Reincamataon and Karma I heartily subsenbe “ And 
then there comes this statement “ I wish to inform my readers 
that I am not for Krishnamurti, I am with him 
Since I know of no hvmg man whose thougjit is more inspiring 
and fecundating, since I know of no hvmg man who is more free 
of opinion and prejudice, and^ because I find from personal experience 
that he is constantly bang misquoted, mismterpreted, misunder- 
stood, I regard it as important and opportune, even at the risk of 
boring the reader, to huger longer on the subject of Klnshnamurti 
hi Pans, where I first heard of him, I had a number of fiiends who 
were forever talkmg about “ the Masters “ None of them, to my 
knowledge, were members of any group, cult or sect They were 
just earnest seekers after the truth, as wc say* And they were all 
artists The books which they woe reading were at that time 
unfamiliar to me — mean the works of Leadbeatcr, Sterner, Besant, 
Blavatsky, Mabel Collins and such like Indeed, heating them 
quote ftom these sources, I often laughed m thor faces (To this 
day, I must confess, Rudolf Stoner's language still exates my 
sense of ridicule ) In the heat of argument I was now and then 
termed “ a spiritual bum ” Because I have not the makings of 
a “follower,” these fiiends, all ardent souls, all consumed by a 
desire to convert, regarded me as “ thor meat " In anger, some- 
times, I would tell them never to come near me again — unless 
they could talk about other things But the morrow would find 
them at my door, as if nothing had happened* 

Thc one quahty which they had in common, I must say 
* Cknstpphet ppbjishuig House, Boston, 
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immediately, was their utter helplessness They were out to save 
me, but they could not save themselves Here I must confess that 
later on, what they talked about, what they quoted from jhft books, 
what they were striving with might and mam to make known to 
me, was not as sillv and preposterous as I once thought Not by 
any means ^ But what prevented me from ** seemg things m the 
n^t light ** was, as I say, their peculiar mabihty to profit from 
this wisdom they were so eager to impart I was meralcss with 
them, something I have never regretted I think it may have done 
some good to remam as adamant as I did It was only after they 
ceased bothering me that I was truly able to become mterested 
m ** all this nonsense ” (Should any of them happen to read these 
lines they will know that, despite everything, I am mdebted to 
them ) But the truth remains that they were doing exaedy what 
“ the Masters ” discountenanced It is of no value,” says Knsh- 
namurti, ”who is speaking, the value h^ m the full significance 
of what IS said^ Naturally, to understand the full significance 
of what IS said, to make it one’s own, depends entirely on the 
mdjEvidual I recall an English teacher m school who was forever 
shoutmg at us ” Make tt your oum ^ ” He was a vain, pretentious 
coxcomb, a real jackass, if ever there was one Had he made one 
htde thing of all that he had read and pompously recommended 
to us his own ” he would not have been teaching English htera- 
ture he would have been writing it, or assuming that he was 
truly humble, he would, as teacher, mentor, guide and what not, 
have inspired m us a love of hterature — ^which iie most certainly 
did not * 

But to come back to ” the Masters ” In the International Star 
Bulletin of November, 1929, Knsbnamurti is quoted thus You 
arc all immensely mterested m the Masters, whether they exist or 
not, and what my view is with regard to them I will tell you my 
view To me it is of very htde importance whether they exist or 
whether they do not exist, because when you have to walk to the 
camp or to the station from here, there are people ahead of you, 
nearer the station* people who have started earlier What is more 
important--^ get to the station or to sit down and worship the 
man who is ahead of you t ” 

In hjs book on K mh n a murti, R^hault points out that Knsh- 
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camurti s attitude towards, or vision of, the Masters never altered 
essentially What had changed was his outlook on those who 
seek the Masters and invoke them in season and out with a ridiculous 
and unscenJ^ 6 imihariQi: 2 !--- JHe^quotes an earlier statement (1925) 
of Ejishnamurti^s ** Wc all tclicvc that the Masters exist, that 
they arc somewhere, and are concerned about us , but Ais behef 
IS not hvmg enough, not real enough, to make us change The 
goal of evolution is to make us hke the Masten who are the 
apotheosis, the perfection of humanity As I have said, the Masters 
are a rcahty For me at least they arc one ** 

The tremendous consistency between these apparently dashing 
references to the Masters is typical of Knshnamurti’s c\cr evolving 
attitude towards hfe His shift of emphasis from the fact of the 
Masters’ existence to the purpose of their existence is a demonstra- 
tion of his vigilance, alertness and indefatigable efibrts to come 
to grips with essentials 

Why do you bother about the Masters i The essential 
IS that you should be free and strong, and you can never 
be free and strong if you are a pupil of another, if you 
have gurus, mediators, Masters over you You cannot be 
free and strong if you make me your Master, your guru 
I don’t want that 

Only a few months after making this defimtive, imcquivocal 
statement (April, 1930), badgered agam for an answer to the 
question “ Do Adepts, Masten exist ? ” be rephes ‘‘ It is unessen- 
tial to me I am not concerned with it I am not trying to 
evade the question I do not deny that they exist In evolution 
there must be a difference between the savage and the most cul- 
tured But what value has it to the man who is held in the walls 
of a prison e I should be foolish to deny the gamut of 
experience which is what you call evolution. You care more about 
the man, who is ahead of you than about yourself You are willing 
to worship someone far away, not yourself or your neighbor 
There may be Adepts, Masters, I do not deny it, but I cannot 
understand what value it l^s to you as an individual ” 

A few years later he is reported as saying ^*Do not desire 
happiness Do not seek truth Do not seek the ultimate ” Except 
to qmbblcrs and fekfim, there is no variance here from the eternal 
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mac winch he has marked out You seek truth,” he says agamf 
“ as if It were the opposite of what you arc ” 

If such dear, forthright words do not mate and awak^UJiothing 
will 

” Man ts kts own hberatoT / ” Is dm not the ultimate teaching e 
It has been said again and again, and it has been proved agam and 
again by great world figures Masters ^ Undoubtedly Men who 
espoused life, not pnnaples, laws, dogmas, morals, creeds ” Really 
great teachers do not lay down laws, they want to set man free ” 
(Knshnamurti ) 

What distinguishes Knshnamurti, even from the great teachers 
of the past, the masters and the exemplars, is his absolute nakedness 
The one r61e he permits himself to play is — ^himself, a human 
bemg Clad only m the frailty of the flesh, he rehes entirely upon 
the spmt, which is one with the flesh If he has a mission it is to 
strip men of their illusions and delusions, to knock away the fiJsc 
supports of ideals, bcliefr, fetishes, every kmd of crutch, and thus 
render back to man the full majesty, the full potency, of his 
humanity He has often been referred to as ” the World Teacher ” 
If any man kvmg ments the tide, he does But to me the important 
thing about Knshnamurti is that be imposes himself upon us not 
as a teacher, nor even as a Master, but as a mmt 

Pmd out for yourself, he says, what arc the possessions 
and ideals that you do not desire By knowing what you 
do not want, by elimination, you wili unburden the mmd, 
and only then will it understand the essential which is 
ever there 
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” Wften ywre ready, Gnsa^old, Jire ' *** 

I THINK It was in the book called With Deivey at Manila Bay, 
which I spoke of earlier and wkdh, if my memory serves me 
right, appeared about the same time that die Spauish-Amencan 
War ended (the poor Spaniards, they never had a chance ’) I 
think It was ngjit out of Dewcy*s mouth — or could it have been 
Admiral Sampson’s that this command sprang, to stay widi 
me until I go to the grave. An idiouc thing to remember, but, 
like that other one — Wait until you see the whites of their eyes 
— ^it remains Of course a great deal more remains (of the r&ding 
of a book) than vdiat die memory releases But it remains eternally 
cunoas what one person remembers and another forgets 
The remains As if we were talkmg of cadaven * 

I awoke die other morning, my mind suU m a whirl from the 
continuous efibrt to recall udes, authors, names of places, events 
and the most seemingly insignificant data, and what do you suppose 
I found myself dwelling on i The Flams of Abraham ^ Yes, my 
mmd was full of Montcalm and Wolfe fightmg it out up dicre 
towards the roof of the wodd. The Frendi and Indian War, I 
bdicvc wc call it Seven long years of fighting It was probably 
this battle on the Flams of Abraham, which my weak memory 
places somewhere m the vicmity of Quebec, that decided the fate 
of the Fraich in North America I must have studied this bloody 
war in detail, in school In feet, Tm sure I did. And what remains t 
The Plains of Ahraham To be more accurate, more precise, it boils 
down to a dump of images which could be put m the hollow of 
a shdL I see Montcalm dying— or was it Wolfe m the open 
an* surrounded by bss bodyguard and a duster of Ttidtan?; ^th 

* According to Gregory Mason, audior of Remember the Mam, Dewey^s 
words were ^ " You may fire when ready, Gndlcy ” 
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bald knobs from which a few feathers protrude, long feathcn, 
buned deep m the scalp Eagles’ feathers probably Montcalm 
IS making a dying speech, one of those histone last words,” such 
as — “ I regret that I have but one life to give for my country ” 
I no longer remember his words but it seems to me he was saying 
— “ The tide is going against us ” What matter, anyway » In a 
few moments he will be dead, a thing of history And Canada, 
except for the Eastern shver, will be English — ^worse luck for us ^ 
But how IS It that I visuahze a huge bird perched on his shoulder 2 
Whence that bird of ill omen * Perhaps it is the same bird which 
got caught m the netting over the cradle m which lay the mfant 
James Ensor, the bird which haunted him, all his hfe There it is, 
at any rate, large as life and dominating the infinitude of back- 
ground m my imaginary picture For some obscure reason the site 
of this famous battleground makes a woeful impression upon me 
the sky seems to press down on it with all its impalpable weight 
Not much space there between land and sky Tlie heads of the 
brave wamors seem to brush the cloudless vault of heaven The 
battle over, the French wiH descend the steep free of the promon- 
tory by rope ladder They will take to the rapids in canoes, a handful 
at a time, die English above ta ki ng them mercilessly with grape- 
shot As for Montcalm, bang a nobleman by birth, and a general, 
his re m ai n s will be removed from the scene with all the honors of 
war Night frlls rapidly, leaving the helpless Indians to look out 
for themselves The Bndsh, now having a clear field, romp all 
over Canada With stakes and cord the border is madted out 
‘ Wc ' have ) odung to fear any more our neighbors arc our 
own kith and km . 

If this battle isn’t included in the fifteen decisive batdes of the 
world It should be Anyway, I could dunk of nothing this morning 
I speak of but batdes and batdefields There was Teddy, at the 
head of his Rough Riders, stotmmg San Juan Hill ; there wa? 
poor old Morro Casde being pounded to bits by our heavy guns, 
and the chain which locked the Spanish dect in just a nisty old 
iron tham Yes, and there was Agmaaldo leadmg his rebel forces 
(Igorotcs largely) through the swamps and jun^ of Mmdanao, 
a price upon his head. With Admirals I>cwey and Sampson goes 
Admiral Schley, who r emam m my memory as a kmdly, sensible 
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sort of raan, not too bloodthirsty, not too great a strategist, but 
“just nght ” The opposite extreme from John Brown the Liberator, 
man of Ossawatoroic and Harper's Ferry, the man who atmbuted 
his grand fiasco to the fact that he had been too considerate of 
the enemy A chivalrous fanatic, John Brown One of the brightest 
stars in the whole firmament of our brief history' Our nearest of 
km to the incomparable Saladm {Saladin ^ All during the last 
war I thought of Saladm What a graaous pnnee, compared to 
the “ butchers ” on both sides m this last war ^ How is it we have 
forgotten all about him >) Imagme, if we had two men of the 
calibre of John Brown and Saladm fighting the corruption of the 
world I Would we need more ? John Brown swore that with 
the right men — two hundred would be enough, he said-4ie could 
hek the whole Umted States He wasn't far from the mark, cither, 
when he made that boast 

Yes, thmking of the lofry, solemn ground of the Pkins*of Abraham, 
I got to thmkmg of another battleground Platea This last I 
saw with m) own eyes But at the time I forgot that it was there 
the Greeks had put to the sword over three hundred thousand 
Pe rsi a n s A considerable number, for those times * As I recall 
the spot, it was perfect for “ mass slaughter ” When I came upon 
It, fiom Thebes, the level ground was sown with wheat, barley, 
oats From a distance it resembled a huge game board In the 
dead center, as in the Chinese game of chess, the long was pnmed 
Technically the game was over But then followed the slaughter 
— comme habitude What would war be without slaughter ? 

Places of slaughter ^ My mind roamed afield I recalled our own 
War Between die States, now known as the Civil War Some of 
these tcrablc scenes of battle I had visited , some I knew by heart, 
having heard and read about them so often Yes, there was Bull 
Run, Manassas, the Battle of the Wilderness, Shiloh, Missionary 
Ridge, Antictam, Appomatox Court House, and of course — 
Gettysburg Pickett's charge the maddest, most suiadal charge 
m history So one is always told The Yankees cheenng the Rebels 
for theu: courage And waiting (as always) until “we” 
just a httb doscr, until they could sec the whites of “ our ” eyes 
I thought of die Chaigc of the Light Brigade — On rode tie six 
hundred ^ " (To tic tune of forty-mne verses and cverkstmg death ) 
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I thought of Verdun, the Germans dimbing over then: own dead 
piled man high and higher Marching m full regalia, m stna order, 
as xf on parade The General Staff not caring how many men it 
took to capture Verdun, hut never capturmg it Another “ strategic 
error,” as they say so ghbly m books on mihtary tactics What 
a price we have paid for these errors ^ All history now Nothing 
accomplished, nothing gamed, nothing learned Just blunders 
And wholesale death Only generals and generahssimos arc per- 
mitted to make such horrible ** mistakes ” Still, wc keep turning them 
out Never tire of making new generals, new admirals — or new wan 
“ Fresh wars,” we say I often wonder what is ** fresh ” about war 
If you wonder sometimes why some of our celebrated con- 
temporaries are unable to sleep, or sleep fitfully, just revive some 
of these bloody batdes Try to imagine yourself back in the trenches 
or clinging to an overturned man-of-war , try to picture the ” dirty 
Japs ” coming out of their hiding places aflame from head to foot , 
try to recall the bayonet exercises, fitrst with stufied sacks and then 
with the soft resistant flesh of the enemy, who is au fond your 
brother m the flesh Think of all the foul words m all the tongues 
of Babel, and when you have mouthed them all, ask yourself if 
m the thick of it you were able to summon a single word capable 
of conveying what you were experiencing One can read The 
Red Laugh, The Red Badge of Courage, Men w War or J*at Tui, 
and m the reading of them denve a certam aesthetic eiyoymcnt— 
despite the hompilating nature of these books This is one of the 
stxange, strange thmgs about the wntten word, that yon hvc 
the dread thing in your mind and not only not go mad but feel 
somewhat exhilarated, often healed Andreyev, Crane, Latzko, 
Cendrars — these men were artists as well as murderen Somehow, 
I can never think of a general as an artist (An admiral possibly, 
but a general never ) For me a general must have the hide of a 
rhinoceros, otherwise he would be nothing more than au adjutant 
or a commissary sergeant Pierre Loti, was he not an officer 
m the French Navy » Strange that he should pop mto my head 
But the Navy, as I said, ofiers one a thm chance of preserving the 
htde humamty which is left us Lon, m the image which is pre^ 
served from youthful readings, seems so cultured, so refined—* 
a hit of a gymnast also, if I remember rightly How could he 
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possibly ktU f To be sure, there wasn’t much guts m his wntings 
But he left one book which I cannot put aside as mere romantic 
balderdash, though possibly it is I mean Disenchanted (To think 
dm just the other day a Dominican monk, ^o came to visit me, 
had met in the flesh the ** hcrome of this tender romance ’) 
Anyway, with Pierre Lon goes Claude Farr^rc, both relics now, 
like the Momtor and the Memmac 
Thinking of Thermopylae, Marathem, Salamis, I recall an illustra- 
tion m a juvenile book I read long ago It was a picture of the 
brave Spartans, supposedly on the eve of their last stand, combing 
that long hair They knew they would die to the last man, yet 
(or because of this flict) they were combing their hair The long 
strands fell to the waist — and they were plaited, I beheve This, 
m my childish mind, gave them an effeminate appearance The 
imprcssictti remains On my expedition through the Pcioponnesos, 
with Katsimbahs (the ** Colossus ”) I was dumbfounded to leam 
that not one poet, artist or saenmt had come out of the Pelopon- 
ncsos Only waraon, lawgiven, athletes — ^and obedient dods 
Thucydides’ History of tfte Peloponnesian War is admittedly a 
masterpiece It is a book I have never been able to finish, but I 
esteem It neverthdess It is one of those books which should be 
read with attention at this moment in history “ Thucydides is 
pomtmg out what war is, why it comes to pass, what it does, and, 
unless men Icam better ways, must continue to do 
Twenty-seven years of war — and nothing accomplished, nothing 
gamed (Except the usual destruction ) 


The Athemans and the Spartans fought for one reason 
only — because they were powerful, and therefore were 
compelled (the words are Thucydides’ own) to seek more 
power. They fought not because they were diferent — 
democratic Athens and ohgarchical Sparta — ^but because 
they were ahke The war had nothing to do with dif- 
ferences in ideas or with considerations of right and wrong 
Is democracy nght and the rule of the few over the many 
wrong ? To Thucydides the question would have seemed 
an evasion of tie issue. There was no right power Power, 
whoever wielded it, was evil, the corrupter of memf 

* The Great Age of Creek Ltteraitire, by Edith Hamilton , W, W Norton, 
Hew York, 194^ 
flbid 
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In the opinion of this author, Thucyides was the first probably 
to see, certainly to put into words, this new doctrine which was 
to become the avowed doctnne of the world” The doctrine, 
namely, that in power pohnes it is not only necessary, but nght, for 
the state to seize every opportunity for self-advantage 

As for Sparta, how modem is the descnption of this State seen 
through Plutarch^s eyes 

In Sparta, the atizens* way of life was fixed In general, 
they had neither the will nor the abihty to lead a pnvatc 
life They were like a community of bees, clinging 
together around the leader and m an ecstasy of enthusiasm 
and selfless ambition belonging wholly to their country 

When you\e ready y GnswoU, fire / 

Three thousand, five thousand, ten thousand yean of history 
— and the readiness and abihty to make war is still the supreme 
^nmhTlattng day-to-day feet of our hves We have not advanced 
a step, despite all the sound, irrefutable, analytical treatises and 
diatribes on the subject Almost as soon as we arc able to read, 
the history of our glorious country is put m our hands It is a story 
wntten in bloodshed, telling of lust, greed, hatred, envy, per- 
secution, intolerance, theft, murder and degradation As children 
wc thnU to read of the massacre of the Indians, the persecution of 
the Mormons, the crushing defeat of the rebelhous South Our 
first heroes arc soldiers, usually of counc To the Northerner, 

Lincoln is almost a Chnst-likc figure To the Southerner, Robert E 
Lee is the embodiment of grace, chivalry, valor and wisdom. 
Both men led their followers to slaughter. Both fought for the 
right The Negro, who was the cause of the trouble, is soU a slave 
and a panah 

“ Everything we arc taught is false,” said Rimbaud As always, 
he meant hterally everything As soon as one begins to look deeply 
into any subject one realizes how very htde is known, how very, 
very much is conjecture, hypothesis, surmise and speculation. 
Wherever one penetrates profoundly one is confronted by die 
mpic-headed spectre of prejudice, superstition, authonty When 
It comes to vital instruction, almost everythmg that has been wntten 
for our edification can be junkei 
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As wc grow older we learn how to read the m^’ths, fables and 
legends which entranced us in childhood We read biography 
more and more — and the philosophy of history rather than histoiy 
Itself We care less and less for facts, more and more for pure flights 
of the imagination and intuitive apprehension of the truth We 
discover that the poet, whatever his medium, is the only true 
inventor Into this single type arc merged all the heroes we at 
one tune or another worshipped We observe that man’s only 
real enemy is fear, and that all imaginative acts (all heroism) are 
inspired by the desire and the unflinching resolve to conquer fear 
— whatever form it manifests itself The hcro-as-poet epitomizes 
the inventor, the pioneer, the pathfinder, the truth seeker He 
it IS who slays the dragon and opens the gates of paradise That 
we persist m situatmg this paradise in a beyond is not the fault of 
the poet The same behef and worship which inspire the vast 
majority arc mirrored by an inner absence of faith and reverence 
The poct-as-hcro inhabits reahty he seeks to establish this reahty 
for all mankmd The purgatorial condition which prevails on earth 
is the cancature of Ac one and only reahty , and it is because Ae 
poetAcro refuses to acknowledge any but Ae true reahty that he 
is always slam, always sacrificed 

I said a moment ago that our first heroes are solAcrs In a large 
smsc this IS true True, if we mean by “ solAcr one who acts 
on his own auAonty, one who fights for Ac good, Ac bcauGful 
and Ac true m obeAcncc to Ae Actates of his own consacncc 
In Ais sense even the gentle Jesus could be called a good soIAcr ” 
So could Socrates and oAcr great figures whom we never thmk 
of as soIAers The great pacifists must Aen be ranked as mighty 
solAcn But this conccptioii of Ae solAer derives firom attnbutes 
formerly reserved for Ae Hero The only good solAer, strictly 
speakmg, is Ae hero The rest arc tm soldiers What is Ac hero 
Aen 1 The incarnation of man “ m his frailty ” battling against 
insuperable odA To be more exact, AiS is a residual impression 
left us through Ac heroic IcgcnA When we examine Ac lives of 
that order of heroes known as saints and sages, we perceive very 
dearly Aat the odA arc not msuperablc, that Ac enemy is not 
society, Aat Ac goA are not against man, and, what is more 
important, we per«ive Aat Ac rcAty which Ac latter strive to 
tm 
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assert, establish and maintain is not at all a wishful reahty but one 
which IS ever present, only hidden by man’s wilful blindness 
Before we come to adore such a figure as Rachard the Lion- 
Hearted we have already been enthralled and subjugated by the 
more sublime figure of Kmg Arthur Before we come to the great 
Crusader we have had for company, m our rarest moments, the 
very real, very vivid personages known as Jason, Theseus, Ulysses, 
Smbad, Aladdin, and such like We arc already familiar with 
histoncal figures such as the great Eling David, Joseph in Egypt, 
Darnel who braved the hons’ den, and with lesser figures such as 
Robin Hood, Dame! Boone, Pocahontas Or we may have fallen 
under the spell of purely htcrary creations, such as Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulhver, or Alice — for Alice, too, was m quest of reahty and 
proved her courage poetically by stepping through the looking glass 
Whatever their provenance, all these early spellbinders were 
also ** spacebmders ” Even some of the historical figures seem to 
posses the faculty of dominating time and space All were sustamed 
and fortified by miraculous powers which they either wrested firom 
the gods or developed through the cultivation of native ingenuity, 
cunning or faith The moral underlying most of these stones is 
that man is really firee, that he only begins to use has God-given 
powers when the belief that he possesses them becomes unshakable 
Ingenuity and cunning appear agam and again as basic qualities 
of the intellect Perhaps it is only one httlc tnck which the hero 
IS given to know, but it more than suffices for all he does not know, 
never will know, never need, know The meaning is obvious 
To jump dear of the dockwork we must employ whatever means 
are in our possession It is not enough to behevc or to know , we 
must act And I mean act, not activity (The ** acts ” of the Apostles, 
for example ) The ordinary man is involved m action, the hero 
acts An immense difierence 

Yes, long before we arc filled with adoration for the mcmimons 
of courage and stout-heartedness we have been impregnated with 
the spmt of more sublime types, men m whom intellect, heart and 
soul were wdded in tnumpbant unisonu And how can wc overlook, 
m mentioning these truly masculine figures, the regal types of 
womanhood that were attracted to tjicm 9 Only back m this dim 
past do we seem to find women who are the equal and counter** 
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part of tkc great m spint What disillusionment awaits us as we 
advance into history and biography I 
Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon — can we compare these conquerors 
with men like David, the great Kmg Arthur, or Saladin ? 
How fortunate we are to taste the supernatural and the supra-sensual 
at the threshold of our institutional life I That terrible episode m 
European history, known as the Children’s Crusade, is it not being 
enacted over and over by those whom we bring into the world 
without thought or concern for their true welfare ^ Almost fi:om 
the start our children abandon us in favor of the true guides, the 
true leaders, the true heroes They know instinctively that we are 
thar jailers, their tyranmcal masters, from whom they must flee 
at the cadiest moment or else slay us alive Litde primitives,** we 

call them some times Yes, but one might also say — ** httlc saints,” 
** little wmrds,” “ htde wamors ” Or, tout court — ** httle martyrs ” 
” Everything we are taught ts false ” Yes, but that is not all For 
not bchevmg their ” falsehoods we are relentlessly and mercilessly 
punished , for not accepting ** their ” vile surrogates we are 
humihated, insulted and injured , for struggling to free ourselves 
from “ their ” strangling dutches we arc shackled and manacled 
O, tic tragedies that are enacted daily in every home * We beg to 
fly, and they tell us that only angels have wmgs We beg to ofifer 
ourselves on tic altar of truth, and they tell us that Christ is the 
truth, the way and the hfc And it accepting Him, demanding to 
follow Him lucrally and to the bitter end, we arc laughed and 
jeered at At every turn fresh conJEusion is heaped upon us We 
know not where we stand nor why we should act thus instead 
of so For us the question why is ever evaded Ours to obey, not 
to ask tic reason wiy We begin m chains and we end in chains 
Stones for bread, loganthms for answers la despair wc turn to 
books, confide m authors, take refuge in dreams 
Do not consult me, O miserable parents ^ Do not beseech my 
aid, O forlorn and abandoned youths * I know you ate suflinng 
I know how you sufer and why you sufler It has been thus since 
tie beginning of time, or at least since we know anything about 
man. There as no redress Even to be creative is but alleviation and 
paliationt One must free himself unaided “ To become as htde 
c hil d iu n ” Every one bows his head in silence when this utterance 
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IS repeated. But no one truly believes it And parents will always 
be the last to believe 

The autobiographical novel, which Emerson predicted would 
grow in importance with time, has replaced the great confessions 
It IS not a mixture of truth and fiction, this genre of hterature, but 
an expansion and deepening of truth It is more authentic, more 
vcndical, than the diary It is not the flimsy truth of facts which 
the authon of these autobiographical novels offer but the truth of 
emotion, reflection and understanding, truth digested and assimilated 
The being revealmg himself does so on all levels simultaneously 

That IS why books like Death on the Installment Plan and the 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man catch us m the very bowels 
The sordid facts of miscducated youth acquire, through the hate, 
rage and revolt of men hkc C<flme and Joyce, a new significance 
As to the disgust which these books inspired when they first 
appeared, we have the testimony of some very eminent men of 
letters Their reactions are also significant and revelatory We 
know where fkey stand as regards truth. Though they speak in 
the name of Beauty, we are certain that Beauty is not their concern 
Rimbaud, who took Beauty upon his knees and found her ugly, 
IS a far more reliable entenon Lautr6amont, who blasphemed 
more than any man m modem tunes, was much closer to God 
than those who shudder and wince at his blasphemies As for the 
great bars, the men whose every word is flouted because they 
mvent and fantasticatc, who could be more staunch and eloquent 
advocates of truth than they i 

Truth IS stranger tha n fiction because rcahty precedes and mdudes 
imagination What constitutes rcahty is unlimited and imdcfinablc 
Men of htde imagination name and classify , the great ones are 
content to forego this game For the latter, vision and expcnence 
suffice They do not even try to tell what they have seen and felt, 
for thar province is the inefiable The great visions which have 
come down to us m words arc but the pale, jewded reflectiom 
of indescnbablc happenings Great events may be soul-stirrmg, 
but great visions transfix one Asasamt— that is to say, as a wretched 
smner struggling with his conscience — ^Augustine is magnificent ; 
as a theologian he is dull, ovongdielmmgly dull As teadicr and 
lover Abdard is magnificent, for in both realms he was m his 
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element He never became a samt , he was content to reinam 
a man, Hflease is the true saint, but the Church has never admitted 
It. The Church is a human institution which often mistakes the 
ctuninal for the samt and vice versa. 

When we come to Montezuma we arc m a totally difterent world 
Again we have lustre and inner radiance Again there is splaidor, 
magnificence, bcautv, imagination, digmty and true nobihtv 
Again the awesome bright ambiance of the gods What a ruffian 
IS Cortez * Cortez and Pizarro — they make our hearts bleed with 
disgust In their exploits man touches nadir Thc> stand out 
as the supreme vandals of all time 
Prescott’s monumental work,* which we usually happen upon 
m adolescence, ts one of those terrifying and lUummatmg creations 
which put the seal of doom on our youthful dreams and aspirations 
We of this contmcnt, we adolescents who had been drugged and 
hypnotized by the heroic legends of history books (which begm 
only the bloody preface written b) the Conquistadores), we 
leam with a shock that this glonous contment was forced open 
with inhuman violence We leam that the “ fountain of youth ” 
IS a pretty symbol masking a hideous story of lust and greed The 
lust for gold IS the foundation on which this empire of the New 
World rests Columbus followed a dream, but not his men, not 
the swashbuckling bandits who followed after him Through the 
mists of history Columbus now seems like a qmet, serene madman 
(The reverse of Don Quixote ) What all unwittingly he set in 
motion, what one eminent Bntish writer calls *‘the Amcncan 
horror,” f has the quality and content of nightmare With every 

* The Con^[t4est of Mexico and Peru 

f “ It IS a very liard dung to escape tiie American horror , and quite impos- 
sible, I suppose, to explain to those who don't sec what it is that the victuns 
of It see ilie horror can be very big But it can also be very smalL Most 
dungs of dus sort can be detected by their smell , and I dunk this particular 
horror is usually found— hkc the inside of an Amencan coffin after the 
embalming process has run its course — ^to smell of a mixture of desolate 
varnish and unspeakable decomposition The cunous thmg about it is 
diat It IS a horror that can only be felt by imaginative people It is more 
than a mere negation of all that is mellow, lovely, harmomous, peacc^, 
organic, satisfomg It is not a negation at all • It is a tcrnfymg positive 
I mink at Its heart lies a sort of lemur-like violence of gruesome vulgarity 
It csrtamly loves to dance a sort of ** danse macabre ** of frantic self-assertion 
It has something diat is antagonistic to the very essence of what the old 
cultures have traimng to us for ten diousand years 0ohn Cowper 
Powys m his Aatohography ) 
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neu boatload came fi:csh vandals, fresh assassins Vandals and 
assassins who were not content simply to plunder, pillage, rape and 
exterminate the hvmg, but like devils mcamate fell upon the earth 
Itself violated it, annihilated the gods who protected it, destroyed 
every last trace of culture and refinement, never ceasing m their 
depredations until confronted by their own frightening ghosts 
The story of Cabeza de Vaca (m North Amcnca), and that is 
why I speak of it over and over, breathes the magic of redemption 
It IS a heartbreaking story as well as an inspiring one This scape- 
goat of a Spaniard really expiates the crimes of his predatory pre- 
decessors Naked, abandoned, hunted, persecuted, enslaved, for- 
saken even by the God he had perfunctorily worshipped, he is 
driven to the last ditch The miracle occurs when, ordered by his 
captors (the Indians) to pray for them, to heal them of their ills 
or die, he obeys It is a miracle mdeed which he performs — at 
the bidding of his captors He who was as dost is lifted op, glonficA 
The power to heal and restore, to create peace and. harmony, does 
not vanish Cabeza dc Vaca moves through the waldemess of what 
IS now Texas like the nsen Christ Reviewing his life m Spam, 
as a ** Buropean,” as a frithful servant of his Myesty the Bmperor, 
he realizes the utter emptiness of dbat life Only m the wilderness, 
abandoned to a cruel frtc, was he able to come free to free with 
bis Creator and his fellow creatures Augustme found Hun * m 
the vast halls of his memory ” De Vaca, like Abraham, found 
Hun ** m the direct conversation ” 

If only our history had taken its direction at this crucial point ^ 
If only this Spaniard, m all the might and the glory that was revealed 
unto him, had become the forerunner of the Amcncan to come ^ 
But no, this inspiring figure, thix true wamor, as almost bimcd 
from s^ht Ringed m hght, he is nevertheless absent from the 
chronicles our children are given to read A few men have wntten 
of him A very few One of these, Hamel Long, has interpreted 
for us dc Vaca^s own histone document It is an “ iiterbnear ” of 
the first order The true and essential narrative has been caiumed 
and rendered with poetic licence Like a powerful beacon, it sheds 
illumination upon the bloody confusion, the atroaous nightmare, 
of our beginnings here in this land of the red Indian 
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THE STORY OF MY HEART 

Some few before sailing for Pans I had occasional meetings 
with my old friend Emil Sdmellock in Prospect Park, Brooklyn 
We used to stroll leisurely over the downs m the summer evenings, 
talking of the fiindamental problems of hfc and eventually about 
books Though our tastes w«c quite divergent, there were certam 
authors, such as Hamsun and D H Lawrence, for whom we had 
a commcai enthusiasm My friend Emil had a most lovable way 
of deprecating his knowledge and understanding of books , pro- 
taiding to be ignorant or obtuse, he would ply me with questions 
which only a sage or a philosopher could answer I remember 
this short penod vividly because it was an exercise m humility and 
scifrcontrol on my parti The desire to be absolutely truthful with 
my friend caused me to realize how very htde I knew, how very 
litdc I could reveal, though he has always maintained that I was 
a guide and a mentor to him. In bnef, the result of these com- 
munions was that I began to doubt all that I had bhthely taken for 
granted The more I endeavored to explam my pomt of view the 
more I flounderccL He may have thought I acquitted myself well, 
but not I Often, on parting from him, I would continue the inner 
debate interminably 

I suspect that I was rather arrogant and conceited at this time, 
that I had all the makings of an mtcUectual snob Even if I did not 
have all the answers, as we say, I must have given the illusion of 
being thus endowed Talk came easily to me , I could always spin 
a ghttenng web Emil's smccre, direct questions, always couched 
in the most humble spint, punctured my vanity. There was some- 
thing very artfid about these innocent questions of his They made 
dear to me that he not only knew a lot more than he pretended 
but that he somctima knew much more than I did mysdf If he 
read fer less than L he read with much greater attention and, as 
a result, he retained much more than I ever diA I used to thmk 
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fii 5 memory astouncJmg, and it was indeed, but, as I discovered later. 
It was the fimit of patience, love, devotion He bad, moreover, a 
gift which I only learned the value of much later, namely, the 
abihty to discover m every author that which is valuable and lasting 
By comparison I was rudiless and intolerant Hiere were certam 
authors I absolutdy could not stomach I ruled them out as being 
beneath one’s att«aition Tm years, perhaps twaity years later, 
I might confess to my good feend Emil that I had found something 
of ment m them, an admission which often took him by surprise 
because, influenced by my dogmatic assertions, he had in the mean- 
time come to suspect that he had overrated these authors There 
was always this amusmg and sometimes bewildering dicalcge where 
our opimons of authon were concerned 

There was one author whom he recommended to me with great 
warmth — it must have been a good twenty years ago Knowing 
nothing about him or the htde book he had wntten, never having 
heard the name before, I made a mental note of it and passed on 
For some reason, at the time Emil mentioned it to me, I got the 
impression that it was a “ sentimental ” narrative The Story of nty 
Heart, it was called, and the author was English. Bachard Jeffenes, 
no less Meant nothing to me I would rpad it some day — ^when I 
had nothing better to do 

It IS strange — have touched on this before, I know — that even if 
one docs forget the tide and author of a book once recommended 
one docs not forget the aura which accompamed the recommenda- 
tion. A htdc word or phrase, an extra touch of warmth or zeal, 
keeps a certam vague remembrance alrve m the back of one’s head 
We ought always to be alert to these smouldering vibrations No 
matter if the person recommending the book be a fool or an idiot, 
we should always be ready to take heed Of coune my ftiend Emil 
was neither a fool nor an idiot He was of an unusually warm nature, 
tender, sympathetic and behcving That something extra ” which 
he had imparted on tbs occasion never ceased working m me. 

Here let me digress a moment to speak of something which has 
been on my mmd ftequendy of late It has to do with die recollec- 
tion of a certain ** 6t boy,” whose name I like to dbink was Eouas, 
because there is something about tjie name Loms wbch desenbes 
tbs type to a tee. Je me nomme Lotus Salavm * ”) Now Lotus, 
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I recaEcd just the other day, was the one who mually presided over 
our dbscussions of hfe and books m the vacant lot at the comer He 
was a fat boy, as I said, and if I were to search for the word to 
categorize him, I would choose d^dassi (Or, let us say— ‘‘out- 
lander”) I mean that this Louis, hke all his tnbe, had neither 
background nor miheu, neither home, parents, relatives, traditions, 
customs or fixed habits Detached and apart, he mmgled with the 
world only m obedience to a subhme kmd of condescension It was 
natural that he should possess the oracular gift I can see this Louis 
of ours all over again, perched like a stufted vulture atop the fence 
which closed off the lot It is the month of November and a huge 
bonfire is blazing We have all contnbuted our niite to the feast — 
chippies, raw potatoes, omons, carrots, apples, whatever could be 
grabbed off Soon we will be standing by Louis’ feet, munebmg our 
bit and warming up for the discussion which is certam to ensue 
This particular day I remember that we touched on The Mystenes of 
Pms * It was a strange world for us kids, this world of Eugene Sue 
who. It is said, was one of Dostoievsky’s favorite authon We were 
much more at home m the imagimry worlds of the wnters of 
romance Louis listened bemgnly and directed the discussion with 
an mvisiblc wand Now and then he put in a cryptic word or two 
It was as if Moses spake Nobody ever questioned Louis’ veraaty 

I have spoken ” — that was the tone of his ** dicta ” 

What precisely Loms said is completely lost to me All that 
remains is the tone of authonty, the certitude behind his words 
There was an additional quality, almost like grace, which Loms 
conveyed to us m these moments It was approval — or benediction, 
if you hke “Continue your meandenngs,” he seemed, to say 
“ Follow out every clue, every gossamer thread Eventually you 
will know ” If we had doubts, he urged os to cultivate diem If we 
passionately, blmdly beheved, he also approved “ It’s your show,” 
he seemed to insinuate Just as de Sade says * “ Your body is yours 
alone ; you arc the only person in the world who has a right to 
take pleasure from it and to permit whoever you will to get pleasure 
from It * ^ “f 

It was the mind Loms was mtcrcstcd in Not “ our ” minds, or any 

* {See the end of this chapter for a note on Eugine Sue ) 
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particular mind, but Ivlind It was as though Lotus were revealing 
to us the essential nature of mind Not thought, but mind There 
was mystery attached to mind Any one could grapple with thought, 
but mmd ? So it mattered not to Louis what the truth ” might 
be as regards the problems wc were then confronting for the first 
time m our young hves Lotos was trying to make us understand 
that It was aD a game, so to speak A very high game too His 
rephes, or observations, cryptic though they were, had for us all the 
import of revelation They gave an importance hitherto unknown 
to the questioner rather than the question Who ts it that asks ? 
Whence comes this question ? Why ^ 

Divme or die — such was the terrible dilemma proposed 
by the sphinx to the candidates for Theban royalty The 
reason is that the secrets of saence arc actually tnose of 
life , the alternatives arc to ragn or to serve, to be or 
not to be The natural forces will break us if wc do not put 
them to use for the conquest of the world There is no 
mean between the height of kinghood and the abyss of 
the victim state, unless we are content to be counted 
among those who are nothing because they ask not why 
or what they are* 

It now seems undeniable to me that Louis, even as a mere youth, 
had divined some extraordinary seact of life The pleroma was 
about him Just to be m his presence was to partake of a fullness 
mdcscnbablc He never pretended to be the possessor of great 
knowledge or wisdom. He preferred our company to that of the 
boys his own age Did he know — it seems quite possible I — rVr 
these latter were already ** lost,” abandoned to the world f At any 
rate, without m the least suspecting it, Louis had assumed the rdlc 
of hierophant 

How much more we learned from Louis tbap from our appointed 
instructors * I realize it now when I thmlr of another boy my own 
age, whom I liked exceedingly, and who used to go out of his 
way every day to walk home with me from schooL Joe Maurer was 
his name I had tremendous respect for his mtdlect as weE as his 
dbaracter He and the French boy, Claude dc Lorramc, whom I 

♦ The History of Magic, by Bliphas I^vi (Alphomc lorn Constant) , 
WSliam Rider & Son, Ltd » Lonixi, 
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have spoken of dsewhcrc, were virtoally models for me throughout 
this penod One day I made the mistake of mtroducmg my fiiend 
Joe Maurer to Louis Until that moment I had not the least suspiaon 
that m the very bemg of Joe Maurer there existed a grave flaw It 
was while listening to Louis, who had gone mto a monologue, that 
I saw wntten all over Joe Maurer's face — ^doubt Then I was made 
wimess of a dreadful event the mcmeration of my dear young 
skeptic In that flood-like smile of compassion which Louis could 
summon on occasion I saw httlc Joe Maurer consumed to a ensp 
Louis had put the torch to that petty, vaunting mtellect which had so 
impressed me He had turned on him the full pov^e^ of Mmd — ^and 
there was nothmg left (for me) of my comrade’s intellect, character 
or bang 

Seeing Lotus now, m my mmd’s eye, astride the fence billeted 
with announcements — huge flaming posters — of commg events 
{Rebecca of Sumybrook Fam, Way Dam East^ The Wizard of Oz, 
Bamum 6c Bailey's Circus, Burton Holmes' Travelogues, Houdim, 
Gentleman Jim Corbett, PagUacct, Maude Adams m the eternal Peter 
Pan, and so on), seeing Louis perched there like a rotund wizard, a 
lad of sixteen yet so immeasurably supenor to us, so distant and yet 
so dose, so serious and yet so carefree, so absolutely sure of himself 
and yet so unconcerned about his own person, his own frte, I ask 
mysdf — ever heemne of Louts ? Did he disappear from our ranks 
to become flic dominant character of some strange, occult book i 
Has he, under the doak of anonymity perhaps, wntten works 
which I have read and marveled over i Or did he take off, at an 
early age, for Arabia, Tibet, Abyssinia — to disappear from the 
world *' t Such as Louis never meet with an ordmary end 

A moment ago he was as ahvc to me as when I was a boy of ten 
standing m the vacant lot at the comer I am certam he is still very 
much ahve It would not be at all remarkable if one day he 
announced himsdf here at Big Sur AH those other lads I played 
with and who were so very, very dose to me, it then seemed, I never 
expect to hear of Once I thought it strange that our paths should 
never cross again Not any more There arc a handful who remain 
with you always — “ even unto the end of the world.” 

Bat Louis } what was he doing m that grotesque body i 'Why 
had he assumed suth a disguise ? Was it to protect himself against 
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fools and ignoramuses > Louis, Louis, what I would not give to 
know your real idenaty * 

My j&iend Emil, it is high time to acknowledge my debt to you 
How in the name of heaven could I possibly have avoided readmg 
this book for so long i Why did you not sboiU the tide m my ears ? 
Why were you not more insistent ^ Here is a man who speaks my 
inmost thoughts He is the iconoclast I fed myself to be yet never 
fully reveal He makes the utmost demands He rejects, he scraps, 
he annihilates What a seeker > What a daring seeker » When you 
read the following passage I wish you would try to recall those talks 
we had in Prospect Park, try to remember, if you can, the 
nature of my fumbling answers to those “ deep ” quesuons you 
propounded 

The mmd is infimte and able to understand everything 
that IS brought before it , there is no hmit to its under- 
standing* The Inmt is the htdeness of the things and 
the narrowness of the ideas which have been put for it 
to consider For the philosophies of old time past and 
the discovcnes of modem research are as nothing to it 
They do not fill it When they have been read, the mmd 
passes on, and asks for more The utmost of them, the 
whole together, make a mere nothing These things have 
been gathered together by immense labor, labor so great 
that It IS a weariness to trunk of it , but yet, when all is 
summed up and written, the mind receives it all as easily 
as the hand picks flowers It is like one sentence — ^read and 
gone t 

Emil, reading Richard Jeffenes, I suddenly recall my stibltme — 
forgive me if I call it that — ^yes, my sublime impatience What 
are we waiting for > Why ijre we marking time ^ Was not that me all 
over ? It used to annoy you, I know, but you were tolerant of me 
You would ask me a question and I would reply with a bigger one 
For the hfc of me I could not understand, and would not understand, 
why we did not scrap everythmg immediately and begin afiresh. 
That IS why, when I came across certain utterances from the lips cf 

* Cunous that Lautr^amont said ahnpst the satiie “ Nothing is 
incomprehensible ** " ' 

fThis and other atations are taken flom the HaldcmanrJtdjns reptmt 
of JefTettes* Stoiy of My i^eart 
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Louis Lamhctt-^wthcr Louts ^ nearly jumped out of my skin, I 
was suffenng then exactly as he had sufferei 
I am not altogether convinced that there are many who suficr 
for die reasons mtunated and to the degree which Louis Lambert 
tcDs us he suffered Tune and again I have hinted that there is a 
tyrant m me vduch contuiues to assert that soacty must one day 
be governed by its true masten When I read Jeffencs’ statement 
‘*ln twelve thousand wntten yean the world has not yet bmit 
Itself a House, nor filled a Granary, nor organized itself for its 
OWE comfort ” — this old tyrant which refuses to be smothered rises 
up again Tune and again, touching on certam hooks, certam authors, 
rccallmg die tremendous impact of their utterances — ^men hkc 
Emerson, Nietzsche, Rimbaud, Whitman, the Zen masters 
cspcaally— I think with fury and resentment {still *) of those early 
teathcR mto whose hands we were entrusted There was our 
principal at ** dear old S 5 /* for example What a bundle of vamty 
and conceit I He walks in one day, vdule we’re studymg anthmctic, 
begs 4c teacher to let him take over, and in 4c space of a few 
minutes goes to 4c blackboard and draws 4c figure eight lying on 
Its side “ What docs that signify e *’ he asks An impressive silence 
No one knows, of course Whereupon he annoimccs scntentiously 
** Boys, that is the sign for infinity t Nothing further said about 
ic An egg lying omts side— nothing more A htdc later, in High 
School, comes Dn Murchisson, 3 no 4 er madiematiaan and an ex- 
commander of the Navy A hving monument to disaplinc, 4 i 3 
bird ” Never ask Tsdiy * Obey ! ” That’s Commander Murchisson 
One day I plucked up 4e courage to ask why we studied geometry 
(It seemed an utterly senseless, useless study to me ) For answer he 
tcDs me that it is good disaphne for 4c mmd Is that an answer, I 
ask you 1 Then, by way of punishment for my tementy and im- 
pudence, he makes me memorize a speech he has wntten for me, 
'which I am to dchver before the whole school It is about battle- 
ships, the various types there are, the kmds of armament 4ey cany, 
their varying speeds and 4e effectiveness of 4cir broadsides Do you 
•wonder tJm I still nourish a hcal4y contempt for this old master ^ 
Then there was ^ Bulldog ” Grant, the Latm teacher our Jtr^t 
Latmtcacher. (Why I chose to study Latinis still a mystery to me ) 
Anyway, 4e man was an absolute conundrum to us One moment 
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he would be apoplectic with rage, positively beside himself, hop- 
ping mad,” as we say, the veins standing out like cords at the 
temples, the perspiration rolhng down his puffed red-apple checks 
Why f Because some one had used the wrong gender or employed 
the ablative instead of the vocative The next moment he would be 
wreathed m smiles, telhng us a joke, a nsqu^ one usually Every day 
he began the session by falling the roll, as if it were the most impor- 
tant thing on God’s earth Then, to warm us up he would bid us 
rac, dear our throats, and yell at the top of our lungs . ” Hie, hacc, 
hoc . hums, hmus, hums hmc, huic, hmc ” nght 
through to the end This and the conjugation of the verb “ amo ” 
arc all I retain of the first three years of Latm Instructive, what ^ 
Later, under another Latin teacher named Hapgood, a good egg, by 
the way, one who had a real love for his bloody Vergil, we used to 
receive a surprise visit now and then from the prmapal, Dr Paisley 
To this day, I teU you, the latter remains for me the symbol incarnate 
of the pedagogue In addition to bang a blunderbuss and dunderhead 
he was an arch-tyrant Just to be near him was to be filled with fear, 
terror and dread. Bloodless he was, with a heart of stone His htde 
game — get this ^ — was to break m on us at some unexpected moment, 
march to the head of the room on tiptoes, and, pretending that he 
wished to keep his hand m, beg dear Professor Hapgood (who had 
no choice an the matter) to let him take over for a few mmutes 
Plunking himself m the master’s chair, he picks up die book (the 
Aeneid) which he undoubtedly knew by heart, scans it mtcntly as 
though puzzling It out, then qinetly asks the professor (with has eyes 
on us) where we were Hm * He riffles the pages, chooses a passage 
which he reads to himself, then picks on one of us to rattle off the 
translation Naturally, terrified of him as we all were, what htde 
abihty his poor victim had vanished like smoke But Dr Paisley 
seemed not at all surprised or displeased , on the contrary, he reacted 
as though this — this utter blankness of mmd— were entirely natural 
and customary All he was waiting for was to give us his version of 
the translatiom He would do it fidtenngly, as if groping his wiay 
through the bloody text Sometimes he would look up, and 
addressing he air above us, would ask if we didn^t perhaps prefer 
this rendition to thit None of us gave a futi which way he mter- 
pEcted the passage. All we were praymg for was that he would leave 
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as sooE as possible He gave oflf the odor, I must add, of camphor, 
anuca and embalming fluid. He was the very corpse of learning 
There is one more I must mention — ^Doc Payne He was a testy chap 
but likable in a way, especially out of class He smoked a lot, we 
observed, and was as eager for the class to be dismissed as we our- 
sdves It meant a few pufe on the sly for him Anway, he taught 
us ancient, medieval and modem history — one after another, just 
like that To him history was dates, battles, peace treaties, names of 
generals, statesmai, diplomats — all the rats/’ so to speak Because 
he was more human than the rest I can’t forgive him for the “ omis- 
sions ” What do I mean i Just this Never once, at the beginning 
of a semester, did he give us a bird’s-eye view of what we were 
m for Never once did it occur to him to ** orient ” us m this vast 
muddle of dates, names, places, etc If he expatiated at all, it was on 
some campaign long forgotten, some “ decisive battle ” of the world 
I can sec him all over again, with chalk m hand — red, white and 
blue — designating by chicken tracks the posiuons of the opposmg 
armies Very important for us to know why at a certam moment 
the cavalry was unleashed, or why the center gave way, or why 
some other fool manoeuvre took place He never enlarged upon 
the character* temperament, gemus (mihtary or otherwise) of the 
leaders of these great conflicts He never gave us his own pr(kis of 
the causes of die vanons wars We followed the books he handed 
us, and if we had any ideas of our own, we smothered them. It was 
more important to have Ac nght date, the exact terms of Ae treaty 
under discussion, than to have a wide, general, integrated picture of 
Ae whole subject He might have said, on opening Ae book of 
ancient history, for exam^c, and here I take Ae hberty of adhbbing 
Boys, young men, m Ae year 9,763 b c the world found itself 
m a peculiar state of stasis The grass and grams on eiAer bank of Ae 
inwaddy were virtually extinct The Chinese, just beginning to feel 
Acir oats, were on the march. The Minoan avxhzation of Crete and 
her colomes presented no threat to Ae oAer up-and-coraing nations 
of Ac wodd The rudiments of every invention now known were 
already in existence The arts flourished everywhere, as they had 
for unknown ages IE Ae past The pimapal rAgions were such and 
such. No me knows why at this precise moment m history certam 
dcfimtje movements b^an to take place In Ae East Acre was such 
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and such an alignment of forces , m the West another Suddenly a 
figure appeared named Hochintuxityscy , almost nothing is known 
about this great figure, except that he initiated a wave of new life ” 

You see what I mean He could have drawn for us on that black- 
board which was a perpetual vexation a map of the then world, and 
on the rear blackboard a map of the world as it is today He could 
have made some boxes, by means of vertical and horizontal Imes, 
and m them placed a few sahent names, dates, events — to give us 
our bearings He could have drawn a tree and on its hmbs and 
branches shown the evolution of the arts, sacnces, rehgions and 
metaphysical ideas throughout history He could have told us that 
with recent times history has become the metaphysics of history 
He could have shown us how and why the greatest of historians 
differ with one another He could have done sotnethmg more, I say, 
fhan force US to memorize names, dates, battles and so on He could 
even have ventured to give us a picture of the next hundred yean — 
or asked us to describe the future m our own terms But he never 
did And so I say , “ Damn him and all history books ^ ** From the 
study of history, mathematics, Latm, English hterature, botany, 
physics, chemistry, art I have gotten nothing but angmsh, desperation 
and confusion Prom four years m High School I retain nothing 
but the remembrance of the fleeting pleasure evoked by the 
reading of Ivanhoe and Idylls of the Kmg From grammar school I 
remember only one htde episode — the arithmetic class agam This 
IS all I got out of eight years of primary mstructiom It was this 
Our teacher, Mr MacDonald, a gaunt, sombre person with almost 
no sense of humor and easily given to anger, asked me a direct 
question one day which I was unable to answer Being rather fond 
of me, I suppose, he took the pains of going to the blackboard and 
explaining the problem thoroughly (It probably had to do with 
firactions) When he had finished he turned to me and said “Now, 
Henry, do you understand e ” And I answered, “ No, sir “ Upon 
which the class hurst mto an uproar, I was left to stand there, feelmg 
hke the veriest idiot Suddenly, however, this Mr MadDonald 
turned on the class fimously and ordered the boys to be qmeti 
“ Instead of lauglnng at him,*^ he said, “ I want you beys to take an 
example firom Henry Here is a boy who wants to fcnow^ He has 
the courage to $ay he does not understani ikemember this ^ And , 
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try to do likcwi^ instead of pretending that yon understand when 
you dont’* That htdc lesson sank deep It not only salved my 
wounded pndc, it taught me true humility All my life, whether as a 
result of or not, I know not, I have been able to say, in cndcal 
moments “ No, I don't understand Explam it again, if you wiD ** 
Or, if I am asked a question which I really cannot answer I can say 
Without blushmg, without a saise of shame or guilt Tm sorry, 
but I don't know the answer " And what a relief it is thus ^ 

It IS m such moments that the real answer usually — after one 


always there, 
We should 



has confessed his ignorance or inability The answe 
but v,t must put ourselves in readiness to receive ^ 
know, however, diat there arc people to whom one mu 
certain qucstiom The answer is not m them * Amo 
IS the whole body of mstructora to whom 
infancy hand and soul These dcfimtdy do world 

Nor, what is worse, do they know how to make us seek^g 
m ourselves 

** If the eye is always watching, and die mind on the alert, ulti- 
mately chance supplies the solution,*' says Jcficncs True But what ^ 
IS here termed chance is something of our own creation 

Suddenly I recall the name and presence of Dr Brown Dr 
Brown was our ** guest speaker *' at the dose of every grammar 
school penod I mist speak of Dr Brown because I -would not for a 
minute have him, dead or ah-TC, imagine that I mdude him m the 
category ofnohodies mentioned above Dr Brown always appeared, 
just as vacation was about to begm, on -wings of love In fact, you 
felt that they were still fluttering, his wings, when he rose from his 
scat on the platform and made ready to say a few words It was as 
though Dn Brown knew eadi and every one of us mtimatdy and 
was enveloping us m his all-enfolding mantle oflove His words came 
forth with palpitating warmth. He had just returned, it always 
seemed, from Asia, Africa or Buropc, and he wanted us to be the first 
With whom to share his glonous e:q)eneuces That -was the impres- 
sion he gave, and I have no doubt it was genuine He was a man who 
loved boys What ofi&cc he filled I no longer remember He may 
have been a school supetmtendent , he was probably also a deacon 
of the church No matter He was a man, he had a big heart, and 
he bmnmpd over with love. Nowadays we call such talks as Dr, 
jSa 
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Brown gave ** inspirauonal '' Men are paid to turn them on or off 
at will The effect of course is ml , we all recognize the caricature 
Dr Brown was a truly inspired individual All that he had read, and 
he was a man of great culture, all he had seen on his trips round the 
world, for he was a ventablc globe-trotter, he had assimilated and 
woven mto the v«y texture of his being He was like a wdl-soakcd 
sponge One httic squeeze of the fingers and be oozed water When 
be rose to speak he was so foil, so charged, that for a good few 
moments he was unable to begUL Once launched, bis mmd sparked 
m all directions at once He was sensitive to the sbgbtest pressure * 
be could detect mstandy the nature of our longing, and respond to it 
immediately In a quarter of an hour of this kind of communication 
he ** mstruaed " us as wc had never been instructed during the weeks 
and months of class If be had been a teacher instead of our ** guest 
speaker be would, undoubtedly, have been dismissed m short 
order He was too big for the system — ^for any system He spoke 
from the heart, not the bcai I need hardly repeat that no one ever 
spoke to us thus— not even die pastor No, the pastor emanated a 
kmd of vague, presenbed love which was like milk and water He 
really did not give a damn about any one personally He was 
interested m saving souls (supposedly) but there was damned btdc 
soul stuff m him Dr Brown reached our sonls through our hearts. 
He had a sense of humor, a grand sense of humor — one of the 
infallible signs of liberation. When he got through— *his speech was 
always mo short for us — ^it was as if we had been given a bubble 
bath We were relaxed, refreshed, silky inside and out. What's more, 
we felt a courage unknown before, a new kind of courage — ^I might 
almost say a ** metaphysical " courage We f^t brave before the 
world because die good Dr Brown had given us back our kingship 
We were boys still — he never tned to pretend that we were “ young 
men ” — ^but we had become boys whose eyes swam with visions, 
whose appetite for life had mereased We were ready for hard 
tasks, vahant tasks 

I fed that I may now resume my theme with a dear conscience.^ 

, . The htde book which Ridiard Jeffenes calk his autohio- 

^phy" is, to use the abused word once again, an inspirational work 
in the whole of htcraturc there arc very few' suth works Mtich that 
IS styled ins^tional k not at ail ; itis whatmenwho^Spccializc’* 
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m the subject would like us to believe is so I mentioned Emerson 
Never m ru) life have I met anyone who did not agree that Emerson 
IS an inspinng wnter One may not accept his thought m toto» but 
one comes away from a reading of him purified, so to say, and 
exalted He takes \ou to the heights, he gives vou wings He is 
danng, very danng In our day he would be mtozled, I am certam 
Th^e are other men, such as Orage and Ralph Waldo Trine (among 
others) who are styled inspirational writers They have undoubtedly 
been such to great numbers of people But will they abide ? The 
reader may smile, knowing the sort of mdmdual I am, that I should 
even mention such a name as R W Tnne * Am I mocking e 
I am not To each his due At certam stages of one’s evolution certam 
mdividuals stand forth as teachers Teachers m the true sense — 
those who open our eyes There are those who open our eyes and 
there are those who lift us out of ourselves The latter are not m« 
terested m foisting upon us new behefr but m aiding us to penetrate 
reahty more deeply, “ to make progress,” m other words, “ in the 
saence of reahty ” They proceed first by Icvellmg ail the super- 
structures of thought Second they point to something beyond 
thought, to (he ocean of mmd, let us say, m which thought swims 
And last they force us to think for ourselves Says Jej 0 fencs, for 
example, m the midst of his confession • 

Now, today, as I write, I stand m exactly the same 
position as the Caveman Written tradition, systems of 
culture, modes of thought, have for me no existence If 
ever they took any hold of my mmd it must have been 
very slight , they have long ago been erased 

That is a mighty utterance An heroic utterance Who can repeat 
It honestly and sincerely f Who is there that even aspires to make such 
an utterance ? JeSenes tells us towards the end of his book how he 
had cned agam and again to put into wntten words the thoughts 
which had taken possesion of him Repeatedly he fiuled And no 
wonder, for what he succeeded m giving us finally, fragmentary 
though he confesses it to be, is almost a defiance of thought Explam^ 
mg how, ” under happy circumstances,” he did at last begin (m r 880), 
he states that he got no further than to wnte down a feiw notes 

* See my book Plextu for a long burlesque on In Tune mih the It0mte 
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“ Even tEcn,” he says, “ I could not go on, but I kept the notes (I 
had destroyed all former beginnings), and m the end, two years 
afterwards, commenced this book ” He speaks of it as “ only a 
fragment, and a fragment scarcely hewn ” Then he adds, and this I 
think wordi undcrscormg “ Had I not made it personal I could 
scarcely have put it mto any shape at all lam only too consaous 
of Its imperfections, for I have as it were seventeen years of consaous- 
ness of my own mabihty to ei^ress this the idea of my life ** 

In this same small paragraph he makes an assertion which is very 
dear to me and which is the only stop that can be offered to cntics 
Speaking of the inadequacy of words to express ideas — and by this 
he means, of course, ideas which lay beyond the habitual realms of 
thought — attempting bnefly to give his own defimtion of such moot 
terms as soul, prayer, immortahty, and declarmg these to be defiaent 
stJJ, be concludes “ I must leave my book as a whole to give its 
own meaning to its words ^ 

Perhaps the key to this amazing httic book is the sentence which 
runs thus " No thought which I have ever had has satisfied my 
soul ” The story of his life begins therefore widi the realization of his 
souls hunger, his soul’s quest AH that preceded this became as 
nought “ Begm 'trfiolly afresh Go straight to the sun, the im- 
mense forces of the universe, to the Entity unkn own , go higher than 
a god , deeper than prayer , and open a new day ” Sounds like 
D H, Lawrence I wonder now if Lawrence ever read Jeficnes 
There is not only a similanty of thought but of accent and rhythm 
But then wc find this same idiosyncrasy of speech, in English at any 
rate, whenever we come upon an ongmal thinker The jconodast 
always exhorts us in short, staccato sentences It is as if he were 
transmitting tdcgraphicaUy from a distant, higher station. It is an 
utterly different rhythm from that of the prophets, who are filled 
with woe and lamentation, with objurgation and malcdicuon. Some- 
how, whether wc accept the commands or not; we arc stirred , 
our feet go through the motion of marching forward, our dbests 
heave, as if drawing in fresh draughts of oxygai, our eyes lift to 
capture the fleeting vmom 

And now let us get to the Eourth Idea*” vdrfch is redly the 
epitome of his soul’s longmg. He begins thus * 
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Three things only have been discovered of that which 
concerns the inner consaousness since before written 
history began Three things only in twelve diousand 
wnctctt, or sci^tured, years* and an the dumb, dim time 
before them Three id^ the Cavemen primeval wrested 
from the unknown, the night which is round us snll in 
daylight — die existence of the soul, immortahty, the deity 
These things found, prayer followed as a sequential result 
Svacc then nothing further has been found in ail the twelve 
thousand yean, as if men had been satisfied and had found 
these to suffice They do not suffice me I desire to advance 
fiirdicr, and to wrest a fourth, and even still more than 
a fourth, from the darkness of drought I want more ideas 
of soul-hfc I am certain there arc more yet to be found 
A great life — an attire avdization— hes just outside the 
pale of common thought. Ciaes and countnes, inhabitants, 
jntdhgcnccs, culture— an entire gyilizanon Except by 
dlustianons drawn from fiumliar things, dieie is no way 
of indicating a new idea I do not mean actual aucs, 
actual avilization- Such life is diffiaent from any yet 
imagmei A nexus of ideas exists of which nothmg is 
known~a vast system of ideas — ^a cosmos of thought 
There is an Entity, a Soul-Ennty, as yet unrccoenizcd 
These, rudely expressed, omstitute my Fourth Idea It 
IS beyond, or bcadc, the three discovered by the Cavemen , 
It IS m addition to the existence of the soul , in add it ion 
CO immortality , and beyond the idea of the deity I 
think there » something more dian existence 


In the same decade m vduch JeSenes enunciates these ideas, or 
better, this appeal for new, deeper, richer, more encompassing ideas, 
Madame Blavatsky put forth two astounding tomes into which 
entared a labor so prodigious that men arc still cracking their skulls 
over them. I refer to The Secret Doctnne and Ists Unmled If they 
accomphshed nothmg more, dicsc two books, they certainly put 
to rout the idea of the cavcman*s contnbution to our culture 
Drawing from every imaginable source, Madame Blavatsky amasses 
a wealth of material to prove the everlasting continuity of esoteric 
wisdom According to this view, there never was a time whcrwsidc 
by ndc with lie ** caveman,” and even greatly antenor to him, thae 
did not exist superior bangs, and by supenor I mean superior m 
every sense of the word* Certainly superior to those whom we 
today obnsidcr as mch* Indeed, it is not even a question with her, 
186 
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or those who hold with her, of isolated supenor beings but rather of 
whole great blazing avilizations the existence of which we do not 
even suspect 

Whether Jcffencs knew of such views and rejected them I know 
not I don’t imagme it would have mattered any to him if he had been 
convinced that ihc only three ideas wrested ftom the unknown came 
to us vu the mages of forgotten epochs or via the cavemen, as he 
says I can see him sweeping the whole ghttenng array of knowledge 
off the boards He would still be able to affirm that these three ideas 
arc all we have— and what matter when they were put into circula- 
tion or by whom What he stnves magnificently to make m under- 
stand, make us realize, make us accept, is that these ideas came firom a 
source which has never dned up and never will dry up , that we are 
markmg tune, withering, ossifying, giving ourselves up to death, so 
long as we rest content with th©c prcaous three and make no 
effort to swim back to the source 
Filled with consuming wonder, awe and reverence for life, never 
able to get enough of sea, air and sky, realizing “ the crushing hopc- 
l«sness of books,” determined to think thmgs out for hirasclfi it is 
not at all extraordinary consequently to find him declaring that 
the span of human life could be prolonged far beyond anything we 
imagine possible today Indeed, he goes further, much fiinher, and 
like a true man of spint asserts that “ death is not inevitable to the 
ideal man He is shaped for a speaes of physical immortahty ” He 
begs us to ponder seriously on what might happen “ if the entire 
human race were muted in their efforts to eliminate causes of decay ” 
A few paragraphs further on he says, and with what justification 

The truth is, wc die through our anccston, wc arc 
murdered by our ancestors Their dead hands stretch forth 
from the tomb and drag us down to their mouldermg 
bones Wc m our turn arc now at this moment prepanng 
death for our unborn postenty Thts day those that die 
do not die m the sense of old age^ they are slmtt * 

Every revolutionary figure, whether m the field of rehgion 
or the field of politics, knows this only too well Begin wholly 
^fesh / ” It IS the old, old cry. But to slay the ghosts of the past 


* Italics mine. 
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has thus &r been, an insuperable task for humanity A hen is only 
an egg’s way of making another egg,” said Samuel Buder One 
wonders whose way it is that causes man to continue turning out 
misfits, that makes him, surrounded and mvested as he is by the most 
potent and divine powers, satisfied to remain no more than he has 
been and still is Imagine what man is capable o^ m his ignorance 
and cruelty, to provoke firom the lips of the Marquis de Sade upon 
his first release from prison (after almost thirteen years spent in 
solitary confinement) these temble words “ All my feelings 
are extinguished I have no longer any taste for anything, I like 
nothing any more , the world which foolishly I so vCildly regretted 
seems to me so bonng * . and so dull I have never been 
more mBanthropic than I am now that I have returned among 
men* and if I seem peculiar to others, they can be assured diat they 
produce the same efiect on me ” The plamt of this unfortunate 
individual is today voiced by milhons from all quarters of the 
globe there nses a wail of distress Worse, a wail of utter despair 

“When,’* asks jefienes (in 1882 “will it be possible to be 
certain that the capaaty of a single atom has been exhausted » 
At any moment some fortunate madent may reveal a firesh power ” 
Today we know— and how shamefully we have utilized it ^ — the 
power which roides in the atom And it is today more than ever 
before that man roams hungry, naked, abandoned 

Be^n afresh ! The East rumbles Indeed, the people of the 
East are at last mabng an heroic effort to shake ofiT the fetters which 
bind them to the past And what is the result > We of the West 
tremble in fear We would hold them back Where is progress i 
Who possesses enhghtenment > 

There is a sentence in Jeffencs’ httle hook which hterally jumps 
from the page — at least for me “ A reasoning process has yet to be 
invented by which to go straight to the desired end ” To which state- 
ment I can hear the cnucal-mmded objecting ** Excellent indeed, 
but why doesn’t he invent it f ” Now it is one of the virtues of the 
men who inspire us that they always leave the way open. They 
suggest, they stimulate, they point They do not take us by the hand 
and lead us On the other hand I might say that there axe men who 
are this very moment stnvmg to show us how to accomplish this 
end. Now they are virtually unknown, but when the time comes 

rss 
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they will stand revealed We are not dnfimg blindly, however much 
It may seem so But perhaps I ought to give the whole of Jefienes’ 
thought here, for he has voiced it m a way which is unforgettable 

This hour, rays or undulations of more subtle mediums 
are doubtless pourmg on us over the wide earth, 
unrecognized, and full of messages and intelligence from 
the unseen * Of these we are this day as ignorant as those 
who painted the papyn were of hght There is an infinity 
of knowledge yet to be known, and beyond that an infinity 
of thought No mental instrument even has yet been 
invented by which researches can be earned direct to the 
object Whatever has been found has been discovered 
bv fortunate acadent , m lookmg for one thing another 
has been chanced on A reasoning process has yet to be 
invented by which to go straight to the desired end For 
now the slightest particle is enough to throw the search 
aside, and the most mmutc arcumstance suffiaent to 
conceal obvious and bnlhantly shining truths At 
present tie endeavor to make discoveries is like gazing 
at the sky up through the boughs of an oak Here a beauti- 
ful star s biufi s clearly , here a constellation is hidden by 
a branch , a umverse by a leaf Some mental mstroment 
or organon is required to enable us to distmguish between 
the leaf which may be removed and a real void , when 
to cease to look in one direction, and to work in another 
I feel that there are infinities to be known, but they 
are hidden by a leaf 

Began afresh ^ Take another tack ^ Or, as Claude Houghton 
says “ All Clmnge, Humanity I ” Or, as Klafcusch says, m Tlie 
Matmztus Case, Stop, world of humans, and attack the problem 
from another angle ^ ” Agam and agam a voice within us commands 
us to get out of the rut, to leave bag and baggage, to change cars, 
change direction Now and then an mdividual obeys the secret 
summons and undergoes what men call a converaon. But never 
docs a whole world lift itself by the bootstraps and take a leap into 
the blue 

Things that have been misesdied sGpanatural appear 
to me simple, says Jcflfencs, more natural than nature,* 
than earth, than sea or sun , It is matter which u tie 

* Very close to Maeterlinck's tJiDi^t, os voiced m The Magic if dte Stats 
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supernatural, and difficult of undentandmg Matter 
IS bevond understanding, mystenous, impenetrable , I 
touch It easily, compriend it, no Soul, mind — ^the 
thot^t, the idea — easily understood, it undentands 
Itself and is consaous The supernatural miscalled, the 
natural m truth, is the real To me cverythmg is super- 
natural How strange that condition of mmd which cannot 
accept anything but the earth, the sea, the tangible 
umverse ^ Wimout the misnamed supernatural these to 
me seem incomplete, unfinished Without soul all these are 
dead Except when I walk by the sea, and my soul is by it, 
the sea IS dead Those seas by which no man has stood — 
by which no soul has been — ^whether on earth or the 
planets, axe dead No matter how majestic the planet rolls 
m space, unless a soul be dicre it is iui 

Unless a sout he there it it Send The man of today should be better 
able to comprAcnd dns than JeSenes' contcmporancs For him this 
planet is virtually extinct already 

Around 1880 English novelists of imagination— the wnten 
of ^ romances ” — began to mtroduce into their works the so-called 
and miscalled “ supernatural " element Theirs was a revolt against 
the firtefbi tendency of the tunes, the bitter fimts of which we of 
dns generation arc tastmg What is the gap, m thought or feeling, 
between these wnters (today regarded as ndiculous and misguided) 
and our mctaj^iysical saentists who struggle vainly to express a 
larger, deeper^ more significant view of the universe? It 15 a 
common ohservanon nowadays that the man m the street accepts 
the ** miracles ” of sacncc in a matter of fact way Every day of 
his life Ac common man makes use of what men m other ages 
would have deemed miraculous means In Ac range of mvention, 
if not m powers of invention, Ac man of today is nearer to being a 
god than at any time m his history (So we like to hcheve ! ) Yet 
never was he less godlike He accepts and ntflizcs Ae miraculous 
gifts of sacncc unquesnonm^y , he as wiAont wonder, wiAout 
awe, reverence, zest, vitahty or joy He draws no condusiom from 
Ac past, has no peace or satisfaction in Ac present, and is uttedy 
unconcerned about the future He is marking time That is about 
Ae most we can say for him 

We must, however, also say Ais— his cmeeptton of time, and of 
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Space, together widi other deeply embedded nouons, such as the 
sacred doctnne of causahty, the good work, progress, purpose, 
duty and so forth, have been, killed for km by the saentist, the 
philosopher, the inventor, the big boss and the nuhtanst Prcaous 
httle 15 left of the umverse he was bom into Yet it is all there, 
every bit of it, and it will accompany him as he journeys backward 
or forward His concepts only have been altered Not his way 
of thinking Not his thinking faculty, or his thinking powers 
To the most baffling degree be remains immune and impervious 
to all that happens round and about him He is not partiapatmg, 
he IS being dragged along by the scalp He mitiates nothmg, unless 
It be t&orc reaction. What an image he presents, modem man i 
A fiightencd and bewildered, a confused and bedeviled wretdi, 
being dragged by the scalp, as I said, to some high, awesome place 
where all is about to be revealed to him, but where, whimpering 
and shuddering, he will be sent hurtlmg into the void It is dius, 
and thus only, that I see him -entering the great arcanum of truth 
and wisdom. How else could it be f He himself has locked all 
doors , he himself has locked away all supports , he himself has 
eketed (if we may dius dignify him) to be flung into ** the cauldron 
of rcbirdn'^ Sublime, ignominious spectacle Punishment and 
salvation in one. 

What, we ask, could or would constitute a ** miradc ” for 
m this supine state 2 Would it be a miradc to spare him his just 
6tc i Would It be a miradc if) just as he were going ov^ the 
bnnk, his eyes were suddenly openedi What docs modem ex- 
pect, if anything, in the way of nurades 1 *Iic only I can 

possibly thmk of would be for him to beg, at the last moment, for a 
chance to begin aftrsh - 

Is It not baffling that this spcacs of man who beheves so sohdly 
in concrete rcahty, and only m concrete reality, can talk of die moon^ 
or planets even more distant, as diough they were only pomts of 
departure m his i mmme nt physical cxploranon of the umverse ; 
that he can think of communicating widi unknown bemgs in the 
starry spheres or, what is mote curious, think of how to defend 
himself a^dnst possible invauon by them ; that be can vkmbzc 

hmisdf abandemmg this jianct Earth and taioi^ up a new mc^ 

hfe somewhere m the heavens, and reahze (mentally^ at least) tha 
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such a change of residence would alter his physical age, structure 
and being* would make him over so completely, in short, that he 
would be unrecognizable to himself > Is it not bafflmg, I say, that 
such thoughts do not terrify him — ^neither uprootmg from his 
native planet, nor change of time, rhythm, metabolism, nor acquaint- 
ance with beings far, far stranger than any he has ever imagmcd > 
And yet, yes — and yei, to get him to love and respect his neighbor, 
to endeavor to understand his fellow man, to share with him his 
possessions, his joys and sorrows, to get him to make provision for 
his progeny, to eliminate enmity, nvalry, jealousy, to create and 
respect a few simple laws — ^fbr his own wcl&e — to cease struggling 
for a bare existettce and enjoy life, to concentrate on the elimination 
{not just the cure) of disease, old age, misery, lonelmess — oh, so 
many, many things to get him to welcome new ideas and not be 
fiightcned of them, to get him to throw off superstition, bigotry, 
mtolcrance and all the other bogus claims which have him by the 
throat no, towards these vital ends he refuses stubbornly to make 
a smglc step He would rather walk out on his true problems, 
would rather desert the planet and his fellow creatures Could 
there be ^ worse renegade ” ? is it any wonder that, antiapatmg 
the advent of has glonous “ new day ” m the bosom of the stellar 
deep, he IS already filled with dread that his new neighbors may 
resent his coming > What, after all, can he possibly bnag the 
denizens of these yet unknown worlds ? What but disaster and rum. 
His pndc tclb him he is superior to these otherworld acaturcs, but 
his heart speaks difiercntly Perhaps there where time is of another 
order, where atmosphere and ambiance are one, “ they ” have 
bewx expecting the approach of this dread event Perhaps nowhere 
m the vast swarms of habitable planets arc there beings filled with 
the conceit, pnde, arrogance, ignorance and insensitivity of our 
earthly creatures So at least Mane CoreUi conjectures agam and 
again Bt die a raison * No, such as we are today, we may not 
be at ail welcome m these starry abodes If we have not found 
heaven within, it is a certamty we will not find it without But 
there IS the possibihty— a desperate, almost forlorn hope— that, 
having caught a glimpse out there of order, peace and harmony, 
we who call ourselves men will recoil to this hell on earth and begin 
afiresh 
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All through great htcraturc runs the idea of the circuitous voyage 
Whatever man sets out to fibad, to whatever point m time or space 
he flings his weary body, m the end he comes home> home to 
himself That the voy^age to the moon will soon become fiict I 
have not the sbghtcst doubt The voyage to more distant realms 
wdl also be realized before long Tunc is no longer a fiu:tor Time 
IS being rolled up, like a carpet Between man and his desires, m 
the bncf mterval ahead, there may qmte possibly be no lapse of tunc 
Like Franz Werfers cbaracten in Star of ttte Unbent* we may discover 
how to pomt the needle to the place we would be m and find our- 
selves there— instantaneously Why not e If the mmd can make 
the leap, so can the body We have only to leam how We have 
only to desire it, and it will be thus The history of human thought 
and of human accomplishments corroborates this truth. At present 
man refuses to behe\e, or dares not believe, diat thmgs may come 
about m this fashiom Between the thought and the goal he cushions 
himself with mvennons He makes wmgs, but he still rcfittcs ” to 
take wing” Thought, however, is already on Ac wing The 
Mmd which contains all, and is all, is winging him on ahead of 
himself At this very moment man is so mfimtdy fitrthpr ahead 
m Aought Aan m bang that it is as if he were distended, a 
comet The man of today hves m Ac tail of his own comet-hke 
self The tail of this monstrous distended self works havoc as it 
passes through new and utterly unpreActable realms One part 
of man longs for Ac moon and other seizable worlds, never dreaming 
that anoAcr part of him is already traversing more mysterious, 
more spectacular realms 

Is It Aat man must make the arcun of Ae whole heavens before 
coming home to himself f Perhaps Perhaps he must repeat Ae 
symbohe act of the great dragon of creation — cod and twist, 
twine and mtertwme, until at last he succeeds in putting tail m 
mouA. 

The true symbol of infinity is Ac fiiU ardc It is also Ae sytabtd 
of fulfinmenr And fulfillment i$ man's goal Only m fblfillineiit 
will he find reality 

Aye, we must go fiiil swing where is it if not every- 

where and nowhere at Ae same time f When he is m posaiesami of 

* The Vikmg Pms, New Yodc, 194^ 
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his soul, then will man be fully alive, caring nothing for immortahc\ 
and knowing nothing of death 
To begin whoBy afresh may mean coming alive at last * 


A Note on Eugene Sue 

A letter from Pierre Lesdam of Belgium offers the following about Eugene 
Sue 

** Vous m avc2 demandc dcs 6dairassements sur Eugene Sue Jc ne suis 
pas un lectt^ assidu de Sue , j*ai lu Les Afystires de Pans, dans ma tendre 
jeuncssc et puis» jamais plus rien Voia la Uste des livres d‘ Eugene Sue 

Kerm^ le Pirate, 1S30 
Pink et Flock, 1831 
AtOT’^uti, 1S31 
La SaJatnanJre, 1832 
La Vtgte 4e Koat-Veii, 1833 
Arthur, 1833 

Histone de la Manrte fratJ(at$e (5 sols ), i83> 

Cdak, 1835 

Latreaumottt (2 \ols ), 1837 

Jean Cmdter (2 vols ), 1840 

Dense Histoires, 1840 

Le Marquis de Utondre 

he Mome an Dtable (2 vols ), 1S40 

MadtUde {6 vols ), 1841 

Le Coinmndeur de Malta, 1841 

Les Mystires de Pans (10 vols ), 1842-43 

Pauli Monti, 1842 

Thdrise DuHoyer, 1842 

JLe Jtfif Errant (10 vols.)» 1S44-45 

Mcfftin ou VB^ant irouvd, 1847 

Le PJpubheam des Cantpagnes, 184S 

Le Berger de Krauatt 

Les Sept Pichis Capitaux {t6 vols ) 

Les Mystdres du Peuple, ou Htstoire (Tune famille d trailers les Sges (16 vols ) 
Les Bjants de VAtnour (6 vols), 1852 
Fernand Duplessis (6 \ol3 ) 

Le MarquiS d*AmdJi (2 vok)^ iS^j 
Gilbert et Gtlberte (7 vols ), 1853 
La famille Jouffioy (7 vols ), 1854 
Le Fils de Famille (7 vols ), 1856 
Les Secrets de VOretller (7 vols.), 1858 

Cette Iistc est etourdissantc, die me donne le vertigc Et que reste-t-il 
de Toeuvre, immense, quant au poids-papier des volumes ct i leur nombre, 
qm t^moigne d*uiic luxuriance tropicale ^ II n^en restc nen A peme le 
nom de Tauteur, nom pridestm^, qui provoque h. la plaisantcne faalc 
Mais on ne lit plus nen d*Euginc Sue II cst dam le domaine pubbe, et 
ancun journal ne pensc jamais ^ reprendre im dc scs romans comme feuiHeton 
Avant la guerre dc 1940, je ne sais plus tr&s bicn quel d:nvam suisse — de 
talent — a voulu publier un condense ” dcs Mystkes de Parts (L*anc4ttc 
des “ condenses,*' peut-^tre ) Sans succis, je crois O la parole de 
PEccI^aste I 
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CiT Eugene Sue de son vi\ant a connu la gloire commc peu dVcn\ams 
au monde* une gloirc tapageuse, unc gloire d’ldole de la foule. On raconte 
qu'Eug^e Sue, garde national^ comme tout autre atoyen en ce temps li, 
nc s*6tjut pas pr(*sent6 pour prendre son tour de faction Condamnation 
automatique Pour se vcngcr l*dcnv"ain refuse de donner au journal la 
suite de cclm de ses romans qui y passait en fcuiUeton ct que les Iccteurs 
attendaient a\ idement II y a presque une petite emeute ^ Pans et le Mmistre 
doit le\cr la pumtion d’Eug^nc Sue 

Eugene Sue a-t-il eu reeUement une influence sur Balaac et Dostoiev ski ^ 
C'est vite dit , le prouver serait beaucoup plus long Le succ^s d^Eugene 
Sue a mcite peut-etre Balzac et Dostoieisla h, situer Icurs romans dans les 
milieux semblables a ccux dont Eugene Sue cxploitait les particulantes et 
la nouveautc, en ce temps ]k Les personnages du roman, fran^ais, jusqu’alors, 
ctaient factices, d’lmagmation pure, cries par jeu— commc Gtl Bias qui 
n*a nen de spiofiquement espagnol H y a 'ur cette classc de la societe 
des romans d*unc psychologic aigUe ct profondc tels La Pnneesse de CUves 
on bien Les Lmsous Dangdrettsts, mais il fallait, comme Madame de La Fayette 
ou Choderlos de L iclos, avoir ite “ noum dans Ic scrail ” pour cn “ connattre 
les detours” 

Eugene Sue n*est pas un romancier profond 11 a une iraagmition debor- 
dante, c est quelquc chose, bien sflr, mais pas assez pour vemr frappet ^ la 
porte de la postenti confiant qu*elle PouaTira Lhmagmaaon d’Eugine 
Sue qui frappait si fort ses contcmporains, nous ^t sounre sousent ct, 
quelquefois, &anchement eclater La fin du fin pour Eugene Sue ctait 
d*amener dans un roman, le plus firiquemment qu*il se pouvait, un genre 
de dissertation morale, ce qu*il appelait ses utopies Par exenmle on ce 
devrait plus cxicutcr les condamnis h mort , pour Its chaber de Icurs crimes, 
il serait priferable de leur percer les yeux Le precede i la longue dcvicnt 
intolerable et enspant 

Engine Sue est ni en 1804 , more en 1857 Son pere itait medeem , 
fimpiratncc Josephine fut sa marrame 11 abandonne ses itudes at ant la 
rhitonque itudie la mideane sous son pere, qui le fidt embarquer comme 
chirurgien i bord d un bateau (Les premieres oeu\ res littiraires d’Eugine 
Sue sont manbmes ) Son pere lui laissa en mourrant une fortune d*un miSion 
(francs de Tepoque) Je nc sais pas si Eugene Sue en fit un bon usage ” 
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LETTER TO PIERRE LESDAIN 


May 3rd, 1950 

My DEAfi PlEKRE IeSDAIN 

The idea ha» occurred to me, »mcc reading your lengthy and 
most welcome letter of April 20th, to incorporate you into this 
book about bools which I am writing That is why this letter 
b^?ns as page 196 There is no one to whom it gives me 
greater pleasure to impart my thoughts, particolarly my hrvat 
thotx^its You arc one of the most enthusiastic readers I know 
of In your reviews you are often ‘‘against,” but you arc more 
often * ** for ” the author. When you attack you reveal your love, 
not your rancor, envy, spite or jealousy Often, when I think 
bad: to my early days, I think of you, and I always see you with 
book m hand or under your arm. Indeed, as I discover through 
reading your weekly column m VolonU^ I am certain now that 
we were often reading the same author, if not the same book by 
that author, at the same time 

It IS over two weeks now once I have written anything, and my 
head B seething with thoughts As I may have explained to you 
before, the reason I am in a continual state of bubble is because 
of the books I am rcreadmg — mostly old favontes Everything 
nourishes, stimulates me Originally I planned to write a slim 
volume , now it seems as if it will be a fat tome Each day I jot 
down m my notcbock a few more titles which I recollect This 
B an cxating feature of my task, this eshummg from the unfeihom- 
ablc rcsCTvoir of memory a few new tides daily Sometimes it 
takes two or three days for a book which is m the back of my head, 
or on the tip of my tongue, to announce itsdf completely'— author, 
tide, tune and place Once it becomes “ fixed ” m my memory, 

* A xweckly newspaper from Brusicb Smcc this waa written it has folded 
up 
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all sorts of assoaaoom crowd ra and open up undreamed of realms 
of my dun past 

Thus I have already written what httle I had to say about Gtl 
Bias before ever receiving the copy you tell me you arc sending 
Gtl Bias IS one of the books I never read but about which there 
hangs a talc, and — for me, at least — the talc is always as important 
as the book There are authors who mtngue me because of all I 
have heard and read about them, because their lives mterest me, 
}et I cannot read their works Stendhal is one, and the author of 
Tristram Slumdy another But perhaps the superb example m this 
respect is the Marquis de Sade Everything I read about him, 
whether for or against, exates me enormously I have actually 
read very httle of all he has wntten, and this htde I read without 
much pleasure or profit Nevertheless, I believe m bim, so to speak. 
I think him a most important writer, a great figure, and one of the 
most tragic wretches ever bom. I am going to wntc about him, 
naturally, even though I shaD never read the vdiolc of him. (Who 
has ?) InadentaHy, it may amuse you to know that I had great 
difficulty recallmg the tides of so-callcd ” obscene ” works, both 
those I had read and those I had only heard about This is one 
branch of htcrature with which I am only faindy acquainted. But 
IS It a “ branci ” of htcrature or is it another category of misnomers ? 

Here is a random thought en passant Each time I pick up a 
volume of Ehc Faure I undergo a great emotional conSict Time 
and again, m speech and m wntmg, I have made mention of my 
mdebtedness to this great mdividuaL I ought to write a pancgync 
on him, but I doubt that I will, doubt that I can, any more tha n 
I can for Dostoievsky or Whitman There arc some authors who 
arc at once too grand and too dose to you You never hberate 
yourself firom the thrall of dieir enchantment Impossible to tcU 
where )our own life and work separate or diverge fiom theirs. 
All IS mcxtncably mterwoven 

It seems, when I think of certain names, that my life b^;an afiresh 
a number of tunes Doubtless because each tune I rediscovered, 
through the instrumentality of these divine mterpreters, my own 
bemg You speak of having immersed yourself for three years 
m I^cttESchc ^Bld m him alone* I understand, though I never did 
this with any author But on you read Nietzsdic today with 
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the same fenror f Ah, there’s the miracle * Whoso has the power 
to affea us more and more deeply each time we read him is mdeed 
a master, no matter what his name, rank or status be This is a 
thought which recun as I reread my favontc a ut hon (I am certam, 
for instance, that if I were to pick up The Birth of the 

one book I have reread more than any other, I beheve — am 
certain, I say, diat I would be ” finished ” for the day ) What 
15 the meaning of this und^mg enthusiasm for so man) authors » 
I ask this fircqucntly of myself Does it mean I have not “ evolved ” > 
Does It mean I am naive ^ What ? Whatever the answer, I assure 
you I regard this weakness as a singular blessing And if, m picking 
up an old favontc, I should also happen to find in his book a quota- 
tion firom another of my great favontes, dicn my joy is unbounded 
Only yesterday, in glancmg through The Donee Over Ftre and 
Water this happened to me. On page six I found this from Walt 
Whitman “The world will be complete for him who himself 
IS complete And on page eighty-four this, also from Whitman 
“You look upon Bibles and rehgions as divme — and I say that 
they are divme And I say that they have ail come from you, can 
come again from you, and that it is not they who give life, but 
you who give life “ (May I say, for once m my life, that I am 
proud It was an Amcncan who spoke thus *) 

One of the reasons why I cannot wnte about these fevoate 
authors at lengdi is first because I cannot refrain from quotmg 
them copiously, second because they have muscled so deep mto 
my very fibres that the moment I begm talkmg about them I echo 
their language It is not so much that I am ashamed of “ plagiariz- 
ing ” the masters as that I am fearful of ever bemg able to recover 
my own voice Due to our slavish reading, we carry within us 
so many entities, so many voices, that rare mdeed is the man who 
can say he speaks with his own voice In die final analysis, is that 
iota of umqucness which we boast of as “ oun “ really ours i What- 
ever real or umque contnbution we make stems from the same 
inscrutable source whence everything denves We contribute 
nothing but our understandit^, which is a way of saying — our 
acceptance However, smee we are all modelled upon previous 
modek of which there is no end, let us rejoice if occasionally we 
EUc Faure 
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sound like the glonous ones, resound like those utterly emptied 
beings who can say nothing more than ** Orm” 

And now to concentrate a few moments on the many issues 
raised m your letter I cannot tdl you how dekghted I was 
that you should so spcedJy have made use of the atation I sent 
)ou from my old ** master/' John Cowper Powys In the same 
mail I find the hterary editor of Combat also quoting from the 
preface to Vtswns and Rmstons Soon I hope to find for you one 
of Powys' books of mtcrpretation, which I am sure you will enjoy 
I suppose he was never translated mto French To the French it 
would doubtless seem like “bnngmg coals to Newcastle” The 
ocher day, to gladden his heart and to make a long deferred obeisance, 
I addressed him as " mon tr^ cher grand maitre ” Had Ehc Faure 
been alive when 1 finally summoned the courage to approach his 
office, I would doubtless have knek at has feet and kissed his hand 
You speak of having to conquer the scntimciit of ** revolt,” 
where one's early idols arc concerned True enough, though I 
think this IS a transitory phase The first emotions, the first reactions, 
arc the true and lasting ones, we usually discover (To discover 
IS to mover } I must confess, however, that there are always a 
few authors for whom, once wc have lost our ajScction or reverence, 
we arc never agam able to rctnevc our original attitude It is like 
a loss of grace At this moment I cannot recall a single great author 
— ** great ” according to my definition — ^whom I have been deceived 
in Indeed, the further back I wander among my idols, the more 
true and lasting seems my adoration No deceptions Particularly 
m the realm of ” boys* authors.” No, die astonishing fomg to me 
IS that, once my allegiance was givai, I remamed loyaL I remark 
on this because loyalty is not one of my strong pomts The excep- 
tions are absolutely unimportant, altogedier unworthy of note 
I rcmaHi, where authors are concerned, ”thc constant lover” 

It is this peculiar trait (devotion i adoration ?) which is causing 
this book (hypothetically) to grow to astonishing proportions 
How can I ever finish testifying ? How can I ever put an end to 
this song of love t 4nd why skouU I? I, who have never kept a 
diary, begm to perceive how tempting and compelling is the desire 
to record the progress of one’s inner voyage* I, moreover, who 
on several occa^ons swore that I was throng widi books, went 
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SO hi once as to become a manual worker, worse than that— a 
veritable dodhopper — thmkmg thus (fetuously) to overcome 
the disease 

The other mght, rereadmg The Story of My Life by Helen Keller, 
I came across the foUowmg hues bv her teacher, Anne Mansfield 
Sulhvan 

Reading, I think, should be kept mdependent of the regular 
school cxcrascs Children should be aicouragcd to read for the 
pure delight of it [Bravo The axutude of the child towards 
his books should be that of unconscious receptivity The great 
works of the imagination ought to become a part of his life, as 
they were once of the very substance of the men who wrote them ” 

She adds Too often, I think, children ate required to write 
before they have anything to say Teach them to think and read 
and talk without self^cprcssion, and they will wntc because they 
cannot help it." 

Jh giving It as her opimon that “ duldrcn will educate themselves 
under right conditions,” that what dicy require arc guidance and 
sympathy far more dian mstruction,” she made me think of Rous- 
scau‘s Emtk, and again when I came across die following passage on 
language 

Language grows out of life, out of its needs and 
cspcnenccs At first my htdc pupil^s mmd was ah but 
vacant. She had been uvmg in a world she could not 
realize Language* and knowledge are indissolubly con- 
nected ; they arc mterdependent Good work m language 
presupposes and depends on a real knowledge of things 
As soon as Helen grasped the idea that everything haa a 
nmtt and that by means of the manual alphabet these 
names could be transmitted fi:om one to another, I pro- 
ceeded to awaken her further mtcrest in the objects whose 
names she learned to spell with such evident joy 1 never 
taught her tankage for the purpose of teaching tt, but 
mvanably used language as a medium for the commumca- 
tion of thought , thus the learning of language was coinodent 
with the acquisition of knowledge In order to use language 
intelligently, one must have something to talk about, and 
having something to talk about is the result of having had 
cxpcnenccs ; no amount of language training will aiablc 

♦Italic* throughout tins pasiage are Mim Sullivan’s own 
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oor little children to use language with ease and Huenej 
unless they have something dearly m their minds which 
they VfTsh to commumcate, or unless we succeed m awaken- 
ing m them a desire to know what is in the minds of 
others 

All this leads me to your question about Lawrence — ^why I never 
finished the study of him which I began m Pans some seventeen 
^ears ago But first let me reply to the other question — ^whether 
I am not closer to Lawrence than to Joyce Yes, indeed Perhaps 
too close, or rather I was too dose when I began writing that fftagmm 
0pus — The World of Lawrence Like the present book on which I 
am engaged, it too began as a ‘‘small*' volume The publisher 
of the Tropic of Cancer^ Jack Kahanc, had asked me if I would not 
wntc for him a hundred pages or so on “my great favonte,** 
D H Lawrence His diought was to bring out this “ plaquettc '* 
before issuing the Cancer book, the publication of which had been 
hdd up, for one reason and another, for three years or more The 
idea was artainly not to my hkmg, but I grudgingly consented 
By the time I had wnttcn a hundred pages I was so deep in the study 
of Lawrence’s work that I could no longer sec the forest for the 
trees There remain of this abortive eSirt at least sevonl hundred 
finished pages There are a few hundred more which need revision, 
and there are, of course, voluminous notes Two things worked 
together to firustratc the completion of dus work one, the urgent 
desire to get on with my own story , two, the confusion which 
arose in my mind as to vhat indeed Lawrence did actually represent 
“ Before a mao, studies Zen,” says Ch'ing^yuan, “ to him mountains 
are moimtaina and waters arc watcis , after he gets an insight mto 
the truth of Zen, through the mstroction of a good master, mountains 
to him arc not mountains and waters are not waters , but after this, 
when he really attains to the abode of rest, mountains ore once 
more mountains and waten arc waters *** Something of the sort 
apphes to any approach to Lawrence Today he is once again 
what he was m the beginning, but knowing this, and bang sure of 
It, I no longer fed the need to air my views Ajl these critical and 
mtcrprctativc studies of authors so vitally important (to us) arc 

* From Zen, by AUn W Watts , James Ladd Ddkin, Stanford, California, 
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made m our own interest, I believe Our labors only serve to make 
us better understand ourselves Our subjects seldom need our 
defense or our bnliiant mtcrprctations Usually they arc dead by 
the time we get to them As for the public, I am more and more 
convinced that ** they ” too need less and less assistance or instnic* 
non , It IS more important, I do believe, for them to struggle on 
their own- 

As for Joyce, certainly I am mdebted to him Certainly I 
was influenced by him But my affinity is more with lawrcnce, 
obviously My antecedents are the romantic, demome, confes* 
sional, subjective t)^pes of wnter It is Joyce’s gift for language 
which attracts me to him, but, as I pomted out in the essay called 
“ The Umverse of Death,” prefer the language of Rabelais to 
that of Joyce When ail’s said, however, Joyce remains the giant 
in this field He has no equal , he is virtually a “ monster ” 

It 13 very, very difficult, I find, to distinguish the real from die 
imaginary influences I have done my utmost to acknowledge 
all influences, yet I realize only too well that m appraising my work 
the writers to come will pomt out influences which I have ignored 
and will discount other influences which I have stressed You 
mentioned m your letter The Rtm of the Ancient Manner The 
author of that work is a man I seldom speak about I read dus 
work in school, of course, together with The Lay cf the Last Minstrel 
They are among the few books I enjoyed reading in school, I wili 
tcU you- But the book I remember best, from school days, the book 
which seems to have left an mdelible impression upon me, though 
I have never reread it, is Tennyson’s Idylls of the King The reason i 
King Arthur • Only the other day, m reading a letter by the famous 
Gladstone to Schhemann, the discoverer of Troy and Mycenae, 
I noticed that he spoke of Schlicmaxm as belonging to another age, 
an age of faith, an age of chivalry Certainly this man, this very 
capable, practical-'mmded busmess man, did more for history than 
the whole gang of flatulent ” historians ” All because of a youthful 
love of and belief in Homer I mention Gladstone's letter, a noble 
one, because whenever I touch upon the words faith, youth, chivalry, 
a flame lights up m me I said a moment ago that my true arboreal 

*Ftom The Cosmological Bye^ New Directions, New Yofle, 1938, 
Editions Poetry London, London 
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descent was such and such But what is it that nounshes and sustains 
this speaes of wnter » The heroic, the legendary ^ In a word, the 
hteraturc of imagination and deed When I mention the name 
King Arthur I thmh of a world which is still ahve though sunk 
from sight , I think of It, mdeed, as the real, the eternal world, 
because in it imagination and deed are one, love and justice one 
Today it would seem as if this world of Arthur’s time belonged 
exclusively to the scholar, but it is resusatated each time a boy 
or girl IS inflamed by contact with it 

And this leads me to say how woefoUy mistaken are those who 
beheve that certam books, because universally acknowledged as 
“ masterpieces,” arc the books which alone have power to inspire 
and nourish us Every lover of books can name dozens of titles 
which, because they unlock his soul, because they open his eyes to 
reality, arc for him the golden books It matters not what evaluation 
is made of these by scholars and cntics, by pundits and authontics * 
for die man who is touched to the quick by them they are supreme 
We do not ask of one who opens our eyes by what authonty he 
acts , wc do not demand his credentials Nor should vre be forever 
grateful and reverent towards our bcnefacton, since each of us 
has the power m turn to awaken others and does m fret do so, 
often unwittingly The wise man, the holy man, the true scholar, 
learns as much from the cnmmal, the beggar, the whore, as he does 
from the samt, the teacher, or the Good Book 
Yes, I would indeed be grateful if you would translate one or 
two tales from the fabltaux I have read almost nothing of this 
hteraturc ‘Which reminds me that, although I have received many 
books from the list I compiled, no one has ■yet sait me a good 
book on Gilles de Rais or on Saladm, two figures m whom I am 
tremendously mterested There are certain names one almost 
never encounten m our htcrary wcekhes The great difference 
between European hterary weeklies and Amcncaa ones hes in the 
emptiness with regard to hterary names and events which character- 
izes them. In European weekhes the void is clustered or spangled 
with constellations an a single column, for instance, of Le Coitmd 
(published m Param6^-Bretagne) one can im across a dozen 
or more celebrated names, both past and contemporary, which 
we never hear of Even in Vohntd, which is npt a strictly htcrarv 
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pcnodical, I find articles about men, books, events that I never 
sec mention of m our papers or reviews In die davs when I worked 
m the financial district of New York— for the Everlasting Cement 
Company — I recall what a pleasure it was, as I made mv way to 
the elevated tram at the Brooklyn Badge, to see stacked up at 
the foot of that interminable flight of stain the latest issue of 5iw- 
phcissttnus In those days we had at least two excellent magazmes 
m this country — The Little Review and The Dial Today there is 
not one good magazine m the whole bloody country Nor can I 
pass on without a word about Transttion in whose pages I discovered 
the most cxating new foreign names, amcmg them one I can never 
forget-— Gottfiicd Benn 

But to come back to Saladin and GiUcs de Rais, than whom 
Acre could hardly be two more opposite types — I have mqunrcd 
of our Lbrancs as to what books arc available concerning Aem 
and I have gaAered a few titles, mostly by English or American 
authors These titles, however, do not mate me to look up Ae 
books , Acy have that immediate, sensational appeal whiA is so 
eminently Amencan I am searching not so much for sAolarly 
as for poetic mterpretadon In Ac case of GiUcs de I presume 
Aat Ac most senous studies have been made by Ac psychoanalysts 
But I do not want a psychoanalytical study of GiUes de Rais If I 
had to choose, I would prefer a CaAohe mquiry into Ae workings 
of this strange souL 

Speaking of Ac books I am sdl searching for, I ought to add 
that I also want a book about Ae ChilAcn*s Crusade Do you know 
of a good one ? I remember reading about this altogether unique 
episode m history as a chfld , I remember mv extreme bewilderment ^ 
accompanied by a foehng of pam suA as I had never expenenced 
Smee childhood I have stumbled only upon fleeting references to Ac 
subject Now, wiA Ae rcopemng of my early past, 1 feel Aat I 
must look mto it agam 

As for Restif de la Bretonne— Mottsieur Ntcolas and Les Nmts 3e 
Pans — no one has yet seat me Acse ciAcr I am expecting any 
day now a book about Restif by an Amencan attaAi£ stationed in 
Jidda , he has wntten me several letters tdlmg me of Ae remarkable 
affimtics between Ae author of Ac Tropics and this singular FrenA 
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wntcr You can imagine how cunous I am to savor the blood of 
this strange creature 

In addition to books I have not asked for, I rccavc many that I 
do want , in feet, by now I must have received about two-thirds 
of the titles listed One that I pounced on immediately that 1 
received it was a biography of George Alfred Henty, my fevonte 
author when a boy It is not a brilliant work (the audior is G Man- 
vxUe Fenn) but it serves the purpose It afforded me, after waiting 
some forty odd years, the excruciating pleasure of gaaang upon 
the face of my beloved author I must say that the photo which 
serves as the frontispiece is m no wise disappomtmg or deceptive 
There he is, m> dear Henty (he was always just ** Henty ” to me), 
large as life, with a good massive head, flowing bmd k la Whit- 
man, a big broad nose, almost Russian, and a frank, genial, kmdiy 
gaze to his countenance Though they do not resemble one another, 
he nevertheless reminds me strongly of another idol. Rider Haggari 
They belong to the manly ” side of British men of letim. Rugged, 
stalwart, honest and honorable men, quite reticent about them- 
selves, fair and upright in thar dealings, capable m many ways, 
mtcrested m many pursuits besides wntmg active men, good, 
sohd bulwarks, as we say In demeanor and deportment, m the 
vanety and scope of their activities, they had much m common 
From an early age they both saw the rot^ side of life Both were 
great travellers, spent considerable time in remote places Bven 
m their methods of work they had a great many points m common 
Though they wrote fest and prodigiously, they devoted much time 
to the accumulation, preparation and analysis of their material 
They both had the ** chromcler ” stram They possessed imagma* 
tion and intmtion to a high degree Yet no men were sterner 
realists, more immersed m life Both enjoyed a certam affluence, 
too, on reaching middle hfc And both had the good fortune to 
be aided by very capable secretaries, or amanuenses, to whom 
they dictated their books (How I envy them that !) 

I reahze that Henty is a wntcr who may not be known to you 
at all , but he was known to American and English boys, and was 
probably regarded as hi gh l y by them as Jules Vemc, Fcnrmorc 
Cooptt, Captain Maync Rad or Maiiyat. But let me quote you 
a few of Fcmj*s observations about this man Henty, his work, and 
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the rcasom for his great success The)’ stnke a s)mpatlictic note 
A boy, he states, docs not want juvmk literature “ His aim is to 
become a man and read what men do and have done Hence the 
great success of George Hent)’s works They are essentially manlv, 
and he [Hcnty] used to say that he wanted his boys to be hold, 
straightforward and read) to play a young man’s part, not to be 
milksops ” (Hcnty was practically a confirmed invahd during 
early )outh — ^hc spent most of his days m bed Which explains 
his eady passion for hooks he read everything that came to hand 
It abo explains the acute development of his imagination 
and his good health m later life, for only the man who has started 
life as a weakling prizes good health and knows how to guard it ) 

** Unconsaously/’ says Fenn, ** he was hmldmg up a 

e eater success for his bop’ books by enhstmg on their 
half the suffrages of that great and powerful body of 
buyen of presents who has the selection of their gifts 
By this body is meant our boys* instructors, who, m 
conning the publishers* lists, would come upon some 
famous name for the hero of the story and exclaim * Ha * 
history’ — that’s safe ^ ’ In this way Hentv Imked himself 
with the great bod) of teachers who joined with him 
hand m hand , hence it was that the book-wnter who kept 
up for so many yean hts wonderful supply of two, three 
and often four boys’ books a year, fiA of sohd interest 
and striking natural adventure, taught more lasting history 
to bop than all the schoolmasters of his generation 

But enough on this score I find it strange, I must admit, to 
discover what “ sohd characters ” my early idols possessed, to learn 
that they were men of affeirs, mterested m agrarian reforms, mihtary 
strategy, yachting, big game huntmg, pohucal mtngues, archaeology, 
s) mbohsm and so on How starting to read of Hcnty, for example, 
that his motto could well have been “ God, the Sovereign, and 
the People ^ ” Wbat a contrast to the diaracters who are later to 
inffuence me, so many of them ** pathological,” or, as Max Nordau 
would say—** degenerate *’ Even dear old Walt, the man of the 
great outdoors, the poet with a cosmic sweep, is now studied fi?om 
the pathological ” side Fenn saying that " the neurotic was as 
for bom Hcnty as arc the poles asunder ” sounds almost comical 
to me iiow« The word ** neurotic ” was not even known in Hcntyb 
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tk) Hamsun used to flaunt the word ** neurasthemc Today 
It IS “ ps^chouc ” — or else schazophremc ” Today ^ Who wntes 
for boys today ? Seriously^ I mean What do they feed on» the 
) ouths of today » A most interesting question 

Last mght I had great difficulty falling asleep This happens to 
me frequently since I am engaged on this book The reason is 
simple I am inundated with such a flood of material, I have such 
a tremendous choice, that it is difficult for me to deade what not 
to wnte about Everythmg seems pertinent Everything I touch 
reminds me of the inexhaustible stream of contnbutory influences 
which have shaped my intellectual being As I reread a book I 
think of the ome, place and arcumstances known to my former 
selves Conrad says somewhere that a writer only begins to hve 
after he has begun to wnte A partial truth I know what he meant, 
Conrad, but — the life of a creator is not the only life nor perhaps 
the most interesting one which a man leads There is a time for 
play and a time for work, a time for creation and a time for lying 
fellow And there is a time, glorious too in its way, when one 
scarcely exists, when one is a complete void I mean — ^when boredom 
seems the very stuff of hfc 

Speaking of the Everlasting Cement Company a while ago got 
me to recalling the wonderful fellows who worked wirfi me in that 
office at 30 Broad Street, New York Suddenly I was so charged 
with recollections that I grabbed my notebook and began listing 
the names of these mdividuals and the tnflmg episodes connected 
with them I saw them all clearly and distinctly — Eddie Bank, 
Jimmy Tierney, Roger Wales, Frank Selinger, Ray Wctzlcr, 
Frank McKenna, Mister Blehl (my b6te noir), Barney somethmg^ 
or-othcr (a mere mouse of a naan), Navarro, the vicc-prcsidcnt, 
whom we encountered only m going to the lavatory, Taliaferro, 
the peppery Southerner from Virginia, who would repeat over 
the phone a dozen times a day, ** Not Tahaferro — ToUwer ^ 
But the one on whom my memory festened was a fellow I never 
once thought of from the day I left the company— at the age of 
twenty-one Harold Street was his name. We were boon com- 
panions. Jotting down his name, t wrote alongside of it— for die 
record I — ** vacant days.^* That is how I assoaato his name widi 
mme-iy the remembrance of blank, nfle, happy days spent wii 
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him in the suburb called Jamaica, We must have had something 
m common, but what it was I no longer remember I know 
defimtely that he was not mtcrcstcd m books, nor in bicycle ndmg, 
as I was I would go to his home, a large, rambling, lugubrious 
sort of faded mansion, “where he hved with a grandmother, and the 
day would pass as in a dream Not the famtest remembrance of 
what we talked about or how we passed die time But to visit 
him in those quiet, sombre surroundings was a balm to me, that 
I do remember I guess I envied him the quietude of his life As 
far as I could detect, he had no problems And that was utterly 
strange to me — ^because I was nddled with them Harold was 
one of those cahn, steady, poised young men who know how 
to get on in the world, how to adapt themselves, how to avoid 
pain and gnef It was that which attracted me to him The deeper 
reasons for this attraction I will undoubtedly uncover whm I go 
into this penod more deeply— m Nexwj-— which, as you know, 
I have not even started to wnte Enough, howc\er, to call attention 
to those vacant penods m which, fortunately for us, we arc not 
^cven concerned to know who we are, much less what we will do 
m life I know one thing definitely, it was the prelude to my break 
with the family, my break with o£5cc routine , he wanderlust 
had come over me and soon I was to say goodbye to all my friends 
as well as my fiimily, to start out for he Golden West (of Puccim 
raher than he gold seekers) ** No more books ! ** I said to mysdf 
“ Done wih the intellectual life And hen, on he firmt ranch 
at Chuk Vista, California, whom do I pal up wih but hat cowboy, 
Bill Parr of Montana, who has an itch to read and who takes long 
walks wih me after work to discuss our frivonte auhors And 
It 1 $ because of my affection for Bill Parr hat I happen upon Emma 
Goldman m San Diego and, wthout m he least mtending it, am 
swung back again into he world of books, via Nietzsche first of 
all, hen Bakumn* Kropotkin, Most, Stnndbcrg, Ibsen, and all he 
celebrated European dramatists So it turns, he wheel of dcstmy I 
last mght I could not fall asleep I had just been reading anoher 
old fevonte— Edgar Saltus — ^an American author you probably 
never heard of I was reading The Impend Purple, one of those 
books whih I thought had tai^;ht me something about ** style” 
The night before I had finished Emi! Ludwig’s biography of Hem- 
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nch Schliemaim, which made me dizz), dizzy becavbe it is almost 
incredible to think what this man accomplished m one hfetme 
Yes, I know about Juhus Caesar, Hannibal, Alexander, Napoleon, 
Thomas Edison, Rene Cailld (of Timbuctoo fame), and Gandhi 
and scores of other “ active men They all led incredible hves 
But somehow this man Schhemann, a grocer's boy who becomes 
a great merchant, who learns eighteen languages “ on the side," 
as it were, and speaks and writes them fluently, this man who all 
his life conducted a heavy correspondence m his own hand — and 
made copies of each and every letter by hand ^ — this man who 
begins his career m Russia, as exporter and importer, who all his 
hfe IS traveling between distant pomts, who rises at four m the 
morning usually, ndes horseback to the sea (at Phalcron) takes a 
swim winter or summer, is at his desk or at the excavations having 
a second breakfast at eight A M , who reads Homer m season and 
out, and towards the later years refuses to speak even modem 
Greek to his wife but insists on nsmg the Greek of Homer's day, 
who wntes his letters m the language of the man whom he is 
adxlressing, who unearths the greatest treasures any man has ever 
found, who, ct cetera, ct cetera, well how can one deep on 
putting such a book down ? Order, disaplme, sobnety, perseverance, 
dozedness, authontativcness, how German he was * And this 
man had made himself a atizcn of the United States, reading for 
a while in San Franasco and later m Indianapolis Utterly cos- 
mopohtan and yet thoroughly German A Greek at heart and 
still a Teuton The most amazing man imagmabk Uncovenng 
the rums of Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns and other places, and almost 
beatmg Sir Arthur Evans to the labynnth of the Minotaur Losmg 
out because the peasant who was ready to sell him foe site of Knossus 
had bed to him about foe number of ohve trees on the property 
Only 888 instead of 2,500 What a man* I waded forougjihis fet tomca 
on Troy and Mycenae , I read the autobiographical pages he 
inserted m one of these volumes And then I dedded <m I^udwig’s 
book for an over-all picture of foe mam 
What a task for foe biographer 1 Twenty thousand papers Herr 
Eudwig eyammed lostcn to Ins words : 

First of all, focre was the Img senes of diancs and note- 
books wbch he kept and wrote up almost contmuously 
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trom the twentieth )ear until the sixty-ninth and last year 
of his life There were his business records and account 
books, family letters, legal documents, passports and 
diplomas, huge volumes of his linguistic studies, down to 
his very czcrascs in Russian and Arabic senpt Besides 
all this, there were newspaper cuttings from all quarters 
of the globe, hsts with mstoncal dau and dictionanes of 
his own compiling m a dozen languages Smcc he preserved 
everything, I found, along widi me most illuminating 
memoranda, an mvitation to attend a concert in aid of a 
poor widow Every paper was dated m his own hand- 
wntmg 

I cannot leave die subject without reference to one humorous 
and pathetic incident concerning Agamemnon. Towards the end 
of his days, discussing for the ihoimndth tune, perhaps, the question 
of whether it was or was not Agamemnon's body whidt he had 
eadiumed, Schhemann exclaimed to his young assistant, Dorpfeld 
" So dm 15 not Agamenmon's body , these are not his ornaments t 
All r^C, let's call him Schulze ! " 

Yes, each night I go to bed and digest the book or books I have 
been reading that evening (I have only two hours at the most 
m a day to do all my reading ) One it o Hcnty' s life, the 
next Rider Haggard's two-volume autobiography, the next a 
htde book on Zen, the next Helen Keller's life, die next a study of 
the Marquis de Sadc, the next a book on Dostoievsky* adicr by 
Janko Lavnn (anotha: old fevontc and eye opener) or John Cowper 
Powys , I go m rapid succession from one life to another — BwabcUis, 
Arctmo, Ouspensky— then Hermann Hesse {Voy^e en Orknt) 
and his StiJhartha (two English versions of it I am obliged to read 
and con^arc with the German and French), Ehc Faurc {The Dance 
Om Bre and Waier)^ with sideswipes at certain passages in The 
History of The Blade DeaAp Boccacao, Le Com Magn^que^ 
et e'est bicn magmfique, comme jc vous ai <ht par cartc-postale 
let me stop a monrat here Crommclynck I A Fkmish gemus 
Another John Ford, m my eyes. A dramatist who has contnbuted 
something altogether ongmal to the repertory of immortal drama. 
Andonmy fevorimthcmeH-jafonsy. OAello? You can have it I 
I prefer &ommdyndc. Promt was wtmdtxfol, m hh labyrmthmc 
But Crommelynck reaches the absolute I don't see how 
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1 C u possible to add anything more to tbs great theme (My respect 
to your colleague, J Dvprcau, for bs excellent review of the recent 
presentation of tbs play in Brusseb When will we see it here, I 
wonder, if ever ?) 

Yes, I cannot sleep nights after reading these marvelous books 
P 4 *ch one is sufficient to set a man's head spinning for a week. Some 
are new to me, othen old They overlap and mtertwinc They 
compicmait one another, even when they seem most disparate 
All is one Ah, what was that line m Faurc I wanted to remember ? 
I have It “ The artist aims at a final order ” True Too true, alas 
** The order is m us, and not elsewhere,” he says “ And it does not 
ragn elsewhere, only if we have the potver to make it reign m us ” 

One of my readers, a voung French psychoanalyst, sends me an 
excerpt ftom one of Berdyaev’s books in wbch the latter speaks of 
die chaos m the present world wbch I have succeeded in rendering, 
and then adds that tbs chaos is also in me As if I did not know ^ 
“ The amst aims at a final order ” Bim dit ct vrai, mime s’ll cssaic 
dc nc nen donner que k chaos qui reside ca Im-mfime Ca, e’est 
mon avB. Aux antres i denicher on la v6at^ ou le complexe. II, 
jc rcste, moi 

To tbs let me add that, m wntmg several book-sdler fiiends 
of mme for the books I wanted, I rccaved m reply substantially the 
same gratuitous slap m the face ftom all “Never saw such a 
fcntastic medley of titles * ” As if, m selecting from all the books 
I had read m the last forty years, I should have chosen fat them a 
certain pleasing and mtdhgiblc sequence of tides ! Where they 
see a ftrrago I see order and maning My order, my meaning 
My contmmty. Who » to say what I should have read, and m 
what order f How absurd 1 The more I imcovcr my past, as it 
reveals itself through the books I have read, the more logic, die 
more order, the more disaphnc I discover m my life It makes 
grand sense, one’s life, even when It resembles a quagmire Certainly 
no Creator could have ordamed the devious and manifold paths 
one treads, the choices and decisions one make* Can yon imagine 
a ledger m which the vagaries of every ring^ mortal that ever lived 
were recorded f Would it not be insane to keep such a log book ? 
No, I am sure diat whatever difficulties we momU have in finding 
our way, the Creattn: most have similar and more fentesne ones 
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And if, as I solemnly bdicvc, it all makes sense to Him, why can 
It not also make sense to us, at least as regards our own individual 
lives ’ 

If I cannot sleep mghts it is not because of the books I am reading, 
for the extent of my reading is infimtesimal compared to what a 
bookworm devours in a day (Think of Napoleon at St Helena 
ordering up stacks of books each day, devouring them like a tape- 
worm, and calling for more, more ') No, it is not the books alone. 
It IS the mcmoncs assoaated with them, the memoncs of former 
lives, as I said before I can see these former selves as clearly as if 
I were looking at m> many friends m turn And yet, here is a fact 
I simply cannot get over — the man i was when I first read Mysteries, 
kt us say, seems to be hardly a whit difiercnt from the man I was 
yesterday, the man I still am, let us suppose At least I am no different 
in my apprcoaticm of and enthusiasm for the author of this book 
(That he was a ** collaborator ” during the last War, for example, 
means absolutely nothing to me ) Even i£ as a writer, I am aware 
with each rereadmg of the “defects” or, to be more kind, “ the 
weaknesses ” of my favontc author, the man m me still responds 
to him, to his language, to his temperament, just as warmly I 
may have grown — or I may not either ^ — m mtellectual stature, 
but thank God, I say to myselS I have not altered m my essential 
bang It must be, I assume, that an appeal made to one’s soul is 
final and irrevocable And it is with the soul that we grasp the 
essence of another faetng, not with the mmd, not even with the 
heart 

One day I read m die French paper Comhat a letter dated as late 
as 1928 from H G Wells to James Joyce It was a letter to make 
one blush with shame for a fellow author It reminded me of a 
commumcaticm m the same vem, but in better spint, from Strind- 
berg to Gaugnm, anent the latter’s (new) Tahitian pamtmgs But 
listen to the tone of the pompous Englishman of letten “ Vous 
croycz sans doute i la chasteti, k la puret^ et un dicu personnel , 
e’est pourquoi vous finissez toujours par vous repandre cn ens 
de con, de merde ct d^enfer.” 

** Oh, Henry, vrfbat beautiful gcUen teeth you have i ” exclaimed 
my fbur-yeat-old daughter the odicr morning on dimbicg into l«d 
vnth me C^cst amsi que jc m’approche des osuvres dc mes confreres 
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I sec how beautiful arc their golden teeth, not how uglv or artificial 
they arc 

But there are httlc things, trifling penonal things, which also 
keep me awake mghts after finishing a book. For example, time 
and again I am struck by the fact — and I hope you will not dunk 
dus egotistical of me — that so many of the writers or artists I adore 
seem to have ended their hvcs just about the tunc I was bemg bom. 
(Rimbaud, Van Gogh, Nietzsche, Whitman, to name just a few ) 
What do I make of this i Nothing, actually But it serves to bemuse 
me So I was just makmg my way out of die womb, protcstmgly, 
when they were laying themselves to rest * All that they fought 
and died for I have to repeat, m one way or another Their 
cxpencncc, their wisdom of life, thar teachings, nothing do I 
inherit by virtue of their immediate precedence More, I must wait 
twenty, thirty, sometimes forty years before I even hear dictr names 
mentioned Another dung about these figures — am vitally 
interested m knowing how they came to then end, whether 
through accident, illness, smade or dtagniu Sometimes it is the 
circumstances attending their birth vdiith fascinate me (Jesus 
was not the only one to be bom m a manger, I find. Nor was 
Swedenborg the only one to predict the day and hour of his own 
death ) The few who were comfortable and affluent during their 
lives arc vasdy outnumbered by the hordes who knew nothing 
but sorrow and misery, who were starved, tortured, persecuted, 
betrayed, reviled, imprisoned, banished, bAeaded, hanged or 
drawn and quartered Around almost every man of genius there 
dusters a constellation of similar gemoses , rare are those who arc 
bom out of time They all belong to and arc part of bloody epochs 
Those in the tradition, as we say, live and die according to tradition. 
I dunk of Nikolai V Gogol for some reason — the one who wrote 
The Diary of a Madman, the author of the Cossack I/W—wfao 
declares towards the end of one of his stones “ A gloomy plac^ 
this world, gaidemcn ! He, Gogol, settles down in Rome, of 
all places, feanng to remam m Holy lUissia. (Have you noticed, 
madentaHy, m what strange, foreign, and often remote ^d desolate 
pUces our scribes write thdr femous books ?) Dead SouU was 
completed in Rome The second volume Gogol burned a few 
days before has death , the third was never begun Thus, m spite 
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of a pilgrimage to Palestine as a holy pcmtcnt, this wretched, con- 
fused, despondent being, who had hoped to wntc a Dwine Comedy 
for his people, one that would contain “ a message,*’ perishes 
miserably &r from home The man who has made milhons laugh 
and weep, who had a most decided influence on the Russian (and 
other) wnters to come, is labelled before his death as “a preacher 
of the knout, an aposde of ignorance, a defender of obscurantism 
and darkest oppression.”* And by a former admirer * But how 
wonderful, how prophetic is diat passage on the troika which 
cnck the first volume * Janko Lavnn, firom whom I have drawn 
the above observations, says that m this passage Gogol ” addresses 
Russu with a question which all her great authors have been asking 
since— asking in vam ” Here is the passage ♦ 

Russia, arc you not speeding along like a fiery and 
matchless troika f Beneath you the road is smoli, the 
bndges thunder, and everything a left far bdnnd. At 
your passage the onlooker stops amazed as by a divme 
miracle * Was that not a flash of hghtmng j * he asks 
What IS this surge so full of terror ? And what a this 
force uniknown impellmg these horses never seen before > 

Ah, you horses, horses — ^what hones ! Your manes are 
whirlwind * And are your veins not tingling like a quick 
ear i Descending from above you have caught the note 
of the familiar song , and at once, in unison, you stram 
your chests of bronze and, with your hooves barely skim- 
ming the earth, you arc transformed mto arrows, mto 
straight lines wingmg through the air, and on you rush 
under divme mspuranon * Russia, where arc you 
flying » Answer me There is no answer The bells arc 
tinkling and filling the air with thar wondoAl pealing , 
the aix IS rent and thundering as it turns to wind , every- 
thing on earth comes flying past and, lookmg askance at 
her, other peoples and States move aside and make way f 

Yes, It IS a memorable passage, prophetic, mdubitahly so But 
for me It evokes other emotions and reactions too In these words 
—and especially when it comes to, ” Answer me I There is no 
answer.” — ^I seem to hear the sonorous muac of so many fiunous 
exiles, all s mg mg the same tunc, even when they hated the fathcr- 

^ See JPrm Pyshhfn to by Jsmko lavnn , Sylvan Prea, londoo, 

Z94S. 

f Troi^tam by George Rwvey 
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land or die motherland I am here You arc there ” That is 
■vrfiat they arc saying ** I know my country better than you, I 
love It more, even though I spit upon it I am the prodigal son 
and I shall return widi honor one day — if it is not too late But 
I shall not stir from here until you make me an honorary atiicn 
of my home town. I am dying of loneliness but my pndc is greater 
than any loneliness I have a message for vou, but it is not the 
time now to reveal it *' And so on 

I know these hearts full of anguish, full of despair, full of such 
mingled love and hate as to burst a man asunder 

When I urged you to read with special attention the piece called 
“The Brooklyn Badge” (in The Costnologtcal £ye), perhaps it 
was somethmg of all this that I had m mind You are nght about 
Blade Spring You put your finger on the very Ime whidi illustrates 
my pomt ** I am grateful to Amcnca for having made me realize 
my needs ” But did I not say* too * “ I am a man of the Old 
World i ** Those misaablc* niggardly reviews you speak of— 
let os not waste time discussing them* Who will care fifty years 
from now what Robert ELcmp said, or Edmund Wilson, or any 
of tbs gang! 

I am back in Amcnca. My days arc full Too full At 6 20 sharp 
every morning the cock crows The ccxi is Tony, my htdc son. 
From then on not a moment's rest Often I begin the day by 
changing bs diaper and fetching bm a zwieback. Then comes 
Valentin — ^ the mystery of God,” as she one day announced herself 
to be Sometimes I am diggmg in the garden before breakfast, 
extending the mtermmahte shallow trenches mto wbch I put back 
what we have taken from the soil, Kke a good Chinese peasant 
Brcakfiist over, I rush to my studio and begm answering the mail 
every day fifteen or twenty letters to answer. Before the sun sets 
I usually take the children for a walk. If I go alone I come home 
<m the trot, my head swarmmg with ideas It is only when I enter 
the fiarest that I am truly alone, cmiy then do I get the chance to 
empty my mmd and recharge the battery. Some days are broken 
up by the amval of visitors. Occasionally they pull up one after 
another, hke railroad trams. I have har^fly said goodbye to erne 
van load than anod^ pulls up Many of these vmtois have not 
even read my books ** We^ve heard about you ^ ” they say. As 
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if that constituted a wamat for encroaching upon a man’s preaous 
tunc ♦ 

Between times, as it were, I wntc If I can put m two to three 
hours a day at my work I consider myself lucky This letter to 
you, for instance, I began yesterday, and will probably contmue 
tomorrow It docs me good to wntc a letter which is not a response 
to a demand, a gratuitous letter, so to speak, which has accumulated 
m me like the waters of a reservoir I have owed you this letter 
for a long time You have evoked it without knowing it How I 
loathe those letters from college students who arc about to wnte 
a thesis on some aspart of my work, or on the work of some friend 
of mine The questions they ply, the demands they make ! And 
to what end ? What co^d be more useless, more a waste of tunc 
and energy, than a college thesis i (It is not every day we get a 
thesis such as C4bne wrote on ^mmclwoss !) Some, m utter 
nalvct^, have the check to ask me to explain my whole worics to 
them— in a few brief lines Sometimes, resting on die spade, I look 
up from the trench I am d^gmg — ^it is beginning, by the way, to 
look like those breastworks which were thrown up m the Balkan 
wars * — sometimes, I say, looking up at the huge blue bowl of the 
sky m which the vultures arc careening, or looking out to sea where 
perhaps not a ship is to be sighted, I wonder what is the use of it 
all, why carry on this mad activity i It is not that I feel lonely 
I doubt if I have known that feeling more than two or three tunes 
in my whole life No, I wonder simply— to what end ? You wntc, 
othen wntc me likewise, that my work should be disseminated, 
that it contains something of value for the world I wonder How 
good It would frcl not to do anything at aU for a while ^ Just ” set ’’ 
and ponder Twiddle my thumbs Nothing more As it is, the 
only way I can take a vacation is to trump up a dubious malaise 
and take to bed for the day I can he for hours without looking 
at a book Just he flat on my back and drearm What a luxury * 
Sure, if I had the choice I would rather be spending my ** vacation ” 
journeying to some distant realm— Timbuctoo, let us say, or Mecca, 
or Lhasa. But since I cannot make the physical voyage I make 
imaginary ones. As companions I choose a few after my own 
heart— Dostoievsky, Ramaknshna, Ehe Baurc, Blaise Cendrats, 
Jean Giono, or some unknown devil or samt whom I rout out 
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of lus Himalayan tastnesi Sometimes I get well of a sudden — 
all I needed was a change, an mterludc — and jumping into my 
clothes I run down the line to visit my friend Schatz or my friend 
Emil White (Both arc paintcn, but the latter isn’t aware of it yet 
He doesn’t know what to call himsdJC but every day he turns out 
another Persian miniature of Big Sur ) To see another American 
wnter I would have to travel God knows how many miles 
Which reminds me that the odicr evening I read a most mtercst- 
ing and revelatory letter by Sherwood Anderson (January z, 1936) 
to Theodore Dreiser It was preapitatcd by the suiadc of Hart 
Crane and Vachcl Lindsay, two well-known Amcncan poets 
** For the last year or two,” Anderson begins, ** I have had some- 
thing m my mmd that you and I should have spoken about and 
dunng the kst year or two it has been sharpened in my mind by 
the smade of fellows like Hart Crane, Vachcl Lindsay and others, 
to say nothing of the bitterness of a Masters ” (Bdgar Lee Masters, 
author of Spoon Raver Anthology ) ^ If there has been a betrayal in 
America,” he goes on to say, I think it is our betrayal of each 
other I do not beheve that we — ^and by the word * we * I mean 
artists, wnters, singers, etc. — have really stood by each other” 
He goes on to say that he has been thmkmg of putting his thoughts 
on the subject mto a general letter or pamphlet to he called ** Amcn- 
can Man to Ammcan Man ” He speaks of our Jonelmcss for one 
another He says that it might help for all of us ” to return to the 
old habit of Icttcr-wntmg between man and man that has at certain 
periods existed m the world ” And then he adds this 

For example, Ted, suppose that every morning when 
you go to TOOT desk to work you would begin your 
day’s work by wnting, let’s say, one letter to one other 
man workmg m the same field as you arc Suppose we 
did, by this effort, produce less as wnters There is probably 
too much bang producal I am suggesting tim as the 
only way out I can sec in the ntuabon It isnT that I want 
you to wntc to me I could give you names and addresses 
of ofhets who need you and whom you need. I th in k it 
possible to build up a land <£ network of relationships, 
somediing doser say between wrttets and painters and 
sottgmakets, etc, etc . JPurthet on-he conttnucs this 
letter on the following day^hc wntes r Can you beheve 
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due Vaebd Lmdsay would have taken [suppression 
of tc3ct by the editor, not me *] if on that day he nad got 
even two or three Icttcn feom some of the rest of us i* 

I don't know what you will think of this idea of Anderson's 
It may strike yon as j^une. But it appeals to me, bemg also an 
Amencam By that I mean that we Amgicam arc always ready 
to try a dung out, even if we are not convinced beforehand that 
It will work* But as I was saying to a young writer who lives 
nearby and who is putting the idea into practice, it is a project 
better smted for young and unknown wnten than older ones 
Why shouldn't yotmg and unknown wnters commumcate with 
one another about their needs, their desires, their hopes and dreams i 
Why Wouldn't they create a network of dior own, a sohd nucleus, 
a bulwark of defimse against the mdifecncc of the world, the 
mdiffiMice of older waters who have arrived, against the mdif- 
fcrcnce, stupidity and blindness of editors and publishcn particularly ? 
An older water, I have noticed, is tempted to dissuade rather than 
encourage a young water He knows the traps, the picfidls, the 
dcocptiom, die heart-aches 'wdnch beset the novice He is apt to be 
disiHusioned about the value or necessity of any creative work, 
ha own mebded. 

I so firmly bdieve that the blmd should aid the blind, the deaf 
ic dcafi and Ac young waters the young waters Moreover, 
we Ac older ones have more to learn £com Ac young Aan they 
fiom us Fools ruA m where angds fear to tread " Aye * And 
lucky it be so* ‘Ihcie was a pompom old scientist here the other 
day argamg wiA a young fiaend of mine about the coming 
voyage to Ac moon, insisted Aat it was not the time to Ai n k 
senoudy about such ventures, that indeed to discuss such matters 
befijie Ac time was npe, did more harm Aan good. What arrant 
nonsense f As if we were to sit bade and wait until the men of 
sdence had made full preparation and provision, xmnl Aey said 
** Go 1 " Would anything ever happen if that were the procedure e 
Bm to come hack to Sherwood Anderson and his good fiicnd 
Dreuer* I laAcr think I forgot to mdude Aese two men among 
my "mSaenct^" whm I wrote on Ah subject carher, I had the 
good fottonc to meet Andcrs<m just a few years before he died. 

Th PcrioMc Sheruw^ Att 4 crsm The Vifcttig Pros, New York, is^49 
MS 
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It was shord) after my return from Europe It happened that I was 
staying at the same hotel he was I made a date to meet turn at a 
nearby bar, and when I amved I found to my delight that John 
Dos Passes was sitting with him. My fint impression, on greeting 
them, was— ‘how odd to be sitting with two celebrated Amencan 
wntets 1 I felt as though I should study these “ birds (In Pans, 
of course, I had met a few American wntets, but they were so 
dose to me, so mtimatc, that I never regarded them as ** men of 
letters ” Before that, during my whole panod of apprenticeship 
in Amcnca, I can hardly recall one wntcr of eminence, one of our 
own wnten, I mean, feat I had met and talked to ) 

Of course this feding of crutcal aloofoess was immediately dis- 
sipated by the warmth and friendliness CTananyig from these two 
men* They were v^y, very human and at once put me at ease 
I mention this because, findmg myself back m Amcnca again, I also 
found mysdf back m my old attitude of the novice, the unknown 
wntcr Neithcx of diem bad read my books, I am quite sure, but 
they knew my name We got along splendidly I was intoxicated 
espemEy by Anderson^s stor 3 rttBing gift I was also impressed 
by bis Amcncanism, though in appearance he was anything but 
the typical Amencan. Dos Passes too struck me as very Amencan, 
though he was quite a cosmopolite. The feet is, I soon observed 
that they were very much at home m fear own cemntry The> 
liked Amcnca They had traveled over every part of it, too 
I say I was dchghted to find Dos Passes there in the bar Yes, 
because oddly enough it was die reading of one of his early con- 
tnbunona to a magazme — The Seven Arts, I think—that led me 
to beheve I mi^t also become a writer one day I had of course 
read a number of his early books, such as Three SoUters, MatduJitan 
Trrnnfer and Onent Express I sensed the poet in him, as I had the 
bom storyteller m Sherwood Anderson. 

But before ather of them had swum mto m) ken I ba d read and 
adored Theodore Dreiser I read everything of lu$, m those early 
days, that I could lay hands on I even modelled my first book on 
a book of his called Twelve Men I loved his brodier, too, whom 
he portrayed so tenderly in this book : Paul Dressier, the song 
wntcr Dreiser, I need hardly tdl you, gave a tremendous impetus 
tQ the young wnteit of his day- Hu big novels, hke Jetmy GerharJit 
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Tlie Titan^ The Fmanaer — ^wc call them “ huge, cumbersome and 
unwieldy*^ today — earned a tremendous impact. They were 
sombre, realistic, dense, but never dull — at least to me. They were 
passionate novck, saturated with the color and the drama of Ameri- 
can life , they issued direct from the guts and were warmed by 
the very heart’s blood of the man So smeere do they seem now 
that men like Sinclair Lewis, Hcmmgway, even Faulkner, appear 
artificial by comparison Here was a man who had anchored him- 
self in midstream As a reporter he had seen life dose up— the 
seamy side, naturally He was not bitter, he was honest As honest 
as any Amcncan wntcr we have ever had. And that is what he 
taught me, if anything — the abihty to look at life honestly There 
was another quahty he had and diat was fullness I know that 
Americans have the reputation of wntmg thick books, but they 
are not always fulsome books I spoke a while back of the dificrence 
m “ emptmess ” between Buropcan wnters and Americans The 
emptiness of the European, as I feel it, is in the basic ore of his 
material , the emptmess of the Amencan is m his spmtual or cul- 
tural hentage The ** fullness of the void ” which is so manifest 
m Chinese art seems to be unknown in the Western world, both 
m Bufope and Amenca When I spoke of the thnll it-gave me to 
glance at a European review or htcrary weekly, I meant to mdicate 
the pleasure which the artist of the garret has when he watches a 
peasant stir a pot of thi<i stew, a stew which has been kept going, 
50 to speak, for a week or more It is nothing for a French writer 
to lard his article with dazzlmg names and references , it is part 
of his daily htcrary fere Our cntical and mtcrprctativc essays arc 
so meagre in this respect that one would think we emerged from 
barbarism only yesterday But when it comes to the novel, to 
sp illing out the raw cxpcnencc of life, the Amencan is apt to give 
the European a jolt Perhaps the Amencan wnter hves dosa: to 
the roots, imbibes more of what is called expenence I am not sure 
Besides, it is dangerous to generalize I can ate a number of novels, 
by French writers particularly, the like of which for content, raw 
material, dag, nch ore, profusion and profimdity of experience 
we have no counterpart for In general, however, I have the unpres- 
Sion that the Buropcan writer begins from the roof, or the fiima- 
ment, if you hke Hts particular racial, cultural firmament-^ot 
aao 
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the firmament It’s as though he worked with a tnple-deckcd 
clavier Sometimes he remains on the upper levels, his voice gets 
thm, has material is predigested The great European, of course, 
’vvorks on all levels at once , he knows how to pull every organ 
stop and he is a master with the pedals 
But let us approach the subject &om anodier angle Let us com- 
pare two men who ought realK not to be compared, smee one was 
a iio\ ehst and the other a ppet I mean Dostoievsky and Whitman 
I choose them arbitrarily because for me they represent the peaks 
m modem hterature Dostoievsky was infinitely more than a 
novelist, of course, just as Whitman was greater than a poet But 
the diligence between the two, m m\ eyes at least, is that Whitman, 
though the lesser artist, though not as profound, saw bigger than 
Dostoievsky He had the cosmic sweep, }es We speak of him as 
“ the great democrat ” Now that particular appellation could never 
be given Dostoievsky — not because of his rehgtous, political and 
social bcliefe but because Dostoievsky was" more and less than 
a ** democrat ” (I hope it is understood that when I use the word 
“democrat” I mean to signify a umque sclfisufficient type of 
individual whose allegiance no government has yet arisen big 
enough, wise enough, tolerant enough, to mdndc as atnsen*) No, 
Dostoievsky was human m that “ ail too human ” sense of Nietzsche 
He wrings our withers when he unrolls his scroll of life Whitman 
is impersonal by comparison , he takes m the crowd, the masses, 
the great swarms of humamty His eyes are constantly fixed on 
the potential, the divmc potential, in man He talks brotherhood , 
Dostoievsky talks fellowship Dostoievsky stirs us to the depths, 
causes us to shudder and gnmace, to wince, to dose our eyes at 
tunes Not Whitman Whitman has the ficulty of lookmg at 
everything, divine or demonic, as part of the ceaseless Hcrachtcan 
stream No end, no beginning A lofty, sturdy wind blows through 
his poems Th«rc is a healmg quahty to his vision 
We know that the great problem with Dostoievsky ym God 
God was no problem for Whitman ever He was wi& God, just 
as the Word was with God, from the very beginning Dostoievsky 
had vtrtually to create God— and what a Herculean task that was { 
Dostoievsky rose from the depths and, rcachmg the sunmnt, retained 
something of the depdis about him still W^idi Whitman I have 
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Ac image of a man tossing hke a cork m a turbulent stream , he 
u submerged now and Acn but Acre is never any danger of Im 
going down for good The very substance of him prevented that. 
One may say, of course, that our natures arc God-givcn. We may 
also say that Ac Russia of Dostoievsky's day was a far different 
world from Ac one Whitman grew up in. But, after adcnowledgmg 
and giving due emphasis to all the fretors which determine Ae 
development of character as well as Ae temperament of an artist, 
I come back to the question of vision BoA had Ae prophetic 
strain ; boA were imbued wiA a message for Ac world And 
boA saw Ac world dearly ^ BoA mingled wiA Ae world too, 
let us not forget From Whitman Acre exudes a largesse whiA is 
godlike ; m Dostoievsky there is an intensity and acuity almost 
soperhuman. But Ae one cm^asized Ae Ature and the oAec 
Ac present Dostoievsky, like so many of Ac ^Bnctcen A Century 
Russians, is esdiatological he has Ae Messianic strain Whitman, 
anchored firmly m the eternal now, m Ac flux, is almost mdiflerent 
to Ae fitte of Ac world. He has a hearty, boisterous, good-natured 
Bail-fcUow-weU-mtt tone often He knows au fond that all's well 
wiA Ae world. He knows more He knows that if Acre is any- 
tliing wrong wiA it no ankenng on hss part will mend it He 
knows Aat Ac only way to put it to rights, if we mint use Ae 
expression, » for every hvmg individual to first put himself to rights 
Hjs love and compassion for Ac whore, Ae beggar, Ac outcast 
Ae afflicted, delivers him ftom inspection and examination of 
social problems He jffcaches no dogma, celebrates no Churdi, 
recognizes no mediator He lives outdoors, cnculatmg wiA Ae 
wmd, observing Ae seasons and the revolutions of the heavens 
His worship n imphat th^^ ^ why he can do nothing better 
Aansmg hosanna Ac whole day long He had problems, I know He 
had hn sore moments, hn trials and tnbulatiom He had his moments 
of doubt too, perhaps But they never obtrude in Im work He 
remains not so much Ac great democrat as Ac hail and hMxty 
cosmoaator. He has abundant hcalA and vitality There pcAaps 
I have put my finger on it. (Not that I mean to compare Ac two 
physically— Ae epileptic versus Ae man of Ac outdoors. No,) 
I am talking of Ae J^alA and vitality which exudes from Ins 
Janguage, whicA reflects, Aere&re, h» mtw state of bang Stress 
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aig dm, I mea n to micate that freedom from cultural cares, the 
l a<^ of coGccni for die cxaccrbatmg problems of culture, probably 
had a great deal to do widi dm tome quality of his poetry. It 
spared him those inroads which most European men of culture 
are at one tune or another subject to Whitman seems almost 
impervious to the ills of the day fie was not livmg m the times 
but m a condioon cf s^wntual fullness A European has modi more 
difficulty mamramtng such a ** conditiott ” when he attains it. He 
B beleaguered on all sides He most be for or agamst. He must 
partiapate It is almost impossible for him to be " a world auzen ** 
at the most he can be **3l good European.” Here too it is getting to be 
difficult to be above the mcl^, but not impossible There is the de- 
ment of diance here which m Europe seems altogether chminatetL 

I wonder if I have made clear what I meant to bring out i I 
was spcakmg of the fullness of hfo as it is reflected m literature 
It IS really the fullness of the wodd I am concerned with. Whitman 
B closer to die Upamshads, Dostoievsky to the New Testament 
Hie nA cultural stew of Europe n one kind of faHness, the heavy 
4m of cv^day American bfc anodicr Compared to Dostoievsky, 
Whitman IS m a sense empty. It is not the emptiness of the abstract, 
either. It a rather a divine empnness. It » the quality of die name- 
less vend out of whnh sprang diaos. It is the cmponcss whieh 
precedes creation. Dostoievsky is diaos and fecundity Humanity, 
widi him, IS but a vortex m the bubbling maelstrom. He had it m 
hnn to give birdx to many orders of humamty. In order to presenbe 
some livable order he had, one might almost say, to create a God. 
For himself f Yes But for all other men and women too And 
for die children of dus world. Dostoievsky could not Uve alone, 
no matter how perfect his life or the life of the wodd. Whitman 
could, wefcd. Andita Whitman vho is called the great democrat 
He was that, to be sure. He was because be had adueved sd& 
sufficiency What spcculanons this thoug;ht opens up 1 Whit- 
man amved, Dostoievsky snll wmgtng his way Ittavmwari But 
dicrc IS no question of preccdesicc hem, no superior or mfcnor. 
One k a sttn, if yem like, the other a star. Lawretme spoke some- 
where of Dostoavdqr stnvmg to reach d» moca of hh bemg.^ 

* ** He vffio gets nearer ffie son u ktder, the anstocrat of anstocrati, or 
he who, hke Doswiovdcy, gets nearest the moon of our aot-bchig,** 
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A typical Lawrencian image Behind it la\ a thesis t^hich La’wrencc 
was endeavonng to support I have no axe to gnnd I accept 
them both, Dostoievsky and Whitman, m essence and m utterance 
I have put these two luminanes side by side merely to bring out 
certam difiercnces The one seems to me to glow with a human 
hght, and he is thought of as a fenatic, as a demomc being , the 
other radiates a cool cosmic light, and he is thought of as the brother 
of aD men, as the man m the midst of life They both gave hght, 
that IS the important thing Dostoievsky is all passion, Whitman 
compassion A di£Fcrence in voltage, if you like In Dostoievsky's 
work one has the feeling that the angel and the devil walk hand 
m hand , they undentand one another and they are tolerant of 
one another Whitman’s work is devoid of such entities there is 
humanity in the rough, there is Nature grandiose and eternal, and 
there is the breath of the great Spint 

I have often made mention of the celebrated photograph of 
Dostoievsky which I used to stare at years ago — ^it hung m the 
window of a bookshop on Second Avenue m New York That 
will always be for me the real Dostoievsky It is the man of the 
people, the man who suffered for them and with them The eternal 
moujik One docs not care to know whether this man was a writer, 
a saint, a cnnunal or a prophet One is struck by his umvenahty 
As for Whitman, the photo which I had always identified with his 
bang, the one everyone knows, I discovered the other day that 
this photo no longa: holds for me 

In the book on Whitman by Paul Jaman* I found a photo of 
Whitman takai in the year 1854. He is then thirty'-five years of age 
and has just found himself He has the look of an Oncntal poet — 
I was almost going to say ** sage But there is something about 
the expression of the eyes which is not the look of a sage There is 
just a tmge of melancholy in it. Or so it seems to me He has not 
yet become that ruddy, bcwhiskcred bard of die fomous photograph 
It IS a bcauttfiil and arresting face, however, and there is deep quest 
m the eyes But, if I may venture to say, judging fix>m a mere phom, 

* Wetk WhUmaat by Paul Jamatt , Edituiiis S^hm, Pans, 1949 

Thai same photo (&om the coEection of Hart Crane) servos as frontis- 
ptcce to the 1^49 leprmt by The Bodley Press, New York, of Walt Wkitttm 
^ Whml Dresser, edited by Richard M Budee and 'with an Introduction 
by Oicar Cargill 
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there IS also a remote stcUax look m these light blue eyes The 
** veikd " look which they register, and which is contradicted by 
the set of the bps, comes from looking at the world as though it 
were “ahen,” as though he had been brought from above, or 
beyond, to go through a needless (?) cxpenencc here below This 
IS a strange statement to make, I know, and perhaps uttcrl) without 
support A mere mtumon, a flash m the pan- But the thought 
haunts me, and no matter whether justifiable or not, it has altered 
my concepdon of the way Whitman looked at the world and the 
way he looked to the world It conflicts disturbm^y with the 
image I had unquestioningly preserved, the one of the genial mixer, 
the man who moved with the throng This new image of Whitman 
was captured six years before the outbreak of our Civil War, which 
was for Whitman what Siberia was for Dostoievsky In this look 
ot 1854 I read his unlimited capaaty for sharing the sufferings of 
Im feilow man , I can see why he nursed the wounded on the 
battlefield, why destiny, m other words, /did not place a sword 
m his hand It is the look of the ministenng angel, an angd who 
IS also a poet and seer 

I must speak further of this arresting photo of the }ear 1S54, 
which IS not Ac photo, by Ac way, that Jamati finds so rcmarkablc 
I have just had a look at Ae photo Jamati dwells on, Ae daguerro- 
t)pe from which a steel engraving was made and which served 
as Ae firondspicce to Ae first eAaon of Leaves of Grass To me 
there is nothing very remarkable about it , Aousands of young 
Americans in that penod might have passed for this Whitman. 
What ts amazing, to my mmd, is Aat Ac same man could have 
looked so different in two photos taken m the same year ! 

In search of an accurate physical desenpuon of Whitman, I 
looked up Ae book by his foend, the Canadian doctor, Richard 
Maunce Bucke * It is, unfortunately, a dcscnption of Whitman 
at Ae age of stxty-oac. However , Sap Buckc : The eye- 
brows are highly arched, so that it is a long distance frtan Ac eye 
to the center of Ae eyebrow [This is Ac fecial feature that stakes 
most at first sight.] Tie eyes themsdves are light blue, not 
large-^mdccd, ii proportum to Ac head and fecc Acy seem raAcr 

* Qjiimc OnrnoumtsSt x^A cditioo, x$>47 § R Dutton & Co , New 

Ybdc. 
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small , Aey arc dull and heavy, not cxpresave—what expression 
they have is fcmdnes, composure, suavity'* He goes on to say 
diat “ his checks arc round and smooth His face has no lines expres- 
sive of care, or weariness, or age I have never seen his look, 
even momentarily, express contempt, or any viaous feeling I 
have never known him to sneer at any person or thmg, or to manifest 
m any way or dc^ce cither alarm or apprehension, though he has 
m my presence been placed m drcumstances that would have caused 
both m most men ** He speaks of the well-marked rose color ** 
of Whitman’s body And concludes thus “ PIis face is the noblest 
I have ever seen ** 

In the few pages which Buckc devotes to Whitman in this volume 
I find more of import than m whole books by die “ professors of 
literature ** who have made him an “ object of study *' But before I 
point out some of the salient passages let me say that, in pondermg 
over the duahty of Whitman, I fisrgot completely that he was a 
Gcmmi, probably the finest and fullest example of this type that 
ever hved, just as Goethe was the greatest example of a Virgo 
Bucke has thrown the fiiD power of his searchlight cm the new 
and die old bemgs which Whitman tnangged to make compatible. 
Stressing the sudden change in the man’s finidamenta} bemg, which 
occurred m his dnrty-foutth or thirty-fifih year, he says * “ We 
expect and always find a difercncc between the early and mature 
writings of the same man . But m the case of Whitman (as in 
Aat of Balzac*) wntmgs of absolutely no value were immediately 
followed (and, at least in Whitman's case, without practice or 
study) by pages across each of which m letters of ethereal fire arc 
wnttctt the words exernai. upe , pages covered not only by a master- 
piece but by such vital sentences as have not been written ten times in 
the hiscory of the race * ” 

And now for some of the observanons which I find singularly 
mterestmg and significant . . 

Walt Whitman, in my talks widi btm at that time, 
always disclaimed any lofiy intcntiott m birnself or has 
poems If you accepts his explanations they were simple 
and co mm onplace. But when yon came to think about 
these explanations, and to enter into the spmt of theni, 

* Italics njinev 
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)ou found that the simple and the commonplace widi him 
included the ideal and the spintual 

He said to me one day (I forget now m what conncc- 
non) ‘I have imagmed a life which should be that of the 
average man m average circumstances, and still grand, 
heroic * 

I beg you to keep this in mmd 1 We diall come back to it shortly 
It IS dcvastatmgly important 

He seldom read any book dehberately through, and 
there was no more (appar«it) system about his reading 
than m anything dsc dit he did , that is to say, there was 
no system about it at all 

He read no language but English, yet I beheve he knew 
a great deal more French, German and Spanish than he 
would own to But if you took his own word for it, he 
knew very httlc of any subject 

Perhaps, indeed, no man who ever lived liked so many 
things and disliked so few as Walt Whitman All natural 
objem seemed to have a charm for him , all sights and 
sounds, outdoor and indoor, seemed to please him He 
appeared to like (and I beheve he did lie) all the men, 
women and children he saw (though I never knew him 
to say that he liked anyone), but eadi who knew him felt 
that he liked him or her, and that he liked others also 
He was especially fond of duldren, and aU children liked 
and trusted him at once 

For young and old bs touch had a charm that cannot 
be desenbed, and if it could the dcscnption would not be 
beheved except by those wdio knew him either personally 
or through Leaves cf Grass This charm (physiological 
more than psychological), if understood, would explam 
the whole mystery of the man, and how he produced such 
effects not only upon the well, but among the sick and 
wounded 

He did not talk much I never knew him to argue 
or dispute, and he never spoke about money He always 
justified, sometimes playfully, sometuncs qmte scnously^ 
those who spoke harshly of himself or iis wntmgs, and I 
often thou^ he even took pleasure in these sharp 
ermasms, smders and the oppositions of hiS enemies. He 
said that his critics were quite that behind what his 
fidends saw he was not at all what he seemed, and that, 
ftmn the pome of view of his foes, his book desorved all 
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the hard things thev conld say of it — and that he himself 
undoubtedly deserved them and plenty more. 

He said one day . * After all, the great lesson is that 

no special naturi sights — not Alps, Niagara, Yosermte, 
or anythmg else — is more grand or more beautiful than 
the ordinary sunnse and sunset, earth and sky, the common 
trees and grass * Properly undentood, I beheve this suggests 
the centr J tcachmg of his wntmgs and life — ^namely, that 
the commonplace is the grandest of all things , that the 
exceptional m any line is no finer, better or more beautifiil 
than the usual, and that what is really wanting is not that 
we should possess somethmg we have not at present, hut 
that our eyes should be opened to see and our hearts to 
feel what we all have. 

He never spoke dcprccatmgly of any nationahty or 
class of men, or tunc m the world’s history, or (even) 
fcodahsm, or against any trades or occupations— not even 
against any animals, insects, plants or inanimate things, 
nor any or the laws of nature, or any of the results of those 
laws, such as illness, deformity or death He never com- 
plained or grumbled either at the weather, pain, illness or 
at anythmg else He never m conversation, m anv company, 
or under anv circumstances, used language that could be 
thought mdchcatc (of course he has used language in his 
poems vduch has been thought mdchcatc, but none that is 
so ) . He never swore , he could not very well, smee 

as &r as I know he never spoke m anger, and apparently 
never was angt}'' He never exhibited fear, and I do not 
beheve he ever fdt it 

And now I come to the passage from Whitmans prose, to be 
linked with the other one I signalled Bucke says of it that it “ seems 
prophetical of Ac commg race ” Howsoever that may be, I wish to 
say to yon, my dear Lesdain, that not only do I regard this passage 
as thejeey to Whitman^s philosophy, Ae very kernel of it, but — 
and once again I beg -jou not to think this egotistical— I regard it as 
expressmg my own mature view of life I will even go fiirAer and 
say— and now mdeed you may be surprised — that this view of 
Amgs strikes me as essentially Amencan, or to put it anoAcr way, 
as Ae underlying promise whiA inspired not only our best repre- 
sentatives but which IS felt and undentood by Ae so-called ^‘common 
man And if I am right, if this broad, easy, genial, simple view of 
life IS reflected (even Amly) m boA Ae hipest and Ae lowest 
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Strata of Amencan soaet>> there is indeed hope for a new race of 
man to be bom on this continent, hope for a new heaven and a 
new earth But let me not withhold the statement longer 

A fitly bom and bred race, growing up in nght con- 
ditions of outdoor as much as mdoor harmony, activity 
and development, would probably, fi^om and m those 
conditions, find it enough merely to live — ^and would, 
m their relations to the sky, air, water, trees, etc , and to the 
countless common shows, and m the fact of hfe itself, 
discover and achieve happiness — with Being suffused mght 
and day bv wholesome ecstasy, surpassmg all the pleasures 
that wealth, amusement, and even gratified intellect, 
crudinon, or the sense of art, can give 

You may think it presumptuous of me, insular, absurdly patnotic, 
or what, but I insist that the tenor of this passage, the distinctive 
note It strikes, its sweeping inclusivcncss (and annihilation at die 
same omc), is absolutely Amencan. I would say that it was on 
this rock — temporarily forgotten — diat Amcnca was founded 
For It IS solid rock, this thought, this platform, and not a gaseous 
abstraction of the mtellcct It is what the highest representatives 
of the human race have themselves believed and advocated, though 
their thoughts have been sadly twisted and mutilated That it is 
the destiny of the common man, of every man, and not the way 
of die elect, of the chosen few, is what makes jt seem more true and 
valid to me I have always looked upon the ** elect ” as the pre- 
cursors of a type to come Viewed from an histoncal pomt of view, 
they represent the peaks of the vanous pyramids which humamty 
has thrown up Viewed from the eternal pomt of view — and arc 
we not always face to face with the eternal ? — they represent the 
s«ds which will form the base of new pyramids to come Wc 
arc always waiting for the revolution The real revolution is taking 
place constandy* And the name for this deeper process is cmanapa- 
tiotir^lf4iheration in other words. What did Faurc quote from 
Whitman ? The world will be complete fof him who is himself 
complete ” Is it necessary to add that for such bangs government 
1 $ superfluous t There can only be government— that is, abdication 
of the self, of onc^s own inalienable nghts— where there arc mcom-^ 
plcte bangs The New Jerusalem can only be made of and by 
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cmanapatcd individuals. Tliat is community That is “ the absolute 
collective ” Are we to see tt ever ? If see it no’^ our mmd s 
eye wc sec It m the only actuahty it will ever have 

** Zen IS everyday life,” you will find wntten in every book on 
the subject Nirvana is capable of attainment twtv,” you will also 
find m every book on the subject Attainment is hardly the word, 
because the ” fulfilment ” implied m such statements is something 
to be realized in the immediate present How very hke Zen 
IS this from Whitman ** Is it lucky to he bom ? It is just as lucky 
to die” 

In summarizing his pages on Whitman, Buckc makes, among 
others, the following statements 

In no man who ever lived was the sense of eternal hfc so 
absolute 

Fear of death was absent Neither m health nor in 
sickness did he show any sign of it, and there is every 
reason to beheve he did not feel it 

He had no sense of sm 

Afld what of Evil ? Suddenly it is Dostoievsky’s voice I hear 
If there be evil, there can be no God Was Aat not the thought 
which plagued Dostoievsky * Whoever knows Dostoievsky knows 
the torments he endured because of this conflict But the rebel and 
doubter is sdenced towards the end, silenced by a magnificent 
affirmation (” Not resignation,” as Janko Lavrm points out ) 

Love all God’s creation and every gram of sand m it 
Love every leafi every ray of God’s light If you love 
everything, you will preserve the divine mystery of things 
(Father Zosima, alias the real Dostoievsky } 

And what of Bvtl ? 

Whitman answered thus, not once, but again and again ” And 
I say there is m fitet no evil ” 

Twenty years after he had entered upon the new life, had taken 
the path m order to become the path, like Lao-tse, like Buddha, 
like Jesus, Whitman gives ns the revolutionary poem, the Prayer 
of Cclumbust ostens ib ly, as Bockc says, his own prayer, m which 
he desenbes in two immortal Imes the illumination which had been 
vcmchsafed him. 
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Light rare untellablc, lighting the very hght, 

Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages 

He imagines himself to be on his deathbed , his condition is, by 
worldly standards, pitiable It would seem as if God had deserted 
him, or punished him Does Whitman doubt ? The last two hues 
of the a^ve-mentioned poem give the answer Buckc wntes of 
the moment thus “ What shall he say to God ? He says that 
God knows him through and through, and that he is wi l li n g to 
leave himself m God*s hands ” How could there be any doubt 
m the breast of a man who had wntten I feel and know that 
death is not the ending, as we thought, but rather the real beginning 
— and that nothing ever is or can be lost, nor even die, nor soul 
nor matter 

The questioning, the doubts, the denial and the negation even, 
which abound in Dostoievsky s works, expressed through the 
moutis of his various characten and revealing his obsession with 
tie problem of certitude, stand m sharp contrast to Whitman^s 
hfeiong attitude In some respects Dostoievsky reminds us of Job 
He arraigns the Creator and life itself To quote Janko Lavnn 
agam ** Unable to accept life spontaneously, he was compelled 
to take It up as a problem ” And he adds immediately “ But 
life as a problem demands a meaning which must satisfy our rational 
and irrational selves At a certam stage the meaning of life may 
even become more important than life itself One can rejea life 
‘altogether, unless its meaning answers to the highest demands of 
our consaousness ” 

A few weeks ago, in going through my papers, I ran across an 
arude I had tom out of the magazine Purpose (London, 1937) 

It was by Ench Gutkind, on Job I was tremendously impressed by 
this new reading I am sure I had never grasped the esscntid meaning 
of his words when I read it and put it carefully away in 1937 I 
mention this httle essay, meaty and compact, because m it Gutkmd 
gives an explanation of the problem such as I have never seen 
before It connects, assuredly, wath my preceding remarks about 
Dostoievsky, 

**Iathe Book of Job, he says, God is no longer measured by 
the world, by the order or disorder of the wodd But the world 
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IS measured by God. Tbe standard (just as it is light 'with Einstem) 

IS here God And that whidi changes is the world The Book 
of Job leads us to a deeper understanding of the world He then 
proceeds to explain that the Christian idea of sin as well as the 
doctrmc of reincarnation with its notion of Karma, the idea, namely, 
that ** everybody’s suffering is explained by his own sinst* is sharply 
rgected m the Book of Job 

“ Suffering is not the pa^Tnent of a debt,” he says, ** but 
rather a burden of responsibility Job did not have to 
answer for sins which he had committed He took upon 
himself the temble problem of suffering” [Note how 
all this connects with Dostoievsky ] " The question with 
which he wrestled is a basic question of the order of the 
world, the struggle between God and Satan . It is the 
question of whether the world is meaningful or meaning- 
less, Is the w^orld good or evil 

And so on Gutkind points out, ett passojtt^ chat m the end every- 
thing was returned to Job — his wealth, his health, and his children 
also “Job does not pensh like the Greek heroes ” 

Then, divuig mto the heart of the problem, he says “But 
let us ask with Job What does the blmd realm of Fate stand for l 
What kind of strange sphere is this, m which God leaves everythmg 
to the operation of chance i ” He sap that God’s answer to Job 
does not appear to meet the cry of his sooL God answered Job 
cosmologicaliy, he says “ Where wast thou, man, wbm I founded 
the cosmos ? ” That was God’s reply He points out that “ m the 
cosmos everything takes place according to law There everything 
IS 'sveighcd against everything else All is balanced,” Nature 
IS the realm of Fate, he states He sap that Job, m seeking to mder- 
stand God’s ways, “ takes God as a kind of cause, a natural force ” 
“ But,” sap he, “ God u not only a pnnaplc whereby the umverse 
can be explained or given meaning That n the God of the 
theologians — an abstract God,” 

In the cosmos, man and God can never come together 
The panihcisuc idea, that God istobefoundcvcrywhcrem 
nature, is one of the causes for the dcclme of the concept 
of God , Norhmff has reality of itself Nature is 
relative through and through Every phenomenon is itself 
asa 
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part of an mdcscnbably complicated net of relations 
Reality IS not to be found there The Jewish tradition 
teaches that Abraham sought God m the cosmos But he 
did not find him there And because he could not find 
him there, he was driven to search for God where he 
reveals himself, namely, m the direct conversation between 
God and man 

Thai follows this, wbch is what I have been leading up to 

One must alwa}^ so conduct oneself as if there were no 
God at all * We may not e2q)Iam the nddle of nature by 
God that would be the end of saence We may not 
wait for succor from God that would be the end of 
human initiative The less we concern ourselves with 
the idea of God m our explanation of the world and m 
our practical hfe, the more clearly will God appear This 
IS what the Book of Job teadies when God ast * Where 
wast Aou when I founded Ac cosmos ^ ’ And even 
' Where art Aou, when I direct Ac cosmos e * 

It IS ofien said of Whitman that he had an inflated ego I am 
sure Ac same might be said of Dostoievsky, if we arc to look at 
them narrowly, because m Dostoievsky’s extreme humihty Acre 
was an extraordinary arrogance But we discover nothing by 
examining Ae egos of such mem They transcended Ae ego Ae 
one through his ceaseless and almost unbearable questionmg, Ae 
oAer by his steady, clear affirmation of life Dostoievsky under- 
took, as far as It was humanly possible, to assume Ae problems, 
Ac torture and Ae anguish of all men — and especially, as wc know 
so well, Ae incomprehensible soficring of children Whitman 
answered man’s problems, not by weighing them and examining 
them, but by a contmuous chant of love, of acceptance, m which 
Ac answer was always imphoL The Sotig of Myself is no difierent, 
fiindamcntally, than a hymn of creation. 

D H* Lawrence closes his Studies m Classic American Literature 
wiA a chapter on Whitman. It is an incongruous piece of writing, 
a mixture of Aoddy balderdash and flashes of amasnng acmty of 
perception. To me it is Ac rock oo whiA Lawrence shattered 
Imnsclfi He had to come to Whitman eventually, and he Ai He 
cannot pay him out-and-out homage^ no, not Lawrence. The truA 
is, he cannot take Ac measure of Ac man. Whitman is a pheno- 
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mcacai to him, a very special kmd of phenomenon— the Amertcati 
phenomenon 

But, despite all the filming and ranting, dspitc the rather cheap 
song and dance with which his essay opens, Lawrence does succeed 
m saymg things about Whitman which are imperishable There 
IS much in Whitman he feds to grasp, much he ccntld not grasp, 
because, to be honest and candid, he was a lesser man, a man more- 
over who never achieved mdividuation But Whitman’s essential 
message he grasped, and the way He mterprets it is a chaUengc to 
all interpreters to come 

** Whitman’s essential message,” savs Lawrence, " was the 
Open R.oad The leaving of Ac soul free unto herself Ac 
leaving of his fete to her and to Ac loom of Ac open road 
Which is Ac bravest doctnne man has ever proposed to 
himself” 

Declaring that the true rhythm of Ac Amencan continent 
speaks out m Whitman, Aat he is Ae first white aboriginal, that 
he IS Ac greatest and Ae first and Ac only Amencan teacher (and 
no Savior *), he says also that he was a great changer of Ae blood 
in Ae vans of men His true and earnest avowal of admiration, 
afiection and reverence for Whitman begins at this pomt m Ae 
essay 


Whitman, Ac great has meant so much to me 
Whitman, the one man breaking a way ahead Whitman, 

Ac one pioneer And only Whitman . Ahead of 
Whitman, nothing Ahead of all poets, pioneenne into 
Ac wddemess of unopened life, Whitman Beyond him, 
none 

Singing Ac song of Ac soul himself Lawrence grows ecstatic 
He speaks of ” a new doctnne, a new morality, a morahty of actual 
hvmg, not of salvation.” Whitman’s morahty, he declares, ” was 
a morahty of Ae soul hvmg her life, not saving herself . The 
soul hvmg her life along Ac incarnate mystery of Ae open road.” 

Magnificent words, and Lawrence meant them undoubtedly 
TowarA Ac end of Ac essay, spiking of ” the true dcmcaacy ” 
which Whitman preached, spcakmg of how it makes itself known, 
he says, and wiA wh^ uncrrmgncssi . ”Not by a progression of 

m 
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piety, or by works of cbantv Not by works at ail Not by an)'thing 
but just Itself The soul passing unenhanced^ passing on foot and 
being no more than itself And recognized, and passing by or 
greeted according to the soul’s dictate If it be a great soul, it will 
be wonhipped in the road.” 

** The only nches, the great souls ” That is the dosing sentence 
of the essay and the book* (Dated Lobos, New Mexico ) 

And on this note I think I shal l end my letter, my very dear 
Pierre Lesdain 

Big Sur^ Cahfimta 
May loth, 1950 


Postsmptiwt 

I can’t bring my letter to a dose at this point There’s more 
to say What matter if it assumes clephantmc proportions ? Unwit- 
tingly I am being led to disdose certam views and opinions I might 
never have released had I not embarked on this unintended cxcoisns 
You are probably the only man m Europe who will not wince or 
balk at anything I say, whom I cannot deceive or disillusion, no 
matter if I should act the idiot You have been most modest and 
reticent about yourself I know almost nothing about you But 
I know that you are greater than you represent yourself to be, xf 
only because of your unswerving ^th, loyalty and devotion These 
qualities arc not found in combination m a nobody 

Anyway, I should hke to amplify certain thoughts I threw out, 
reconcile certain apparent” contradictions, and pick up some 
threads I left dangling in mid-air First, then, let me dispose of the 
last-named, rapidly 

Opposite page 65 of Jamati’s book la a photograph of Whitman 
which I never saw before It might be taken, at first glance, for 
an early photo of Lmcoln The date is uncertam, it says below the 
photo, but It IS defimtdy some years before the one of 1854 which 
I singled out for yopr attentton and about which I may still have 
more to say Parenthetically, speaking of Whitman’s physical 
appearance, did I mention that in addition to havir^ a roK>4Uited 
skm, light-blue eyes, an aquihne nose, he also had bl^h han vdnch, , 
a$ you wiE note in the 18^4 photo, is already turning gray 1 Some- 
how, I never pictured him as having black hair and Uuc eyes , tn. 
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IS an irresistible combinatioii, m man or woman The Irish ha\c it 
occasionally 

As for Lmcoln, one of the homchest men imaginable, if we are 
to behevc his own words, I gather that, although their paths crossed 
a number of times, there were never any spoken words betiiveen 
them Whitman had an uncommon veneration for Lincoln A 
number of times dunng the latter years of his life he took part m 
commemorative services for Lincoln, somemnes at the risk of his 
health Is It not cunous, too, that Lmcoln should use almost the 
same words about Whitman that Napoleon did about Goethe ? 
Both rccogniEcd die man 

Thinking of governments, of the eKocflmt ones we might have 
had and stiU could have, despite all adverse conditions, I could 
not help but speculate between pauses in wnting this letter on what 
America might be today if, directly after the Cml War, assuming 
Lmcoln to be still alive, he had had m his cabmet — dead or ahve — 
the following Tom Fame, Thomas Jefferson, Robert E Lee, 
JcJin Brown, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thorcau, 
Mark Twam, Walt Whitman. 

I thmk of Whitman’s funeral ntes, as Jamati gives it, with Bob 
higexsoU, of all men, pronouncing the last words. Who would 
have thought that these two should be linked together m death ? 
And not only that, not only the crowds which followed the fimeral 
procession or lined the sidewalks, but the reading at the grave first 
firom Whitman’s own work and then from one afica: another of 
his peers (“ Dc ses pairs,” says Jamatu) WJw were these ? Buddha, 
Confuaus, Zoroaster, Jesus, Plato, Mohammed* What Amcncan 
poet was ever given such a send-off ? 

And then the admirable fortune, exphcablc and altogether justified, 
which attended Whitman’s hfelong fight to gam rccogmtion for 
his work. What a roster of names we find enlisted on his iidc I 
Beginning with Emerson who, on xtccmng a copy of the first 
edition of Learn of Gross, vmtes ” LesAm^rmtHs sont a rArat^ 
peumit rentrer , tl nous est fU un artiste ” Emerson, Ihoreau, Buckc, 
Carlyle, Burroughs, Wilham Douglas O’Connor, Horace Traubd, 
Mark Twain, the wonderful Anne Gilchnst, John Addmgton 
Symonds, Ruskm, Joaqum Miller (California’s Whitman), the 
Roscttis, Swmbume, Edward Carpenter what a roster* 
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And last but perhaps not least, Peter Doyle, the omnibus driver 
As for Joaquin Miller* — we are getting dose to home now^— 
It was this poet of the Sierras who, incensed bv the outenes against 
Whitman, dehvered himself thus Get homme vivra, je vous le 
Ic dis* Get homme vivra, so) ez-en shrs, lonque le dome puissant 
dc votre Gapitole P^-bas, n’d^vera plus scs ^paules rondes centre 
ks cerdes du temps” 

Let us not overlook another signal event in Whitman s caieci— 
his presence at the inauguration, in Baltimore, of the monument to 
the memory of Edgar Allen Poe (*' Le seui po^te amdicain qui 
ait r^ndtt h Tmvitation du comit^,” says Jamad ) 

Let us not overlook athcr the fact that, as his work began to 
draw attention in Europe — England particularly, strange I— 
as one translation after another appeared m vanous countnes, the 
first French translation (of firagments only) appears m Provencal^ 

1 find that a rather happy coincidence. 

And L6cm Bazalgctte, the most devoted of Whitman’s bio- 
gra|Acxsl What a labor of love his was! What a tnbute from the 
CMd World! I remember reading Bazalgettc’s work m Pans ; I 
remember too, though my memory may be faulty, that in this 
same penod I was also reading these strangdy different works 
The Omfesstotis of St Augustme and The Qty of God , Nijinsky’s 
Duny I The Absolute Collective, by Ench Gutkmd , The Spirit of 
Zen by Alan Watts , Louts Lmhert and Seraphta of Bahac , La 
Mm dm Quelconque, of Jules Romams , the life of the Tibetan 
samt, Mtlarepa, and Cotmtssmtee de VEst by Paul Claudel (No 

r was never alone At the worst, as I said somewhere, I was with 
God^) 


There is a side of Wlutman which I have not sujBSaently stressed 
and which to me IS extremely illuminatmg~l mean his quiet, 
steady, unruffled punmt of the goal. How many editions of his 
^«e issued at to own expensel What a struggle to get those 
^ obnoxious, supposedly “obscene.” pocnTincluded m a 

never wastes himself in struggling 

^ Im cnemia He marches on. resolute, unwavenng. unSZ 

* wf fcends, supporters, champions spring 

H&realname Cmqmmos Hone Miller, and he ^as bom in Indiana 
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up everywhere They jssuc fordi m his wake Observe the wa> 
he handles Emerson when the latter endeavors to remonstrate 
with him about dbe inclusion of these “offensive** poems m a 
later edition. Is it not evident that 'Whitman is the supenor of 
the two ? Had Whitman capitulated on this issue the whole picture 
would have been altered (True, he made concession to his English 
benefactors m omitting from the English editions the questionable 
Items, but he did so, I am sure, knowing that ultimately he would 
wm out m the homeland.) This fight against the powers that be, 
taking place as it did m the middle and latter part of the Nmctccnth 
Century— the most conservative period m our history— cannot be 
stressed too much The whole course of American letters was 
affected by it (As it was agam with the appearance of Dreiser^s 
Stsier Came ) When it comes to the ease of James Joyce, it is by 
a sort of “ generous revenge ** diat an Amcncaa court absolves 
the author of Ulysses How much easier it was to sancucm the fii:ee 
arcukuon of Ulysses, m the second decade of the Twentieth Century, 
than to grant 'Whitman fiiH freedom of expression a half-caitury 
earlier* It remains to be seen what die ultimate verdict will be, 
by trench, English and American authonucs, m the case of my 
own questionable works * However, I did not toodi on this 
theme to draw attention to my own ease but rather to pomt out 
that a sort of special providence seemed to guide the destiny of a 
naan hkc "Whitman He who had no doubts, he who never employed 
the language of negation, nor mocked, sneered at, reviled or msultcd 
other human bangs, was protected and preserved by staunch friends 
and admirers Jamati speaks of the astonishment which the rcoimina- 
tiom against Whitman's outspoken poems aroused in Anne Gdehnst 

EIIc y vDit one Notification, un respect, un amour dc 
la vie tout rchgicmc ct cDc se demande avec mg&mtd, cn 
s'aperccvant qu die vibrc si naturdlcmcnt au diapason 
dcs FcuiUcs aHcrbc, si ccs versets n’ont pas toils 
sptoalement pour dcs femmes. He adds : Cette femme 
au grand cccur, cette mire accomphe, rcspcctdc, adnnrie, 
qui salt dto^uvnr ' qudquc chose ^ sacri dans tout,' qud 
ttooin pour Im * 

Her says JamatL Her “pcrccptiveness,** I would say 

Her courage Her sublimity Remember, she was an 
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No, even thoogh Whitman ma) not have written them “ cspeciall) " 
for women, his words were addressed to women as well as to men 
It IS one of Whitman’s rare virtues that throughout the poems 
woman recavea the same exalted homage as man He saw them as 
equals He raised their manhood and their womanhood He saw 
what was femmme m man and what was masctiline in woman — 
long before Otto Wemmger’ He has been slandered because he 
proclaimed the duality of sex in all of us In one of the few instances 
where he made a radical change m the ongmal text it was to sub- 
stitute a woman for a man — m order, it is said, to allay suspiaon of 
“ homosexual ” tendencies What filth has been wntten on this 
scorel What absurdities the psychoanalysts have led us mto* 
Whoso talks love, great love, fells under suspicion These same 
gibes have been levelled against the greatest benefactors of die 
human race Love whidi is all-indusive seems to repel us And yet, 
accordmg to the deep-rooted legend of creation, man was ongmally 
bi-^cpcoal The first Adam was complete — or hcnnaphrodioc In 
his deepest bemg man will always be complete — that is, man and 
woman botL 

When smne pages back I referred to that veiled and datant IcxA 
ia Whitman’s ^yes, it was not, I hope, to give the impression that 
I thmk of him as cold, indifierent, aloof, a man hving apart m 
‘‘Brahmic splendor,” and dagnmg, when the mood seizes him, 
to mingle with the crowd* The record of his years on the battle- 
field and in the hosptals should be enough to erase any such Sus- 
piaoDL What ^eater sacrifice, what greater renouncement of sd^ 
could any man have made e He emerged fifom that experience 
shattered to the core.* He had witnessed more than is humanly 
demanded of a man. It was not the inroads upon his health 
that were so cruel, though a great tribulation, but rather the ordeal 
of too dose commumom Much is related of his inexhaustible 
sympathy- EmpaAy is more nearly die word for it But tte word 
to describe this enlarged state of fcding is lacking in our tongue 

This cxpencncc, ^^hich, I repeat, must be compared with 
toicvsfcyV ordeal m Sibena, motes endless speculation. In bodi 
nmanccs it was a Calvary. Thcinlx>mbrodicdyfeclingc^Dostoie^ 

*Sce page xvS of Oscar CjargiU’s Introductiott (“Walt Whitmsa 3$ 
Samt’*) to the Wound Dtesstr. 
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sky, the natural comradcH spint m Whitman, svcrc tested m the 
fiery cniabk bv command of Fate No matter how great the 
humanity in them, neither would have elected for such an expcncnce 
(I do not make this remark ldl^ There have been glonous instances 
m man’s history where mdividuals did elect to undergo some 
awesome trial or test I thmk of J^us and Joan of Arc immediately ) 
Whitman did not rush headlong to volunteer his services as a soldier 
of the Republic. Dostoievsky did not fling himself mto the ** move- 
ment” m order to prove his capaaty for martyrdom In both 
instances the situation was thrust upon them But there, after all, 
IS the test of a man— how he meets the blows of Fate* It was m 
exile that Dostoievsky really became acquainted with the teachings 
of Jesus. It was on the battkMd, among the dead and wounded, 
diat Whitman discovered the meaning of abnegation, or bett«, 
of service wiAout thought of reward Only heroic men could 
have survived such ordeals Only illuminated men could have 
transformed these experiences mto great messages of love and 
bcncdictiOEL 

Whitman had seen the light, had received his illnmmaaon, some 
few yean before this crucial penod in his life Not so with Dos- 
toievsky Both had a lesson to feam, and they learned it m the 
midst of suflermg, and death That insouciant spint of 

Whitman underwent a change, a deepening His camaradcnc ” 
devdoped mto a more passiemate acceptance of his fidlowman 
That look of 1854, the look of a man who is a bit stunned by the 
vision he has had, changes to a broader and deeper gleam which 
embraces the whole universe of sentient bemgs — ^and the inanimate 
world as welL His expression is no longer ihat of one coming 
from afar but of one who is m the thkk of it, who accepts his lot 
completely, who igokes in it, come what may Ihcre may be 
less of Ac divine m it, but there is more of Ac puidy human. 
Whitman had need of dus humanization as I firmly faeheve, 
there took place m him an expansion of consaousness (in 1854 or 
*55), there had also to take place, unless he were to go mad, a 
revaluation of all human values Whitman had to hvc as a man, 
not as a god. We know, in Dostoievsky's case, how (via Solovyev 
probably) this obsession with the idea of a ** man-god ” persisted. 
Dostoievsky, illumined from the depths, had to humanize the god 
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m turn Whitman, receiving his lUummation from beyond* 
sougjit to divinize the man in hum This fecundation of 
god and nun — the man in god, the god m man — had &rHxaching 
cSccts m both instances Today it is common to hear that 
the prophecies of these two great figures have come to nought 
Bodi Russu and America have become thoroughly mechanized, 
autocratic, tyrannical, materialistic and powo: mad But wait! 
Histoiy must run its course. The negative aspect always precedes 
the positive 

Biographcn and cnocs often take these cniaal penods m the 
hfc of * subject and, dwelling on “ brotherhood ” and “ universality 
of spmt,*' give the impression that it was the mere proximity to 
sufiermg and death which developed these attnbutes m that 
subjects But what aficctcd Whitman and Dostoievsky, if I read 
that characters nghdy, was the ceaseless tmbani^ of die soul 
which they were made to witncssu They were a&cccd, wounded 
t% the word* m dieu: souls* Dostoievsky did not go to prison as a 
social worfect; ccmt Whitman to the battlefield as nurse, doctor, or 
paesL Dostoici^ky was cAhged to live the lives of each one of 
his fyiow pnsooco because of utter lade of pnvacy ; he lived 
like a beast, as we know fixizn the records Whitman had to become 
nurse, doctor, pnest all m because there was no one else about 
who combined dicsc rare gifts* Hn temperament would never 
have led him to choose any of these pursuits But that same anunai 
magncasm--or that same divmity m each— forced thoc two mdm- 
duals, under similar stress, to go beyond dwmsclva * An ordinary 
man, after release from mdi a situanon, might wdl devote himself 
for the rest of his days to the care of dhe unfortunate ; he might 
wdl concave it to be his ^ mission ” to thus dedicate his life But 
Whitman and Dostoicvdty go bade to thor wnnng If they have 
a musioD it will be incorporated m thdr “ message ** 

If I have not made it dear already, let me say Aar it was preasdy 
became they were artists first and foremost that these two men 
oeated the special oandinons relating to thor cruel cjqicrience, 
efdcondmcmed themselves to transmute and ennoble thecxpoience 
Not aB great men are capable of siqjpotting the naked meeting of 
semi i«nth s<mL as TOs the ease with two. To wimcssnotonce, 

* As in die case of Csbesa de Vacs. 
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but again, and agam, die spectacle of a man unbanng his soul is 
almost beyond human endurance Wc do not come forward with 
our souls ordinanly A man may lay his heart bare, but not his 
soul When a man docs expose himself to another m this way 
there IS demanded a rapemse whidi few men, apparently, are 
capable of In some ways I dunk dut Dostoievsky s situation was 
even more trying than Whitman’s Pcrfbrmmg for his fcUow- 
suflfcrcrs all die services that Whitman did, he was nevertheless 
always regarded as one of them, that is, a cnminaL Naturally he 
thought no more of ** reward ” than Whitman, but his dignity 
as a human being was ever depnved him In another sense, of 
course, it could be said that this very fact made it easier for him 
to act the ** mimstcnng angd.” It nullified all thoo^t of bang an 
ai^el He could see himself as a victim and a su%rer because in 
&ct he was one. 

But the important point— let me not lose — is that, whether 
Ac rdlcs they assumed were ddibcratc or forced uptm them, it was 
to these two beings that die at^juishcd souls about them turned 
mstmctivdy and unerringly Acting as mediators between God 
and man, or if not mediators Aen intercessors, they surpassed Ae 
"‘experts” whose calling Acy had assumed. The one quality 
whiA diey had strongly in common was Aar mobility to rgcct 
my expenenoe It was Aar utter humanness which made them 
capable rf accepting Ac great ** ixsponsibihty ” of suffering Ihcy 
anbraced more than dicur share because it was a ” pnviicgc,” not 
became it was then duty or thar mission m life Thus, all that 
passed between them and Aar fellow sufferers went beyond Ae 
gamut of ordinary cxpcncncc Men saw into Aar souls and Acy 
saw into men’s souls The htde sdC m eadi instance, was burned 
away. Whai it was over Acy could not do othar than resume Aar 
private tasks They were no Icmga ” men of letters,” no, not even 
artists any marc, but dehvaers Wc know only too well how Aar 
respective messages burst the firames of the old vehicles How could 
It be otherwise i The rcvolunonizing of art which Acy helped 
bnng about, whuA Acy initiated to au extent wc are not yet 
propetiy aware o£ was part and pared of Ae greater task of tram^ 
wduaungaUImman values. Tien ccmcemwnh art was of a different ' 
order from that of oAer edebrated revoWonanes It was a move*- 

*r 
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mcnt from the center of man s being outward, and the reperaissions 
from that outer sphere (which is still vcikd to us) wc ha^^ >et to 
hear Btit let us not for one moment beheve that it was a vain or 
lost irruption of the spirit Dostoievsky plunged deeper than any 
man before Icttmg fly his arrows , Whitman soared higher than 
any before tunmg m to our antennae 

Soil I cannot leave the subject of this very special ordeal they 
underwent I must come back to it now m another wa), my own 
personal way There is somethi n g I am struggling to make absolutely 
dear 

You know that for almost five \ears I was the employment 
manager of a telegraph company You know from the Capncom 
book what the nature and extent of this expcncnce was Even a 
dullard could sense that from this glut of human contact something 
was bound to happen I am aware that I have emphasized the matter 
of mere numbers* and not only of numbers but of the vancty of 
types as well as the conditions of hfe which was my everyday fore 
Fkctmgly, too flcctmgly, it seems to me now, I sketched the poig- 
nancy of these man-to-man situations mto ^dneh I was plunged 
daily. But did I emphasize sufficiently tlits aspect of my daily 
cxpcncnce—ffiat men debased d^mselvcs before me, diat dicy 
Stopped themselves naked, that they withheld nothing, nothing t 
They wept, they kndt at my feet, they snatched my hand to kiss 
It. Oh, to what lengths did they not go i And wky ? In order 
to get a job, or m order to thank me for giving them one * As 
if I were God Almi^ity 1 As if I controlled then: private dcstmics 
And I, the last man on earth who wished to interfere with the 
dcstmy of another, the last man on earth vho wished to stand 
other above or bdow another man, who wanted to look each 
man m the fece and greet him as a brother, as an equal, I was obliged, 
or I hehevtd that I was obliged, to pky this role for almost five years. 
{Because I had a wife and child to support ; because I could find 
no oAo job , because I was thorou^y incapable, unfit, except 
m this accidental r6lc- Accidental, yes I because I had asked only 
to be a messenger, not the cmidoymciit manager *) And every 
day I found mysdf avcrtiug my gaze I was m turn humihated 
and cxaqjcratcd Humiliated to think that anyone should regard 
me » hn benefeemr, exasperate to think diat human beings onild 
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beg SO ignommiously for stnA a dung as a job True, I myself 
bad foxight for tbe right to be ** a messenger ” Rejected, perhaps 
because they thought I was not m earnest, I stormed die president's 
office Yes, I too had made a big thing of it — of dus lousy, unmen- 
tionable messenger boy’s job {Twenty-aght years old I was 
Rather mature for such a job ) Because my pndc had been wounded 
I insisted on my rights. I urns to be rgected ^ I who had condescended 
to accept die lowest job on earth ? Incredible ^ Thus, when I am 
returned from the president’s office to the general manager’s, 
knowing m advance that viaory is m my palm— notice now the 
DostoicvAian touch * — nodnng will do but to represent myself 
as the supreme cosmoJemontacal messetger— God’s own, you mi^t 
say I know as well as the astute dud who » listening to me dut 
It IS no longer a quesaon of taking a messenger boy’s job Had my 
listener told me that he was preparing to groom me to become 
the next president of the telegraph company, m^ead of the employ- 
ment manager of die messenger department, my pndc was then 
so inflated that I would not have blinked an eye But, though I 
did not become a fiiture candidate for the presidency, I neverthdess 
got more than I had bargained for I never understood till that 
moment when I took over as employment manager, with the 
destinies of over a thousand individuals m my hands, what the 
prayds and entreaties of the unfortunate must sound like m God’s 
Kirs (That there is no such Bong as these wretches imagine makes 
It all the more horrible and ironic.) For these poor ” cosraococdc ” 
messengers I was definitely God Not Jesus the Chnst, not his 
Holiness, the Pope, but God I And to be God, if only as simulacrum, 
IS about the most devastating situation a man can find himself in 
These petty tyrants who gJI themsdves dictators, these mice who 
fbmV they alone can govern die world of men, I only wish to God 
these idiots might be permitted to j^y the role they imagine dicm- 
sclvcs suited for to the utter limit * Why, in the knowledge of their 
utter fatuousness, why can we oozens of die world not surrender 
to them fiill and unlimited power for a brief interlude ? Nothing 
would shatter this bubble of pretense (windi we all have to a degree) 
quicker than sudi a sanctiom But ifwe arc not even wifimg to commit 
ourselves to God’s hands--I mean those who believe m Him— how can 
WB emp hope to conduct such a drastic and^humorous exp erim e nt z 
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Tim God whom mai imagine to be comtandv cupping both 
can m order to catch their entreaties, their blandishments, their 
bcgiulcmcnts, docs he not blush, docs he not wince, does he not 
squirm with anguish, chagrin and momficanon when he listens 
m on this sickly caterwaul issuing from this tiny abode called the 
Earth f (For we arc not the one and only order of creation Far 
from It 1 What of the other stellar abodes t Think of those long 
exploded as well as those which are not yet ^ ) 

My dear Lesdain, what I am trymg to say is this a man 
can be robbed of his human dignity by being put m a position above 
his fellow men, by bang asked to do what no man has the right 
to do, namely, give and take dispensations, judge and condemn, 
or accept thanks for a favor which is not a fivor but a privilege that 
every human being is cnutlcd to I don’t know which was worse 
to endure — diar shameless entreaties or their immentcd gratitude 
I only know diat I was tom apart, that I wanted more than any- 
thing in the world to hvc my own life and never agam take part 
m this cruel scheme of master and slave My solution was to w*nte, 
and to do that necessitated anodicr descent mto the abyss This 
tone I am really underneath, not above, as before. Now I have to 
hstctt to what others want, what they thmk good or bad, above all, 
” what sells ** But there is one comfort m this new role — I am not 
taking the bread out of anyone’s mouth by plying my trade If 
I have a boss, he b mvisiblc. And I never pray to him, any more 
than I did to the Big Boss 

Then, when I thmk I have made myself into a capable worker, 
vhen I thmk I know my trade, when 1 think I can give saas&cuon, 
when I am even reconciled to a long postponement of “ my wages,” 
I come free to free with the big bugaboo Public Taste. You 
remember I said that if Whitman had capitulated on this issue, if 
he had obeyed die voice of his counsclon, a totally dificrcnt 
edifice would have reared itsclE There are the friends and supporters 
who appear when you swim with the crowd ; dierc are the other 
kmd of friends and supporters who rally round you when you arc 
menaced. The latter ate the only kmd worthy of the name It 
& strain but the only kmd of support that means anything comes 
fiom diose who believe in you to the halt. The ones who go the 
■whole hc^. Let there be the slightest wavenng, the slightest doubt. 
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the slightest defection, and your would-be supporter turns mto 
“your worst enemy For complete dedication diere must be a cor- 
responding total acceptance Those who defend you tn sptte of 
your faults work against you m the long run. When you champion 
a man he must be all of a piece , he must be that which he is Arough 
and through, and no doubts about it 

(There has been a lapse of about thirty-six houn The thread 
IS broken But I will enter by Ac back door ) 

When the illuminated inAvidual is returned to Ac world, vAcn 
his vision finally adjusts itself to re-embrace Aat view of Ac world 
which Ae ordinary mortal never loses, Ac round orb of Ac eye 
seems to grow fiiBcr, daipcr and more luminous He takes tunc 
to readjust, to Ae mountains as mountains again and Ae waters 
as waters One not only sees himself seeing, one secs wi A added 
si^t. Tliat extra sight reveals itself by the serenity of Ac glance 
The mouA too expresses that extra sight, if I may put it so It 
docs not Aut firmly and tightly , Ae bps remain always sligfidy 
parted This scremty of Ac bps imphcs Ac abdication of useless 
struggle The whole body, in fact, expresses Ae joy of surrender 
The more it relaxes, the more it glows Hic whole bemg becomes 
incandescent. 

We know how impressed Balzac was when he read m Swedenborg 
Aat Acre are ” sohtery ** angels An extraordinary utterance, no 
gainsaying it And Ad not Whitman say ** Sooner or later wc 
come down to one single, sohtary soul f ^ Aye, eventually wc get 
to bedrock, to Ae node whidi is as eternal m Ac human bang as 
m God. And ifi m Ae presence of such mAviduals, wc have Ae 
impression 

(AnoAer lapse of Airty-six hours—a very bad break, mdecd. 
I no longer know what Ac Aought was I was about to express 
But It will doubtie^ come back It is now May 15A !} 

In Ae incenm, despite all Ae fiictmg away, certain phrases remam 
lodged m Ac back of my head, Ac due to Ac missing AreaA 
One of these is ‘*11 AuAa bien qu*un jour on soit l*hnroan.it^ 
(Jules Romains) Another {my own) is, “The worm m Ac 
apple Look for Ae worm ^ ” WiA these came the command to 
look up Ae preface to Looking Backward (zooo to 1887 aj> ) by Ae 
son of Edward Bclkmy This book— I cannot find Ae cAbon 
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vmh tm son’s preface — ^had an unprecedented sale, one winch 
nearly nvalcd the Bible * It was translated into I don’t know how 
man} languages Today it is virtually forgotten But here are a 
few lines of Bellamy I find worth ating “ The long and weary 
winter of the race is cndccL Its siintmer has begum Humanity 
has burst Ac chrysalis The heavens arc before it ” These words 
were wntten before the md of the Nineteenth Century, just five 
years* to he exact, before Whitman died. They follow not so very 
long after these words of Whitman “ The poems of life are great, 
but there must be the poems of the purport of life, not only m itself^ 
but beyond itself” 

The worn m the appk I think that whenever or wherever the 
worm makes ns appearance it should be hailed as a sign of new life 
We ought to call it the ” angel-worm ” Au fond there is no such 
thing as literature, no such thing as art, religion, avilization There 
B not even such a thing as humamty Au fond there is nodung 
but life, life manifesting itself in myriad inscrutable ways To 
hvc, to be alive, is to partake of the mystery The other night I 
eacountcred a Jme, undoubtedly femous, of Heraclitus, which 
goes thm ‘‘To live is to fight for life ” That line set me to pon- 
dering I could not believe dm by “to fight for” Heraclitus 
meant merely the continuance of the struggle for existence I could 
not beheve that he was implying, hkc a stem realist, that die moment 
we are bom we are advancmg towards deatL I don’t believe that 
by “ to fight for ” he meant to defend or uphold life I do not 
know, I must admit, what the cont^ was But pondering over 
these words I came to die condusicai that, whether Hcrachtus 
meant this or not, what he was saying was— life is the all, life is the 
tally privilege, hfc knows nothing, means nothing, but life , the 
feet of bang alive means conscious allegiance, supreme faith, in 
odicr words Prom the moment we arc bom we wage a straggle 
against undcfinablc things* Nearly everything we glonfy is m the 
nature of commemoration, commemoration of our heroic stru^Ic* 
We put die stni^;Ie above the flux, the past and future above the 

* I haw Jim found Paul BcUamy’s preface Hctc aie his words ljJokin£ 
Bukwardt first puMished m the wmter of 188?*^, woe such umvcrsal accep- 
tance that in the middle Nmctics it was said that more copies of the volume 
had been soH than of any book hitherto written by an Amencan author, 
with the two excepuoitt of Vmk Tm*s Cttktn and JSen HurJ* 
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present But life bids us swim m the eternal stream Cosmology 
IS the m)th of the mystery of creation. When God answers Job 
cosnwlogically it is to remind man that he is only a part of creanon, 
that It IS his duty to put himself m accord with it or perish When 
man puts his head out of the stream of life he becomes sclf-consaous 
And with self-consaousness comes arrest, fixation, symbolized so 
vividly by the myth of Narcissus 
The worm m the apple of human existence is consaousness It 
steals over the face of life like an mtruder Seen through the mirror 
everything becomes the background of the ego The seers, the 
m}^tics, the visionancs smash this mirror again and again They 
restore man to the primordial flux, they put him back m the stream 
like a fisherman emptying his net There is a line firom Teie d*Or 
of Claudel which runs “ Mais nen n’cmpichcra que jc meure 
dc mal de la mort ^ moms que je nc saisissc la joic * ** A pro- 
found and beautiful utterance The joy he speaks of is the joy of 
surrender It could be no other 

In my study of Balzac I ated a number of utterances from die 
lips of Louis Lambert I would like to give them again at this 
juncture ” My pomt is to ascertain the real relation that may 
exist between God and man. Is not this a need of the age 2 If 
man is bound up with everything, is there not something above 
him with which he agam is bound up i If he is the aid-all of the 
unexplained transmutations that lead up to him, must he not be also 
the link between the visible and invisible creations ? The activity 
of the universe is not absurd , it must tend to an end, and that end 
IS surely not a social body constituted as ours is I It seems to 
me that we are on the eve of a great human struggle , die forces 
arc there, only I do not see die General * ” 

The Balzac who wrote these lines, and others even mote discern- 
ing, more inspiring (in Seraphua)^ was not mistaken in his view 
of dungs No more than Edward Bellamy or Dostoievsky or Walt 
Whitman. 

I menuoned earlier m this letter that I had heard recently from 
the man whom I looked upon as a master m my youth, and whom 
I have wntten of m this book as “ a hvmg book ** John Cowper 
Powys. With this letter came a new book of his called Ohmiate 
Cymrtc In it is a chapter caDcd Pair Dadem, whidh is Wcldi fiu: 
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“The Cauldron ot Rebirth” I find m tbs book, espcoall) in 
tbs particular chapter, the same iHummating utterances wbch 
charaacnze the works of those mentioned above Spcakmg of the 
change which is coming over humanity with the advent of our 
entry mto Aquanus, speaking of die “new revelation” bemg 
granted us and which, he says, “ may turn out to be the 6lan vital 
m the heart of all life,” he states 

Now what I am endcavouxmg to suggest in all this is 
that the secret underlying the cause of tbs great bstonc 
change coming over the human race, this change so closely 
connected wiSb the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
tbs change wbch imphcs the passing forth out of the 
two tliousand years oi tne s'gn Ptsccs mto the sim A quantise 
tbs change wbch produces the effect of a Tivmg body 
slowly and dreadfiilly restored from death to life, or even 
of a hving infant cmergmg from a dying mother's womb, 
ma> be nothing less than that very chatty of heart wbch 
the prophets have always spoken of and m which the 
reptvahsts have always believed, a “change of heart,” 
however, not by any means on the lines wbch the law ” 
promulgated and the ** prophets ” predicted but on 
cnorciy different hues, on Imcs startling and unexpected, 
on lines m time m feet with that ‘‘Stream of Tendcncy^^ 
m Nature which is steadily moving, and moving m 
defiance, not only of the Law and the Prophets, but of 
both God and the JDcviL 

Let me quote a few more lines, for they concern us, our part 
— or our refusal to take part-nn tbs new vision of things, tbs new 
way of life 

None of us realize the character of die bdden current, 
the occult wave, the unseen force, that is dnving us forward. 

Our immediate purpose^ our immediate destination, seems 
small and meagre compared with the dnvmg force to 
wbch wc arc obscurely yiddmg. We arc like somnam- 
bulists moving forwara together, bllmg and bang killed 
m a huge wodd migration from one climate ^ugb 
into another^ 

b the old climate out of wbch we arc moving perforce, 
whether wc respond m blind feith or react m hostile 
dismay, we can sec the wavermg hncaments and cloudy 
shapes of the old totems and taboos that arc disappcanng 
With angry desperation we chng to these fluctuant phan- 
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toms as they waver and undulate about us while wc are 
swept on. 

We ourselves arc the d)ung body that is falling back, 
relaxed and famt, as the newborn utters its fint cnes, and 
wc ourselves arc the newborn 
Yes, and the more desperately we chng, the more 
angrily and recklessly we fling our wild accusations and 
imprecations against this gravitational ground-tide, the more 
surely arc we forced ovl “Fate leads die willing, drags the 
unwillmg ” 

We arc no longer “ on the eve of a great human struggle,” as 
Balzac wrote, we are in the very thick of it And Fowl's is right in 
saying that it is rfte human soul which is m revolt The soul is sick 
of this corpse-eating worship of life which humanity has celebrated 
for the last few dbousand yean 

There is an Amcncan astrologer, Dane Rudhyar, who has written 
of this change which is commg over us more lucidly and penetrat- 
m^y than any one I know of Many of his amdes appeared m 
the columns of a popular magazine devoted to astrology His 
books do not have a wide audience If wc were aware, if wc were 
m accord with the deeper movement, wc would not banish such a 
water to die pages of a cheap magazine That bis name is associated 
with the ” pscudosacncc ” of astrology is enough to make his 
utterances suspect. Such is the opnuon of educated people — and of 
the uneducated. I mention him here only to say that he secs die 
coming age as “ The Age of Plenitude.” The cdp will run over. 
It will fertilize and invigorate the whole earth, all humanity The 
scact forces contained m this golden vessel ” will be die property 
of all men. The world is not coming to an end, as so many now 
seem to fear What is coming to an end arc the fetiches, supar- 
stmons, higotncs, the stcnlc forms of worship, the unjust terms 
of social contract, which have converted the miracle of life into a 
ceremony of death. Wc have nothing to lose but the corpse of life 
The chains will fell away with the mummy which they hold fast 
to the earth. The slave docs not free himself merely by hacking 
away the shackles whidi fetter him* Once his sjnnt is hberated he 
IS fee absolutcIy--aiid forever The putrefection has to be total 
before there can be new life. Freedom has to mamfot itself at the 
roots before it can bcctimc universal 
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America, Ukc Russia, is hastening the process of putrc&ction and 
dccomposiuonu These two great peoples, like busy angel-worms, 
are tunneling through the very core of die apple m order to bring 
about, tinconsaous on their part, the vital transmognficatioii All 
unconsaouslv, they are utilizing the new forces of life for their 
own destruction Europe, ever more consaoos of begmnmgs and 
ends, IS appalled, paralyzed indeed, by the threat of extinction 
which the play of these slumbeniig Goliaths represents Europe 
IS for the consaous preservation of the old — and the timid, cautious 
trying out of the new Europe is not a sleepwalker Europe is a 
tired old man, weary of wisdom yet unable to show faith Fear and 
anxiety arc the ruling passions If Amenca is like a firuit rotting 
before It has npened, Europe is like a valetudinarian hvmg m a glass 
cage Everything that happens m the outside world is a threat 
and a menace to this fragile sdf-madc prisoner This dchcate, 
long-sufienng creatnre has experienced so many upheavals and 
catastrojAcs that the very word ^ revoktion,** die very idea of an 
" end,” makes it shudder with It docs not want to believe 

that ” Ae wmter of life is over ” It prefers tie freeze to the 
duw No doubt ICC too hates to surrender ns ngidity In working 
US ceaseless transmutations Nature does not ask permission, even of 
ICC, to break it up mto fluid elements And that, I feel, is at the 
bottom of the terror which has the European m its gnp He is 
not bang asked if he wish« to partiapatc m the new, nameless, 
tcmfymg order which is taking possesaon of Ae world If it is 
what I sense taking place m Russia,” he says, ^ if it is like what 
IS gomg on m Chma or America or kdia, then I would raAcr not 
have It” He is even ready to take hss religion scnously, he Amta 
to himsclfi if only it will avert Ac panic in his souL The idea Aat 
the new way of hfe may be a godless one, Ac idea Aat the respon- 
ability may be wrested from God and amfened upon humanity 
as a whole, only adds to his terror He sees no cause for rcjoicmg 
m Ac Aought Aat Ac new dispensation may be manV He is too 
human, yet not human cnou^ to beheve Aat auAonty Aould 
test wiA man, especially wiA **the aanmon man” He has 
witnessed revolutions from Ac top and rcvoluticms from Ac 
bottom, but no matter how Acy came about man always revealed 
himself as a beast And if you say to him, as Fowvs docs, ” Now it 
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IS the soul of man which is m revolt ^ ” it is as if you said ” God 
has become the Fiend of Creation ” He can recognize the soul m 
great works of art, he can detect its snmngs in the deeds of heroes, 
but he dare not look upon the soul as the autochthonous rebel 
situated at the very heart of die universe To him creation is order, 
and what threatens that order is of the devil But the soul aiins to 
liberate itself from every thrall, even from the harmony of 
creation The soul of art may be defined, but the soul itself remams 
tmdefinablc Wc arc not to question the direction it takes, the aims 
or the tasks it sets itself We arc to obey its dictates 

But nothing wJI prevent me from dying ot the disease 
of death, unl^ I grasp joy . 

Unless I put it m my mouth like an eternal food, hke a 
fruit that you crush between your teeth, and its juicc gushes 
deep down m your throat . 

That IS the language of the soul And this is the language of the 
soul’s own wisdom 

It IS so dear that it takes long to see 

You must know that the fire which you arc seeking 

Is the fire m your own lantern. 

And that your ncc has been cooked from the very 
bcgmnmg 

When I came to Europe I was so oveijoyed that I had escaped 
from the homeland that I longed to remain m Europe forever 

This IS my place,’’ I said, “ here is where I belong ” And then 
I found myself an Greece, whida has ever been a httic out of Europe, 
and I thought I would remain there But life seized me by the scruff 
of the neck and put me down agam m America, Because of diat 
brief sojourn m Greece, because of what happened to me there, 
I was able to say, truthfully at the time and truthfolly still, I dunk , 
** I can fed at home anywhere m the world*” For a type hke myself 
the hardest place to fed at home is home You know that, I guess, 
and perhaps you understand it It took me an infinite tune to realize 
that ” home ” is a condmon, a state of mmcL I was ever m revolt 
against places and conditions of being But when I discovered 
that ” to be at home ” was like being with God, the dread whidi 
had attadicd nsdf to the word M away It became my business, or 
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better, my pmnlege, to make at home at home It woidd 

have been easier for me to make myscif at home anywhere on 
earth, I think, than here in America I miss Europe and I yearn for 
Greece; And I am always dreammg of Tibet i feel that I am much 
more than an Amencan, I feel that I am a good European, a 
potaitial Greek, Hmdu, Russian, Chmese, and Tibetan too And 
when I read of Wales and her twenty thousand years of direct 
descent from an carher race of man, I feel like a bom Welshman 
I feel least of aU hke an Amcncan, though I am probably more an 
American than anydimg else The Amcncan m me which I adenow- 
ledge and recognize, the Amcncan vrfnch I salute, if I must put 
It t^t way, is the abongmal being, the seed and the promise, which 
took shape in “ the common man ** dedicating his soul to a new 
experiment, establishing on virgm sod “the aty of brotherly 
love” This IS not the man vAo ran away from something, but 
the man who ran towards something The man destined no longer 
to seek but to fidfitl himsdf Not rcntmaation,. but acceptance 
“ What would you say to one who comes to you with nothing i ” 
“ Throw It away ! ” 

Tbs “mondo” was used to dlustcate die thought diat “we 
must walk m even from spintual poverty if die be used as a means 
to grasp the trudi of Zen ” 

The spiritual poverty of Amenca is pcihaps the greatest m the 
world- It was not assumed to grasp the truth of 2^ fruit is a 
certamty But the Song of the Open Road is akogcdicr Amcricaii, 
and It was sung by one who was not in any sense of the world 
tmpovenshed- It sprang from the optmusm, from the mexhaustiblc 
bounty, I might say, of one who was m complete accord with life 
It completes the message of St Fnuicis of Assisi- 
Walk on * Let go ^ Cease squirming^ 

Lawrence was frightened, nay horrified, to think friat this man 
Whitman, m accepting everything, rejecting nothwg, lived with 
all his shnccs open— hke some monstrous creature of the deep 
But could there be a more salutary, comfortmg image than this 
human adrift in the stream of life f Where would you have man 
anchor e Where wotiH you have him take root t Is he not drvmely 
poised-^ the ctcftwd flux ? 
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Is there a road Trfnch eventually comes to an end t Then it is 
not the open road 

We arc such stuff as dreams are made of*' Aye, and more 
Va^y more* Life is not a dream Dreams and life mtermarry, 
and dc Nerval has made of this feet die most haunting music Dream 
and dreamer arc one But that is not the all That is not even 
cardinal. The dreamer who knows m his dream that he is dreaming, 
the dreamer who makes no divorce between the dreams he dreams 
with eyes shut and the dreams he dreams with eyes open is nearer 
to the supreme realization But the one who passes feom dream to 
life, who ceases to sleep, even m the trance, who dreams no more 
because he no longer hungers and thirsts, who remembers no more 
because he has araved at the Source, such a one is an A wakener 

My dear Lesdain, at this point I could canveaaendy bring my 
letter to a dose , it has that ** ultimate " rmg which means the end 
But I prefer to reopen it and dose on a more human and nmncdiatc 
note 

You remember diat I mentioned my Palestinian foend, BezalcI 
Schatz, and how I visit him down the road occasionally The other 
day, gomg to town (Monterey), we fell to discossn^ Ae books 
we had read and adored m our youA It was not Ae first time we 
had talked of such things* However, as he began to red off Ac 
tides of world-femocs books whidi he had read m Hebrew, his 
native tongue, I felt Aat I ought to tdl you something of all Ais, 
and Arough you Ac world 

I A^nk the first tune we opened this subject was when he dis- 
covered on my shelf Loti's Dfsenefumted Beside it was Loti's 
Jerusakm^ which he had never read, never heard o£ and he was 
cunous about it. You must know, of course, Aat we have had 
many talks about Jerusalem, Ac BAle — especially the Old Testa- 
incnt—about characters like David, Joseph, Ruth, Bsthcr, Etoid 
and so on. Sometimes we spend Ae whok evening talking about 
that strange desolate part of Ae world in which Mt Smai is located , 
sometimes it is about Ae accursed aty of Petra* or about Gaza 
Sometimes it is about Ac wondctfiil Yemenite Jews who have in 
Yemen (Arabia) one of Ae most mterestmg capitals m Ac wodd-^ 
San*a Or it may be about Ae Jews feom BolAara who settled m 
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Jerusalem ccntuncs ago aiul stiU presOTc their ongmal tongue, 
thar mannen and customs, their strange head-dress and their wond- 
rom colorful costumes Somcomes we talk about Beddehem and 
Nazaiwh, which to him arc associated with very mundane 
experiences Or it may be about Baaibcc or Damascus, both of 
wfaidi he has visited 

Eventually we always return to literature What started us off 
yesterday was Ins recollection of the first book he had ever read. 
And what do you suppose it might have been, considenng that his 
language was Hebrew and his home Jerusalem e I almost tinted 
away when I heard the name — Rjohnson Crusoe * Anoth«: very 
early one was Don Quixote^ also read m Hebrew Everything he 
read was m Hebrew— until he grew older and learned English, 
German, Frendb, Bulgarian, Italian, Russian and probably other 
tongues (Arabic he knew fix>m childhood He still swears m 
Arabic— the nchest language m the world for that, he maintains ) 
“So RMnson Ousoe was die first bode you ever read?” I 
cxdamieA " It came near bang the first fisr me, too,” 

” What about Gulbtrer*s Tntueh t You most have read that too,” 
” Of course I ” he said, ” and Jade London’s books— 

EJeft, The Call cf Ae Wild , all of them. But I remember 
Afurtm Eden paruadaiiy (So do L That iKwik studt long s&cr his 
others had Sided away Many men have confessed the same to me 
It mmt have struck home *) 

Here he began to talk about Mali Twain Ifc had read quite a 
few of hjs books too That surpnsal me I couldn’t quite concave 
of Mark Twam’s qaamt, piquant Amencancse bang rendered m 
Hebrew But apparendy it had been done successfiiHy * 

Suddenly he said , ” But there was one thick book, a very thick 
book, which I read with sheer dehght I read it two or three tunes, 
m fict . ” He had to rack his bram fijr the tuJe ” Oh yes*— 
Pkkwtds Piters I ” We checked on dm and I fenmd that at the very 
same age I was pormg over that book mysdfi Only I never got 
throt^ It I didn’t hkc it ncady as wdl as Datnd Copperfietdt 
Mtrtfft Omzadeuntt the T<de Tm Cities, or even Ohver Twist, 

* To my astomdnncnt, vdien ipakmg of Bdbit later, he coufbscd that 
diu bcKk by Siodait Lem bad given bm a better picture of Amenta than 
any of Mai Twajn*t Ihc Stockholm Royal Academy made a sumlat 
mistake in awarding the Frae to Lewis instead of Drwser* 
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“ And Alue tn Wonderland ? ” I cncA ** Did you teid that too i ** 

He couldn’t recall whether he had read it in Hebrew or not, 
but he had read it, he was certain, thoo^ m which language he 
couldn't say (Imagine trying to recall m what language you had 
read this unique book *) 

We went down the list, the names rolling off our tongues like 
maple syrup 

*^Ivanhoe**i 

“ You bet * And how I That was a great book for me Par- 
ticularly die picture of Rebecca,” I was dunking how strange 
indeed must this novel have seemed to a httlc boy m fer-off Jeru- 
salem I had the strangest feeling of gladncssr— for Sir Walter Scott, 
long dead and no longer concerned ai to where bs books m^ht 
penetrate I wondered how a boy from Pekm or Canton would 
rcaa to this book (I can never forget that Chinese student I knew 
m Pans— Tdieou, I think it was. One day, upon asking him 
if he had ever read Hamlet^ he answered ” You mean that novel 
by Jack London?”} 

lifotthoe led us into a long d^ur We could not help but Calk 
of Richard the Lion-Hearted and of Saladin. You’re the only 
American I ever heard mention Saladm’s name,” said Schatz. 
** Why arc you mimcrestied in Saladin f** I told huru "ThcArabs 
have wondcrfiil books about him,” he concluded. Yes, I 
Aou^t, but where arc they t Why aien’t we talking more about 
Sftladm t Next to Kmg Arthur, he*s the most Ammg figure 1 can 
think of 

By this time I was prepared for any tide he might menuon. 
It did not surprise me to hear that he had read The La^ of the 
Mohiams, in Hebrew, or The Arabian Ntgks (a condensed vcisioii 
for childreth— the only one I ever read *} , it Ad not surprise me 
any longer to learn that he had read Balzac, d'Annunno, Schmtzlar 
{Frauhn BZsc), Jules Verne, Zola’s Nana^ The PeasarOs of Reymmit, 
or even Jem Chnstophet though I was indeed glad to hear of this 
last. (*’ I congtamlatc you, LiHik ! Ihat must have been a wondcr- 
fiil experience.”) Ah yes, to mention that book is to summon— 
for every man and woman— some of the most soul-stirnng houn 
of yooiiln Whoever cresses the threshold of youA without having 
read Jean Clms^phe has soSered an irreparable 
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“ But wko wrote that book called The Red Rost he demanded 
“ It’s by a French author, Vm certain " It had made a deep impres- 
sion on him, apparently 

From this we skipped to Tlte Mysteries of Pans, the works of 
dc Maupassant, Sapho Tariann Je Tarascoit (which he adored), 
the strange short story or novelette by Tolstoy to which Tolstoy 
gave two endings (I know this one too, but I can’t recall the tide ) 
And then we came to Sicnkiewicz, That tmi ^ {That imi Lmcohi * 
as some Soudiemers still say Meatung : That pest * That impos- 
sible person * ”) Yes, no doubt every boy who first comes in 
contact with dm passionate Foie must exclaim That man * 
That Polish writer ' ” What a volcano he was * So Polish * If as 
boys we could have spoken with the tongue of Amid, might we 
not have rhapsodized over Sicnkicwncz as Amid did over Victor 
Hugo i Do you remember, by chance^ this astounding pass^ 
from Anud’s Journal Inthne ? let me remark, bcfcMC I quote the 
pass^c, that we had been dtscussu^ The Man Who which, 

if I am not mi^akcn, makes a more lasting impression on young 
people Aaa LesMisdrabks 

His [Hu^’s] ideal is the extraordinary, the gigantic, 
the overwhehrong, the mcommensurable His most 
characteristic words are wmiense, colossal, ettormous, huge, 
nwnstrotts He finds a way of making even child-nature 
extravagant and bizarre The only thing which seems 
unpossiDlc to him is to be natural In short, his passion 
is grandeur, bis feult is excess , Im distinguislung mark 
IS a kmd of Titanic jpower with strange disstmanccs of 
puenhty m its magnificence Where he is weakest is in 
measure^ taste, and sense of humor he fails m esprit, m 
the subtlest seme of the word • His resources arc 
inexhaustible, and age seems to have no power over him 
What an mfimte store of words, forms and ideas he cames 
about with him, and what a pile of works he has left 
behind him to mark his passage I His craptiom arc like 
those of a volcano , an<k febulous workimn that he is* 
he goes on fisrever ramng, destroying, Crmhing, and 
rcbuildmg a wodd of Ins own citation, and a world rather 
Hindoo than Hdkmc 

By a strange comodent^ our talk <rf' booja switdrcd to those 

* Probably The Bed Uiy of Atiatolc France 
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firebrands who sowed the whirlwmd--“Tamcrkne, Genghis Khan, 
Attila-'Whosc names, I discovered, were as thrilling and terrifying 
to Schatz as they arc to everyone who reads of their bloody deeds 
A coinadence, I say, because the only long passages I had marked 
m Amici were on Hugo and these three scourges Aimel records 
that he had been reading La Bantttere Bleue “ It is a Turk, Ouigour, 
who teBs the story,” he says He continues thus 
“ Genghis proclaimed himself the scourge of God, and he did m 
fact realize the vastest empire known to history, stretching fiom 
the Blue Sea to the Baltic, and fiom the vast plams of Siberia to 
the banks of the sacred Ganges ” (This is what we had been dis^ 
cussing, the &ct that a Mongol had achieved this stupendous feat ) 

” This tremendous humcane, starting firom the high Asiatic table* 
lands, fidlcd the decaying oaks and worm^aten bmldmgs of the 
whole ancient world- The descent of Ac first ydlow, flat-^ioscd 
Mongols upon Europe is a bstotical cyclone which devastated and 
purified our ThnteenA Century, and broke, at Ae two cnA of Ae 
known wodd, Arough two great Chinese walls — that which 
protected Ae ancient empire of Ac Center, and that which made a 
barrier of ignorance and superstiticm round Ac little world of 
Chnstendont Attila, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, ought to range m 
Ae memor} of mpn wiA Caesar, Charlemagne and Napoleon- 
They roused whole peoples into action, and stirred Ae depths of 
human life , they powerfiiDy afiected ethnography, Aey let loose 
nvets of blood, and renewed Ae fees of thmgs ” A few lines 
ferAcr, speaking of " Ac revilen of war [who] are like the revilcrs 
of Aundcr, storms and volcanoes,” Amid declares — and this-is a 
Imc whidi must have sunk deep m me^ for whenever I encounter 
It It resounds like a tocsin— **Catastrophcs bnng about a violent 
restoration of wjuAbnum , Acy put Ac world brutally to nght s 
It IS Aat last phrase vduch bums and scan * **They put the u^U 
hnUally io rights 

It js a long cry fiom Amiel to Ae Baron Munchausen tales and 
to Jerome K, Jerome’s Three Men tn a Boat (to sa} nothing of Ac 
dog^) Once again I was bowled over So in far-off Palestine anoAer 
young man had lat^Jied himsdf silly over this stupid bit of humor ^ 
Jerome K. Jerome m Hebrew ^ I cotddn*t get over it To Aink 
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that this atroaously fanny book— fanny only once, however 
was just as fannv ^ Hebrew * 

** You mist remember please try ^ whether you read 
Alice m WonJerhmd in Hebrew ” 

He tried, but he couldn’t Then, scrandung his head, he said 
“ Maybe I read it in Yiddish ” (Put that m your pipe and smoke it ') 

Anyway, suddenly he recalled that the ongmal publidicr of 
most of these Hebrew transkttoiis was ’‘Toshia,” somewhere 
m Poland That seemed important to him at the moment, fake 
when you suddenly recall not only the otle of a child’s book but 
the fed of the cover, the smell of the paper, the very heft of the 
volume 

Then he mformed me that practically all the Russian wnters 
had been translated into Hebrew very early ‘‘ The whole works,” 
he said I thought of China, of the days of Sun Yat-sen, when the 
same thing happened m that Celestiai kingdom And how* along 
with Dostoievsky* Tolstoy, Goricy, Chekov, Gogol and the others, 
the Chinese had swallowed Jack London and Upton Smdair It 
B a wondcr&l moment m the life of a natum when it is first mvaded 
by foreign authors (And to think that little Icdand reads more 
authors, in translation, than any country m the wodd 

Of course he had also read The Three Musketeers^ Tl^ Coiutt 
of Mottie Cnsto and The Last Days of Poinpeu, as well as Sherhek 
Holmes and Poe’s The Gold Bug Suddenly he gave me another 
warm thnll by mentioning Knut Hamsun’s name Yes, he bad 
read Hamsun, all he could lay hands on, and it was all golden 
(Pan, Htmger, VictortOt Wattdererst Segelfoss Town^ Women at the 
Pump ) Some tnies he mentioned I had never heard o£ A 
pang of regret went through me, followed immediately by a touch 
of joy, for, thought I to myself, I am still alive, I may yet find the 
way to get these unknown books of Hamsun— even if I have to 
read them m Norwtgian ! 

** I read a number of authors feom the Yiddish too,” he suddenly 
dedaxei ” Read them m trandatton* Shofem Alachcm, of course 
But better than Sholem Alachem, modi better, was Mctidcle 
Mocher-Sfanm ! ” 

” Do you remember Jacob Beur'Ami, the Jewish mAot i ” I 
adad ” Or Brad ZangwiB i ” 
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** Israel ZangwiU * ” he exclauncd in amazement 
I told him I had read Cbtidreit of the Ghetto and had seen the 
dramatization of The Mehmg Pot, of which Theodore Roosevelt 
was so enamored He shook his head in amazement 
“ I can name one book,” I said, ” that I Bet )ou never read in 
Hebrew ” 

” What's that > ” 

** Tlie Rivet m Grattdfailier s Neck ^ ” 

” You got me there,” he gnnned Then, to get even with me, 
he countered ”I know one book youve never read It was the 
most wonderful book of all to me Manones of the House of Dautd 
It was in many volumes, eight or ten at least ” 

”Wc ou^t to have a drink on dwt one,” I suggested But 
instead we got off on the subject of the ” lamcdvovnifc ” According 
to kgend, ** there are m the world not less than tbirty-six (tanted-vav) 
righteous persons in every generation upon whom the Shdenu 
(God's radiance) rests ” 

After this detour we came back to a book which he had spoken 
of several tunes before and always with the same passionate enthu- 
siasm It^ehorg, by a German named Kellermann ” He also wrote 
The Tuftnel, a fesanaong thing I k Jules Vane, don't forget that * ” 
he shouted ” Maybe I haven't spelled it right, but it sounds like 
that— Ingeborg or Ingefiiir^ It was a love story And what a love 
story ^ Like that book Site you're always talking about ” 

” 111 make a search for it,” I promised “ Here, write the name 
down for me m my notebook ” He wrote it down beside Robinson 
“ Kniso ” and ” Baalzac” and “ Zenkewitz ” (English spelling soil 
baffles him There's no logic m it, he insists, and he’ s damned right) 
” if you ever write anything about all this,” he said, ” don't 
overlook Joseph Fbmms It's a thick book about the last days of 
the Jews ” 

But It was about Narctsse et Goldmuttdsn Hebrew, of course— 
that we dwelt on at great length in. English, for some cunous 
reason, it is called Death and the Lover I had come upon this book 
of Hermann Hesse only a few years ago It is one of those books 
which profoundly afect the artist There is magic in it and great 
wisdom ” Life wisdom,” as D H. Lawrence would say It is hke 
a "cadenza” to the metaphysics of art It is also “a heavenly 
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discourse ** earned on in the lotver octaves It cclcbnites the pain 
and the tnunph of art To mi friend Schatz, who had witnessed 
the revival of art m Palestine, who had been direct!) imphcated 
through his fathers activities, it had made an enormous appeal, 
naturall\ Whoever reads this book must c\pencnce in himself a 
great revival of the eternal truth of art 
Under die spell of Narasse et GcfJmuttd we rambled on— about 
Jerusalem past and present, about the Arabs and how wonderfiil 
the) are when ■you know them intimately, about the banana 
grove near Jcncho which his father once owned together with 
the Grand Mofh, about the yeraemtes agam and their mcompanblc 
way?, and finally about his father, Boris Schatz, who had founded 
the Bezalcl School of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem and who taught 
his stm all the arts, even as m days of old. Here he repeated Ac 
anecdote about how his faAcr suttreeded m gettmg the first piano 
into Palestine This htdc story^ so picaresque m its details, reminded 
me of one of Cendrars’ exotic passages (in Bourlm^uert I bcheve) 
wfaerem he deenbes derwn to Ae last detail and wiA all Ae resources 
of his amazmg clavier Ac Aousand and one aiticfcs of commerce 
(pianos included) which, loaded on the backs of beasts, gods and 
men, appeared one day over Ac ndge of Ac Andes ^ “was Acn 
in some remote SouA American village) and were tranqiortod 
slowly, tantaimngly, from mommg to dusk, to sea level To me 
this passage has Ae flavor of a myrstenous sunburst* the great 
burning orb becomes metamorphosed into a huge cornucopia 
shedding not heat but an assortment of Ae most mcon^ous 
objects imagmable, emptied finally by some supcr-gravitatioual 
Knss Krmgle— m Ac midst of nowhere * 

In all these discussions Ae magic name for me is Jencho For 
Schatz, Jencho is a beautiful wmter resort below sea level, to which 
one descends from Jerusalem as on a toboggan Adc For me it is 
not only the wralls ” and Ae sound of Ae trumpet but an incon- 
spicuous vdJage on Long Island, whiAcr, foUowing the Jcncho 
Turnpike, I would race at top speed from Jamaica m preparatrem 
for a workout wiA one of Ae 6mous six-day bike riders. How 
difierent arc Ac assoaatioos of names for different mAvidcals ! 
I hardly dare tell you, for example, what Schatz associates wiA 
Ac name Bethlehem f ‘ Always ahvc "wiA whores * **) 
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One of the lasting ixnpressioni^ I shall retam of Palestine is his story 
about the man who made Hebrew a hving language once agam* 
Doubtless there is always a “first one’* where the revival of a 
dead language is concemedL But who stops to thmk of that fint 
man m connection with Basque, Gaehc, Welsh and such ward 
tongues f (Perhaps these were never wholly “ dead ”) However, 
It was m our own generation Aat Hebrew was revrved — and 
through the simple act of a man teaching it to his four-year-old 
son. Unquestionably there had been much talk of revivmg it before 
this celebrated moment It remamed, however, for someone to 
put words into practice Such an event is always in the nature of 
a miradc 

There is a sequel to tbs event, a htde anecdote vdneh Schatz 
rdates with rchsh> that I cannot omiL It is about a member of 
the femous Habima troupe who, amving for the first time in 
Palestine, from Russia, where Hebrew was spoken only on the 
stage (and in the synagogue), suddenly hears the urchins in the street 
cursing and swearing m the ancient tongue “ Now I know that 
It IS a hvmg language * ** he exdaimcd I mention this to remark 
diat every tune a language is revitalized it is dirough the adoption 
and incorporation of the vulgar elemaits of that tongue Everything 
IS nourished firom the roots 

“ Tell me, LiBik/' I asked as we were ncanng home, “ why did 
your frther name bs school Bezatel ? Ehd he name it after you or 
were you named after the school » ” 

He laughed “ Yon know that it means ‘ m the shadow of God,’ 
of course But that is merely its Uterai meaning ” He paused and 
a glowing smiic spread over bs free Suddenly he burst into 
Hebrew He went on and on — ^Iike an incantation it sounded 

“ What are you domg e ** I asked 

“ I’m rcatmg some verses from Exodus — about Bezalel He was 
the first sculptor, didn’t you know that > He was more than that, 
really The first artist, you might say Read your Bible ^ Fmd die 
part about the Ark of the Covenant It’s up your street It’s daboratc, 
pocuc, precise and never-endmg 

Next morning I did as he had urged And the first mention I 

* Eliwcr Bca-Yehuda, also complied the first Hebrew dicdonary, 

contdnmg about 50,000 words 
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foond of our cher Bezakcl was m Chapter 31 of Exodta, which 
begins thus 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 

Sec, I have called by name Bezaled the son of Un, the son 
of Hur, of the tnbe of Judah , 

And I have j&lled him with the spint of God, m wisdom, 
and m understanding, and m knovdedge, and m all manner 
of workmanship, 

To devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, 
and m brass, 

And in cutting of stones, to set them, and m carvmg of 
timber, to work m all maimer of workmanship 

I read on and on, about the bmlding of the tabernacle, about 
the Ark of the testimony, about the altar of burnt offering, about 
keepang the Sabbath holy, about the wntmg of God graven upon 
the tables And I came upon the verse m Chapter 3^ (Exodus) 
which reads “Take ye ftota amot^ you an ofemg unto the 
Lord ’ whosoever is of a wilhng heart, let him bnng it, an offering 
of die Lord , gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and 
scsurlct, and fine Imcn, and goat*s hair, and rams' skins dyed red, 
and badgers* dans, and shittim wood, and oil for the hght, and 
spices for anomtmg oil , ** As I read on and on I got drunk 
with the music of the words, for it is mdeed intricate and elaborate, 
precise and poetic, fugitive and fixed, all this about the cumnng 
workmanship of Bezalcd and Bis “ collaborators ** And as I sat 
there deep in reverie, I bethought me how deep was the vision of 
Boris Schatz, the Either of Batalcl, and with what loving patience, 
widi what heroic perseverance he labored to make the sons of 
Israel capable, wise and cunning in the use of all the crafis, all the 
arts, even the art of Juval I saw that his son had imbibed this 
knowledge and wisdom, this ability to devise cunoos works, even 
fiom die cradle And I whispered to myself “ Blessed be thy 
name, Bezalel, for xt is written mm the very covenant between as ^ ** 
And now, my dear Pietrc Lesdam, this as really the end ! In 
joumeymg bade to the early bodes we have come at last to the 
Book of Books, to the Adc and the Covenant Here let us vest m 
peace and contentment 


Henry Miuer 


May Mht 1950 


Your fiicnd. 
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READING IN THE TOILET 

There is one theme connected with the reading of books which 
I think worth dweilmg on since it involves a habit which is wide- 
spread and about which, to my knowledge, httle has been wntten — 
I mean, reading m tlte toilet As a youngster, m search of a safe place 
wherem to devour the forbidden classics, I sometimes repaired to 
the toilet Since that youthful period I have never done any reading 
in die toilet Should I be in seardi of peace and qmet I take my book 
and go to the woods I know of no better place to read a good 
book than an the depths of a forest Preferably by a running stream 
I immediately hear objections “ But we are not aU as fortunate 
as you ^ We have jobs, wc travel to and from work m crowded 
trams, buses, subways , we have hardly a minute to call our ovm ” 
I was a ^ worker ” myself right up to my thirty-third year It was 
m dus early penod that I did most of my reading I read under 
difficult conditions, always I remember getting the sack once when 
I was caught reading Nietzsche instead of editing the mad order 
catalogue, which was then my job How lucky I was to have been 
fired, when I think of it now Was not Nietzsche vasdy more 
important in my hfc than a knowle^e of the mad order business > 
For four sohd years, on my way to and from the offices of the 
Everlasting Portland Cement Co, I read the '‘heaviest” bools 
I read standing up, squeezed on all sid« by straphangen like m^'self 
I not only read during diesc tnps on the El,” I memonzed long 
passages from dicsc too-too-sohd tomes. If nothing more, it was 
a valuable cxcrasc m the art of concentration At this job I often 
wodeed late into the night, and usually without eating lunch— ^ 
not because I wanted to read during my lunch hour but because 
I had no money for lunch Evenmgs, as soon as I had gulped down 
my meal I left the house to join my pals In those years, and for 
many a year to com^ I rarely slept more than four or five hours a 
night, Yet I did a vast amount of reading And, I repeat, T read 
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— for rae, at Icaj.t — the most difficult books, not the easiest ones 
I never read to kill time I seldom read m bed, unless I was mdisposcd, 
or pretending to be ill m order to «ijoy a bnef vacation As I look 
back It seems to me I was always reading m an uncomfortable position 
(Which IS the way most writers wnte and most painters paint, I 
find ) But what I read soaked through The pomt is, if I must 
stress It, that when I read I read with undivided attention and with 
all the faculties I possessed When I played it was the same thing 

Now and then I would go of an evenmg to the public hbrarv 
to read That was hkc taking a seat in heaven Often, on leaving 
the hbrary, i would say to myself **Why don’t you do this 
oftcttcr » ” The reason I did not, of course, was that life came 
between One often sa)s “ life” when one means pleasure or an> 
foolish distraction 

From what I have gleaned through talks with intimate fhends, 
most of the reading which is done m the toilet is idle reading The 
digests, the picture magazi n es, the senals, detective stones, thnllers, 
all the tag ends of literature, these are what people take to the 
toilet to read Some, I am told, have bookracks in die toilet Their 
reading matter awaits them, so to speak, as it does in the dentist’s 
office Amazmg widi vdiat avidity people comb through the 
** reading matter,” as it is caDed, which is piled high in the waitmg 
rooms of professional people Is it to keep their mmds off the painful 
ordeal ahead > Or is it to make up for lost time, ^ to catch up,” 
as they say, with curroit events > My own limited observations 
tcE me that these individuals have already absorbed more than 
their share of current events i c war, acadents, more war, 
disasters, war again, murders, more war, suicides, war again, bank 
robberies, war, and again war, hot and cold Undoubtedly these 
are the same individuals who keep the radio going most of the day 
and night, who go to the movies as often as possible — where they 
get more firesh news, more ” current events” — and who buy 
television sets for their children All to be informed * But what 
do they really know that is wordi knowing about these dreadfully 
in^)ortant> woild-shakmg events^ 

People may insist that they devour the papers or glue their cars 
to the radio (sometimes both at once m order to keep abreast 
of world doings, but that is a sheer delusion. The truth is that the 
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momeat Acse sorry mdinduals axe not acmrc, not busy, tbey 
become aware of an awesome, nckemng cmptme» m themselves 
it doesn't matter much, fiankly, on what pap they feed, just o long 
as they can avoid coming fecc to face with themsdves To meditate 
on the issue of Ae day, or even on one's personal problems, is the 
last thing tie normal mAvidual wants to do 

Even in Ac toilet, where you would think it unnecessary to 
do anything, or to thtfjk anything, where once during Ae day at 
least one js alone wiA himself and whatever happais happens 
automatically, even this moment of bliss, for it u a minor sort of 
bliss, has to be broken by concentration on printed matter EaA 
one, I assume, has his own &vontc kind of reading matter for the 
privacy of Ae toilet Some wade through long novds, oAcxs read 
only Ac fluffiest, fiimsifist crap And some, no doubt, just turn 
Ac pages and dream. One wonders— what sort of dreams do they 
dream » WiA '^lat are Aeir Aeams tmged » 

There are mothers who will tell you that only in Ae toilet do 
they get Ac chance to react Poor mothers ^ Life is indeed hard 
on you Aese days Yet, compared to Ae mothers of fifty yean ago, 
you have a Aousand times more opportumty for selfdevclopment 
In your complete arsenal of labor-saving devices you have what 
was lacking even to Ac empresses of olA If it was really time '' 
)ou were eager to save, m acquiring all Aese gadgets, then you 
have been cruelly decavci 

There are Ac children, of course * When all oAer excuses fell, 
there arc always — Ac children I ” You have kmdergartens, play- 
grounds, bAy-^sitters, and God knows vAat all You give Ac lads 
a nap afijer lunch and you put Acm to bed as early as you possibly 
can, all according to approved “modem" meAods. Breft you 
have as htdc to do wiA your young as possible They get chminated, 
just like Ae oious housAold chores All m Ae name of sacnoc 
and effiaency 

(** Francais, encore un tout pent effort , * ”) 

Yes, dear moAcrs, we know that however much you do Acre is 
always more waiting to be done. It is true that your job is never 
finished- Whose is, I wonder ? Who rests cm Ae SevenA Day, 
except God i Who looks upon has work, wAcn it « terminated, 
and finA it good ? Only Ac Creator, appaiendy 
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I wonder sometimes if these consacntiom mothers who arc 
always complammg that their work b never finished (an m\erted 
form of scif-praisc), I wonder, as I say, do diey ever thmk to take 
with them to the toilet, not reading matter, but the little jobs which 
they have left undone » Or, to put it another way, does it ever occur 
to them, I wonder, to sit and meditate upon their lot during diese 
preaous moments of complete privacy 5 Do they ever, m such 
moments, ask the good Lord for strength and courage to continue 
m Ac paA of martyrdom » 

How Ad our poor impoverished and woefully handicapped 
ancestors ever accomplish all Acy Ad, is vAat I often wonder Some 
moAers of old, as we knowfirom Ac lives of great men, managed to 
do a powerful lot of reaAng despite these grave “handicaps " Some 
of Acm, it would almost seem, had time for everything Not onl} 
Ad they take care of Aeir own children, teach them all they knew, 
nurse them, feed Acm, dean Aem, play wiA them, make Aar 
doAcs (and sometimes Ae material too), not only did Acy waA 
and iron everybody’s doAcs, but some at least also managed to 
give Aar husbands a hand, espedaSy if Acy were plam country folk 
Countless are Ac big and little things our forbears did unaided — 
before ever Acre were labor-^ving devices, timc-savmg devices, 
before Acre were short cuts to knovdedge, before Acre were 
kmdcigartens, nurseries, recreation centres, welfare wo Acts, moving 
pictures and Federal r Aef bureaus of all kinds 

PeAaps Ac moAcrs of our great men were also adActed to 
reading m Ac toilet If so, it is not commonly known. Nor have 
I read that omnivorous readers— like Macaulay, Saintsbury and 
RAny de Gourmont, for exampfe — cultivated this habit I rather 
suspect that these Gargantuan readers were too active, too mtent 
on the goal, to waste time m this fashioru The very feet that they 
were such prodigious readers would indicate that Aar attention 
was always onAvided It is true, we hear of bibliomaniao who read 
wink eating or vAiIc walking , perhaps some have even been abk 
to read and talk at Ac same time There is a breed of men vAo 
cannot resist reading whatever fells wiAm range of Aar eyes , 
dwy will read literally anything, even A; tost and Found notices 
m Ac newspaper They arc obsessed^ and wc can only puy Acm, 

A picoe of sound advice at Ais juncture may not be amiss. If 
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your bowels refuse to function, consult a Chinese herb doctor ^ 
Don’t read m order to divert your mmd from the business at hand 
What the autonomic system likes, what it responds to, is thorough 
concentration, whether upon eating, sleeping, evacuating or what 
}ou will If )ou can’t eat, can't sleep, it’s because something is 
bodienng ) ou Something is “ on your mind ’’—where it shouldn’t 
be, in other words The same is true of the stool Bad your mind 
of everything but the business at hand Whatever )ou do, tackle 
it with a ftce mind and a clear conscience Tliat’s old advice and 
sound The modem way is to attempt several things at one and 
the same time, m order to make the most of one’s time,” as it is 
said This is thoroughly unsound, unhygicmc, and incfiectual 
Bjtsy does tt / ” Take care of the little thmgs and the big ones will 
take care of themselves ” Everyone hears diat as a duli Few ever 
practice it 

If It IS of vital importance to feed body and mind, it is of equal 
importance to ehmmatc from body and mmd what has served 
the purpose What is imused, “hoarded,” becomes poisonous 
That’s plam horse sense It follows, therefore, as the night the day 
that if you go to the toilet to climmate the waste matter which 
has accumulated m your system, you are domg yourself a disservice 
by utilmng these preaous moments in filling )our mind wnth 
“ crap ” Would you, to save tunc, think of eating and dnnking 
while using the stool* 

If every moment of life is so very preaous to you, if you insist 
on reasoning to yourself that it is no negligible portion of one’s life 
which IS spent m the toilet each day— some people prefer the 
“ W C ” or “ the John ” to toilet — then ask } ourself when reaching 
foi your favonte reading matter “Dn I tteed ths^ Why?^^ 
(Cigarette smoken often do just this when trying to break the habit , 
so do alcohohes It’s a stratagem not to be despised,) Supposing— 
and this is supposing a good deal ^ — that you arc one who reads 
only the “ world’s best htcrature ” on the stool Even so, I say it 
will pay to ask yourself Do I med ths ^ Let us assume that it is 
Tlte Dtvme Comedy which you are gomg to resist reading Suppose 
that instead of reading this great dassic you meditated on what 
httic you had read of it, or on what you had heard about it Tim 
would mark a slight improvement It would be stiH better, however, 
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not to medicate on Utcraturc at all but simpl> to keep your mind, 
as wdl as >onr bowels, open If you must do somethmg, why not 
offer up a silent prayer to the Creator, a prater of thanks that vour 
bowels still functioa ® Thmk what a plight \ou would be m if dac> 
were paralyzed * It takes little time to offer up a prayer of dns 
sort, and with it goes the advantage of bong able to take Dante out 
m the sunhght, where }ou can commune with him on more equal 
terms I am certain that no author, not even a dead one, is flattered 
by assoaatmg his work with the drainage system Not even scato- 
logical works can be eiyoyed to the fullest m the water doset It 
takes a genume coprophihst to make the most of such a situation. 

Having said some harsh things about the modem mother, what 
of the modem father > I will confine myself to the Amcncan father, 
because I know him best This spcacs of pater familias, we know 
only too well, looks upon himself as a skve-dnven, unappreaated 
wretch In addition to providing the luxuncs, as well as the neces- 
sities, of life, he does his utmost to keep to the background as much 
as possible. Should be have an idle minute or two, he believes it 
his duty to wash dishes or smg die baby to sleep Sometun© he 
so thriven, so hamed, so abused, that when his poor overworked, 
andemounshed, lacklustre wife lodes herself in the toilet — or 
“ the John ” — for an hour on end he is about ready to break down 
the door and murder her on the spot 

Let me recommend the following procedure, when such a cnsis 
occurs, to these poor devils who arc at a loss to know what thar 
true r6le is Let us say she has been “ in there " a good half hour 
She IS not constipated, she is not masturbating, and she is not making 
henclf pretty’- ** Then what in hell ts she doing tn there ^ ” Careful 
now ^ I know how it is when you get to talking to yourself Don’t 
let your temper get Ac best of y ou Just try to imagmc that, sitting 
m Acre on Ae stool, is the woman you once loved so madly that 
nothing would do but hitch up wiA her for life Don’t be jealous 
of Dante, Balzac, Dostoievsky, if Aesc be the shades she is com- 
mumcatmg wiA m Acre ’’ Maybe shes reading dte Bible / She s 
been in there long enough to have read Ac whole of Dcutcrcaaomy-*’ 
Iknow I know how you fed But tt’s not Ac Bifcfc Ac’s reading, 
and you know it. It’s probably not The Possessed eiAcr, nor 
Seraphfta, nor Jeremy Tavlor’s Hb/y Living Could be Gone with 
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the Wind But what matter i The thmg is— bdicve me, brodicr, 
It’s always the thing ^ — to try a different tack Try questions and 
answen Like this, for example 
“What are you doing in Acre, darlmg > ” 

“Reading” 

“ What, may I ask > ” 

“ About the Battle of the Marne ” 

(Pretend not to be fezed by this Continue i) 

“ I Aought perhaps you were brushing up on your Spanish ” 

“ What was that, dear t ” 

“ I said— is It a good yam t ” 

“ No, It’s bonng ” 

“ Let me get you something dsc*’* 

“ What’s Aat, dear i ” 

“ I said — ^would you like a cool drmk vdnlc you’re w^hag through 
that stuff ’ ” 

“What stuff t” 

“ The Batdc of Ae Marne ” 

“ Oh, I finished that Fm on something else now ” 

“ Darlmg, do you need any reference books > ” 

“ You bet I do Fd like an abridged Actionary— Webster’s, if 
you don’t mmd” 

“ Mmd ^ It’s a pleasure I’ll fetch you Ae unabndgeA" 

“ No dear* Ac abndg^ will do It’s easier to hold ” 

(Here run up and down, as if searching for Ac Actionary ) 
“Darling, I can’t find ciAer the abndged or Ae unabndged 
WA Ac encydopscAa do ? What is it you’re looking for — a 
word, a date, or ? ” 

“ Dearest, 'wAat Fm really looking for is peace and quiet” 

“ Yes, dear, of course FH just dear Ae table, wash Ae dishes, 
and put Ae chilAcn to bed Then if you hkc I’ll read to you* Fve 
just discovered a wonderful book on Nostradamus ” 

“ You’re so Aoughtful, dear But Fd raAcr just go on reading ” 
Reading whati^’ 

“It’s called The Memoirs of Marshal JoJfie, wiA a foreword by 
Napoleon and a detailed study of Ae major campaigns by a professor 
of miKtary strategy- — Acy don’t give his name ^ — at West Point 
Does At^ answer your question, dearest e ” 
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Perfectly 

(At this pomt }ou make for the axe in the woodshed. If Acre is 
no woodshed, invent caie Make a noise wiA \our teeth, as if vou 
were grinding the axe — ^hke Mmutten in Mystenes ) 

Here is an alternative suggestion When Ae is not looking place 
a copy of Balzac’s AhotU Cathenne de Media m the water closet 
Put a marker at page 169 and underscore Ae following passage 

The Cardinal had just found himself deceived by 
Cathenne The crafty Italian had seen m Ae younger 
branA of Ae Royal Family an obstacle she could use to 
Aeck Ac pretensions of Ae Guises , and, m spite of Ac 
counsel of Ae two Gondis, wAo advised her to leave 
Ae Guises to act wiA what violence they could against 
Ac Bourbons, she had, by warmng Ac Queen of Navarre, 
brought to nought Ae plot to seize B< 5 am concerted by Ae 
Guises wiA Ae King of Spam As this State secret was 
known only to thansdves and to CaAcrmc, Ae Pnnccs 
of Lorraine were assured of her betrayal, and Acy wished 
to send her back to Florence , but to secure proo6 of 
Cathenne s treachery to the State — the House of Lorraine 
was Ae State — the Duke and Cardinal had just made her 
pnvy to their scheme for makmg away wim Ac King of 
Navarre 

The advantage of giving her a text like Ais to wrestle wiA is 
that It will take her mind completely off her houshold dunes and 
put her in a 6ame of mmd to discuss history, prophecy or symbolism 
wiA you for Ac rest of Ae evening She may oven be tempted to 
read the introduction written by George Samtsbury, one of Ae 
world’s greatest readen, a virtue or vice which Ad not prevent him 
from wntmg tcAous and superfluous prefaces or mtroductions to 
other people's works 

I coulA of course, suggest other absoAmg books, notably one 
called Nature and Mm, by Paul Wass, a professor of philosophy 
and a Icgiaan, not of Ac first water merdy, but of the “ waters 
reghttenzed,” a ventnloqmst able to twist Ae brains of a rabbinical 
punAt mto a Gordian knot One read at random in this work 
and not lose a shred of his distdlated logic EveryAmg has b<an 
predigested by Ae auAon The text is comprised of nothing but 
pure Aought Here is a sample, from Ae scetton on “ Inference ” . 
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A ncccbai) lufcrcHCc differs from a contingent one m 
that the jffcmisc alone suflSccs to warrant the conclusioii 
In a ncccssarv inference there is only a logical relation 
between premise and conclusion , there is no pnnaplc 
which provides content for the conclusion Such an 
m&rence is derivable from a contingent inference h\ 
treating the contingent pnnaplc as a premise. C S Pierce 
seems to have been the £rst to discover this truth * Let 
the premises of any argument/ he said, * be denoted b) 

P, the condosion by C, and the prmaple by L Then if 
the whole pnaapk be expressed as a premise the argumoit 
will become L and P * , C But this new argument 
must also have its pni^pfc which may be denoted by 
U Now, as L and P Supposing them to be true), contam 
all that IS requmte to oetenmne the probable or necessary 
truth of C, they contain V Thus V must be contained 
m Ac pnnaplc, whether expressed m the prcimse or not 
Hence cvcr> argument has, as portion of its pnnaplc, a 
catain prmaple which cannot be dunmated from its 
prmaple. SuA a prmaple ma) be termed a hgtcal prwi- 
apk* Every pnnaplc of inference, Pierce’s observation 
makes dear, contains a logical pnnaple by which one 
can rigorously proceed from a premise and the ongmal 
pnncmle to the condusiom Anv result m nature or mind, 
therefore, is a necessary ccmsequence of some antecedent 
and of some course which starts from that antecedent 
and temunates m that result * 

The reader may wonder why I have not su^ested Hegd’s 
Phenomenology of Mmdy which is the acknowledged cornerstone of 
the whole nutcracker suite of intellectual hocus-pocus, or Wittgen- 
stein, Korzybsb, Gurdjicff fie Co Whv not, indeed ^ Why not 
Vaihmger’s Philosophy of As If ^ Or The Alphabet by David 
Dtrmgcr i Why not The Nmety^Ftve Theses of Luther or Sir 
Walter Rakigh's Prfhee to the History of tlw World > Why not 
Miltoffs Areop^nm ^ AB lovdy books So edifying, so instructive 
Ah me, if our poor American poiet fmtltas were to take this 
problem of reading in the toilet to heart, if he were to give senous 
though to the most effective means of breakup this habit, what a 
list of books might he not devise fcr Five-Foot Pnvy Shdf ! 
Wxffi a lit& mgemnty he would manage other to cure has wife 
of the habit or break her mind m the process* 

♦ Ntfftireiwrf Alim, by Paid Wws; Ha!iryHoitacCo,KwY<Hk,i947 
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It he 1^crc truly ingenious he might dunk up a substitute for thi^ 
peituaous reading habit He might, for example, line tie 'walk 
of the watterre,” as the French call it, with paintings How pleasant 
soothing, leniQve and eduuUioml, while answering the call of Nature, 
to let the eye roam over a few dtoice masterpieces of ait * For a 
starter— Romneys Gainsborou^ Watteau, Dah, Grant Wood, 
Soutine, Breughel the Elder and the Albnght broduccs (Works 
of art, incidentally, are no affiront to the autonomic systenu) Or, 
if her taste did not run m these directions, he could line the walk of 
the ** watteire ” with Saturiity Ev0ttff£ Pest covers or die covers of 
Time, than i^nch nothing could be more “ basic-banc,” to use the 
language of duncacs Or he might, m his ofif-moments, busy 
himself embroidermg in many colored silks a <pzmt motto to be 
hung at the level of her eyes when she takes her accustomed place 
in the ** watterre,” a motto sudi as . Hbuie is wherev^ you kimg your 
hat This, since it involves a moral, ought captivate her m ways 
unimagmable. Who knows, it mig^ &ce her feom the doymg 
dutches of the stool m record tune ! 

At this pomt I think it important to mention die fea that soencb 
fcajust discovcieddiec&acy.ticdieiapcutic efficacy, of Lo^ Ihe 
Sunday supplements are hill of this subject. Next to Dianetics, the 
Hymg Saucers and Cybernetics, is is appapccndy the great discovery 
of Ac age. Ihefea that even psychiatrists now recognize the validity 
of love gives die ttamp of approval vdmi (seemingly) Jesus the 
Chnst, The Light the World, was unable to provide. Modie», 
now awakened to this mditctable feet, will no longer have a proUem 
m deahng with their childten, nor, ^ ipso ficto,^ m dealing with 
tbcir husbands Wardens wiU be emptying the pnsorn of their 
uwnates ; geuetals will be ordering their men to throw away their 
arms Ihe miUeamum is just around the comer. 

Ncvcrdiekss, and despite the approach of the mdlcnmum, human 
faang ;5 will soil be obliged to repair to die water doset daily 'Ihcy 
will soil be confiontod with the proUcm of how to use dm toot 
spoat therein most profitably Hus problem ts vutnally a meta* 
physical cmc. To give oneself up coinplctdy to dw emptymg of 
one^s faowds would, at first Uush, seesn dse easiest and die most 
natural thing m the wodi To pct&um das function Nature asks 
itodnng of us but comiJcte abeyance. The only collaborati<m sfae 
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d«m3ttds IS the wiUmgness on our part to let go Etidently the 
wtea designing the human organism, realized that it 
were better for os if oertam fimcticais were allowed to take care of 
diMnsdTCs , It IS only too obvious that if such vital functions as 
breathing, sfccping. defecatmg were left to our disposition, some of 
us would ocase to breathe, sleep, or go to the toilet There are 
pfentv of people, and they arc not all m the asylum cither, who see 
no reason win we diould cat, sleep, breathe or defecate They not 
oal\ question die laws which govern the universe, they question 
the intelligence of thar own organism* They ask svhy, not to know, 
but to render absurd what is beyond their limited intelligence to 
grasp. They look upon the demands of the body as so much tune 
wasted How thm do they spend their timc^ these supenor bongs } 
Arc they completely at the service of mankind ? Is it because there 
IS so much good work ” to do that they cannot sec the seme of 
spending tune eating, drinking, sleeping and defocatmg ^ It would 
indeed be interesting to know what these people mean when they 
speak of “ wasting tune 

Tunc, tune I have often wondered, if suddenly we were 
all privileged to function perfectly, ^rfiat we would do widi our tune 
For Ac moment we think of perfect fiincuomng wc can no longer 
ictam Ae unage of society as it is now constituted We spend 
Ae grater part of our life m contending against maladjustments 
of afl sorts , cverydung b out of whack, torn the human body to 
the body politic Assuming Ac smooA functioning of Ac human 
body, wiA Ae correlative smooA functioning of ^ social body, 
I ask “ What would we do wi A our tunc i ” To limit Ac probkm 
for Ac moment to one phase only— try, I beg you, to 
imagine what books, what sort of books, one would Aen consider 
necessary or wiorA while ^ving tunc to Hie moment cme studies 
Ac reading problem from Ais angle almost Ac whole of htcraturc 
falls away Wc read now, as I see it, primarily for Aese reasons 
one, to get away fiom ourselves , two, to arm ourselves against 
real or imaginary dangers , Atcc, to ** keep up ” wtA our neighbors, 
ortoimprcss Acm, oneand Aesame Amg, four, toknowwhatis 
gwag on m Ac world ; fivc» to enjoy omsdves, which means to 
be sdmtilated to grcatjcr, kghec activity and tkher bang Other 
rcasois be added, but these five appear to me to be Ae prm- 
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cipal onciF — and I luvc given them in the order of their atrret t 
importance, if I know mv fellow man It does not take much 
reflection to conclude that, if one were right with himself and all 
was well with the world, onh the last reason, the one which holds 
least swa\ at present, wrould be vahd The others would fade awa\ , 
becaiKc there would be no reason for their c'ostcnce And even the 
last-named, given the ideal conditions mentioned, would have little or 
no hold over us There are, and always have been, a few rare 
mdividuals who no longer have need of books, not even ** holy ” 
books And these are prcosely the enlightened, the awakened 
ones Ihey know' full well what is going on m the world They' 
do not regard hfe as a problem or an ordeal but as a pnvilcgc and a 
blessing They seek not to fill thcmscKes with knowledge but with 
wisdom Thev arc not nddlcd with ftar, anxicts, ambition, en\a, 
greed, hatred or rivalry They arc deeply mvolved, and at the same 
time detached. They eiyoy cvetydnng they do because they par- 
tiapate directly They have no need to read sacred books or act in a 
holy way because they see life whole and arc themselves thoroug^y 
vvholc — and thus everything to them is whole and holy 
How do these mtque initviduals spettd thetr time "> 

Ah, there have been many answers given to this ejuerv, many 
And the reason why th^e have been many answers is because 
whoever is able to put such a question to himsdf has a difierent 
type of unique ** individual m mmd Some view these rare 
individuals as passing that hfe in prayer and meditation ; some 
see them moving in the nndst of hfe^ performing any and all tasks, 
but never making themselves conspicuous But no matter how one 
looks upon these rare souk, no matter how much or how htdc 
disagreement there may be as to the validity or die efficacy of their 
way of life, one quahty these men have in common, one which 
<hstmguidics them utterly from the rest of mankind and gives the 
key to their personality, their raison d’Stre tltey Jme oK twte 
oii thdr lumds ^ These men are never in a hurry, never too busy 
to resfKmd to a call The problem of time is simply nonenstent 
for them* They hvc m die moment and dicy are aware that each 
moment IS an etexmty Evci^other typeofmdmdualtiat weknow 
puts limits on Im free ** time These other men have nothing 
but firce tune 
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If I could give \ou a thought to take with you daily to the water 
dosct> it would be ' “ Meditate on free tune ^ Should this thought 
bear no frtnt, then go badt to your books* )our magazines, your 
newspapers, your digests, yonr comic stops, your thnllcr-dillers 
Arm yoursdves, mfbrm yourselves, prepare yourselves, amuse 
yoondve, forget yourselves, divide yourselves And when you 
have done all these thmgs (mdnding Ac burnishing of gold, as 
Cemum recommends), ask yourselves if you are stronger, wiser, 
happier, nobler, more contented bemgs I know you will net be, 
but that IS for yuu to discover . 

It IS a cunous thing, but the best kmd of water closct—accordmg 
to Acmcdicos— IS one m which ody an equiKbrist could manage to 
read. I refer to the kind one folds m Europe, France especially, and 
wbch makes the ordinary Amencan toonst qtiaE There as no 
scat, no bowl, just a hole m die floor wiA two foo^ads and a hand^ 
rad on esihcr side for support. One doesn’t sit, oi^ squats (Ees 
vraies chiottcs, quoi !) In Aese quamt -retreats tile Aought of 
reading never enters mc& head One wants to get done wiA it as 
so<ai as possible — and not get one’s feet wet * We Amencans, 
through da^umng whatever has to do wiA the vital functions, 
end up by making ** Ac John " so attractive that we linger there 
long afier we have doms our business The combmatioii of toilet- 
aaAbaA is to usjust ducky To take a baA in a separate part of Ae 
house would stoke os as absurd It might not seem so to people 
wiA tody dehcatc snsceptibAdcs. 

BraJi . A few moments ago I was takmg a nap outdoors m 
a heavy fog It was a light sleep broken by the buzzmg of a torpid 
fly. in one of my fitfril starts, half-asleep half^wake. Acre came to 
me Ac remembrance of a dream, or to be exact, Ac fragment of a 
dream Jt was an old, oM Aeam, and a very wonderful one, which 
comes badk to me — ^in jarts — again and agam At times it comes 
back so vividly, even Aough Arougb a chmk, Aat I doubt if it 
ever was a dream. And then I begm to rack my bram to recall 
Ac tide of a senes of books whiA 1 once kept safety hidden away 
m a htde vault At Ais present moment dw nature and content of 
An rccotrcnt Aeam n not as dear as it has been on previous 
oaSBjofls NcvcrAeless, Ac aura of it is st31 strong, as wcH is Ac 
associations whdh mualty 3Ccom|miy Ae recall 
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A moment ago I was wondttmg wh\ it was that I thought of 
this dream m connectioti with the toilet, but then suddenly I recalled 
that m coming out of my fitful sleep, or half out of it, I brought 
with me, so to speak, the frightful odor of the toilet which was 
secreted m “ the storm shed ” at home m that neighborhood which 
I alwa^'s telescope mto “ the street of early sorrows ” la wmter 
It was a veritable ordeal to take refuge m dus air-tight, sub-zero 
cubicle which was never iHummated, not even by a flickering wax 
taper in sweet oil 

But there was something else which prcapitared the remembrance 
of these days long past Just this mommg I was glancing over the 
mdex given m the last volume of The Harvard Classics, in order to 
refresh my memory As always, the mere thought of this collection 
awakens memoncs of gloomy days spent in the parlor upstain 
with these bloody volumes Considering the morose frame of 
mind I usually was m when I retreated to this funereal wing of the 
house, I cannot help but marvel dbat I ever waded through such 
hterature as Rahbt Ben Ezra, The Chambered NmtiiluSt Ode to a Water-- 
fowh I Promem Sposi^ Samson ^ontstes^ WiUum Te/f, The Wealth 
of NatsonSf The Ckromcles of Froissart, John Stuart MiU^s Auto-> 
biography and such like I believe now that it was not the cold fog 
but the leaden weight of those days upstairs in the parior, when I 
was struggling with authors for whom I had no rehsh, that made 
me sleep so fitfully just a htde while ago If so, I must thank their 
departed spirits for makmg me recall this dream which has to do 
With a set of magic books I prized so highly that I hid them away — 
m a littk vault — ^and never have been able to find them agam Is 
it not strange that diesc books, boots belonging to my youth, 
should be of more importance to me than anything I have read 
subsequently i Obviously I must have read them in my sleep, 
inventing odes, contents, audior, everything Now and then, as 
I mentioGed before, with flashes of the dream there come sometimes 
vivid recollections of the very texture of the narrative At such 
moments I go almost fimme, for there is one book among the senes 
which bolds the due to the entire work, and dus particular book, 
its tide, contents, mcanmg, comes at times to the very direshold 
of consdousneas. 

One of the hazier, fuzzier* more tormenting aspects connected 
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witk the recall is that I am always reminded— by whom ? by what ? 
—that It was in the neighborhood of Fort Hamilton (Brooklyn) 
that I read these magic books The convictioii b forced, upon me 
that they arc snll secreted m die house wherein I read them, but 
where dus house is cscacdy, whom it belonged to, what business 
brought me there, I have not the famtest notton. AE that I can 
recollect today about Fort Hamilton arc the bike nd^ to and in 
the wcmitv which I took on lonely Saturday afternoons when 
consumed with a forlorn love for my first sweetheart lake a 
ghost on wheels, I covered the same routine trajectory— Dykcr 
Heights, Bcnsochurst, Fort Hamilton— whenever I left the house 
thinking of her So engrossed was I in thoughts of her that I was 
absolotdy imconsaous of my body , I tru^t be huggmg the rear 
right fender of a car at forty miles an hour or trading altmg like 
a somnambulist I can*t say diat time hung heavy on my bands 
The hcavmcss was entirely m my heart Occasionally I would 
roused firom my revcnc by the whiazing of a golf ball over my 
head. Occasionally the sight of the barracks would bring me to, 
for whenever I espy nnlitary quart«s, quarters where men are 
herded like catde, I experience a feeling almost of nausea But 
there were also pleasant mtenmssions — or “ remissions ” — ^if you 
like Alvrays, for instance, when swinging mto Bensonhurst where, 
as a boy, I had spent such marvdous days widi Joey and Tony 
How time had dianged everything ^ I was now, on these Saturday 
afiemooDs, a young man hopdesdy in love, an absolute mooncalf 
utterly indifierait to everything else in the world If I threw myself 
mto a book it was only to forget the pain of a love which was 
too mudi for me The bike was my refuge Astride the bike, I 
had the sensation of taking my painful love for an ainng The 
panorama which unrolled before me, or receded bchmd me, was 
thoroughly dreamlike • I might just as well have been ndmg a 
treadmill before a stage set Whatever I looked at served only 
to mind me of hr Sometimes, in order I suppose not to tumble 
off the wheel m sheer ^spair and chagnn, I would encourage those 
fittmus ftnetes which assafl the kvdom, the wisp of a hope, let 
us say, that m making a bend in the road who should be standing 
there to greet me— and widi such a warm, gracious, lovely smile I 
—but sfcf If she felled to ** matcnahzc ” at this point I wwld lead 
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mysdf to behevc that it would be at some other pomt, towards 
which, with pra>ets and propmatiotts, I would proceed to rush fiili 
speed, onl) to amve there breathless and again deceived 
Undoubtedly the m>stcnous magical nature of those dream books 
had to do, and were inspired by, my pent-up longing for this girl 
I could never catch up wnth. Undoubted!), somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Hamilton, m bnef moments so black, so 
gnef^dden, so desolate, so umquely my ver) own, my heart must 
have broken again and again Yet — of this I am certain * — t^iose 
books had nothmg to do with tfie subject of love They were beyond 
such such what i The) dealt with unutterable things Even 
now, foggy and ume-bitten as the dream is m remembrance, I 
can recall such dim, shadowr), yet tevclator) elements as these 
a hoary, wizard-like figure seated on a throne (as in ancient stone 
dxss pieces), holdmg m his hands a bunch of large, heavy keys 
pike anaent Swedish money), and he resembles neither Hermes 
Tmmcgistos nor ApoUomos of Tyana, nor even dread Merlin, 
but 13 more like Noah or MethusdaL He as trying, it is so clear, to 
tcD me something beyond my comprehension, something I have 
been longmg and aching to know (A cosmic secret, doubdess ) 
Tins figure IS out of die key boede which, as I have ecq^hasazed, 
IS Ac missing link m Ae whole senes Up to this point m Ae narra- 
tive, if It may be called that — Aat is to say, Aroughout Ae preceding 
volumes of Ae dream coUecticm— it has been a senes of unearthly, 
interplanetary, and, for want of a better word, “ forbidden ** 
adventures of Ac most daTyJmg variety and nature As if legend, 
lustory and toyA, combined wxA supra-scnsual Aghts beyond 
dcscnption, had been telescoped and compressed into one long 
sustained momoit of godlike fancy* And of course — for my espcaal 
benefit t what aggravates Ae situation, in Ae dream, is that I 
can alwa)TJ recall Ae fiict Aat I did b<^m Ae reading of Ac musing 
volume but— ah, think of it for no obvious, apparent, or even 
h id de n reason, certainly for no good reason, I dropped in A sense 
of irreparable loss smothers, hta^y flattem out, any ming sense 
of guflt Why, why, I ask myself^ had I not continued Ac reading 
of Ais book t Had I done so, Ac book would never have been 
lost, nor Ae oAcrs ciAcr In Ac dream Ae douHc less — loss 
contenis, loss of book itsdf— is accentuated and presented as cme. 
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There IS sail another feature connected with this dream my 
mothcr*s part mu In The Rosy Crucifixion I have desenbed 
my visits to the old home, visits made expressly to recover my 
yottti&l belongings — ^pamcularly certain books which would, for 
some unaccountable reason, suddenly become on these occaaom 
very prcaous to me As I rdatc it, my mother seems to have ta ken 
a perverse delight in tcihng me that she had long ago ” given 
these old books away. To whom ^ I would demand, beside 
my^lf She could never remember, it was always so long ago 
Or, if she did remember, the brats to whom she had given them 
had long since moved away, and of course she no longer knew 
where they hved, nor did she think— and this was ever gratuitous 
oti her part— Aat they would have kept these books all 

dm time. And so on. Some she had given, so Ac confessed, to Ac 
Cood Will Soaety or to Ac Soacty of Saint Vincent de Baul 
This sort of talk always Aove me fianne Sometimes, in waking 
moments, I would actually wonder to myself if Aosc missmg Aeam 
books whose tides had vaniAcd from memory utterly were not real 
ficsh-and-blood books whiA my mother had Aoughtlcssly, 
rcddcssly givm away 

Of course, all Ac time I wss up there m the parlor wading Arough 
the dreary fivc-&>ot shel£ my mother was just as baffled by dm 
behavior as by every thing which it struck me to do She could not 
understand how I could ** waste a beautiful afternoon reading 
those soponfic tomes That I was miserable she knew, but as to 
why I was miserable she had never the frmtest idea Occasionally 
she would express Ac Aought that it was Ae books whiA depressed 
me. And of course they Ad help to Apress me more deeply— since 
they contamed no remedy for what ailed me I wanted to Aown 
myself m my sorrows, and Ae books were like so many fet, buzzing 
fli« keeping me awake, making my very scalp itch wiA boredom 

How I jumped Ae ofher day when I read m one of Mane Corelh's 
now forgotten books “ * Give us something that will endure * ’ 
IS the exclamation of weary humanity. The Amgs wc have pass, 
and by reason of Aeir e|Acmctai nature arc worthies Give us 
what we cm keep and call our own forever I * This is why we try 
and test all Amgs Aat ctppem to give proof of Ac suporsensual 
demem m man, and when wc find oorsdves deceived by impostors 
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and conjuron, our disgust and disappointment arc too bitter to 
even find \cnt m v^ords ” 

There is another dream, concerning another book, which I tdl 
of in The Rosy Cructjixum It is a very, strange dream, and 
m It dicrc appears a big book which this girl t loved (the same one 
and another person (her unknown bver probably) are reading over 
my shoulder It is my own book— I mean a book which I wrote mysdf 
I mention it only to suggest that by all the of logic it woidd 
come about that the nussmg dream book, the key to the whole 
senes — wfkJi whole senes ?— was written by myisdf and no other 
If I had been able to write it m a dream why could I not rewrite it in 
a waking dream t Is one state so different firom another ? Since I 
have ventured to hazard this much, why not complete the thought and 
add that my whole purpose m wnting has been to clear up a mystery 
(What this mystery is I have never given overtly ) Yes, 6om the 
tune I began to wnte m earnest my one desire has been to onload 
this book which X have earned aboot with me, deep under my bdt^ 
m all kotudes and longitudes, m all travails ami vicissitudes To 
dig tbs book out of my guts, make it warm, Irvmg, palpable--that 
has been my whok aim and preoccupation Tliat hoary wizard 

who s^pcars m omrtfic flashes hidden away m a tmy vault— a 
dream of a vault, you might say— who is he but mysel£ my most 
anaent, anaent self ? He holds a bunch of keys m his hands, does 
he not I And he IS situated m the key centar of the wdiokmystcnous 
edifice Wcll,whatisthat missmgbook,thca,ifnot‘*thestoryofmy 
heart,” as Jeflfenes so bcaunfiilly names it Is Acre any other story a 
manhastotdibutthist And is dns not the most difficult one of all to 
tdl, the one whidh is most bidden, most abstruse, most mysdfymg t 

That we read even in our dreams is a signal thmg What arc 
we reading, what con we be reading m the darkness of unconsaous- 
ncss, save our inmost droughts e Thoughts never cease to sur the 
brain. Occasionally we perceive a difference between thoughts 
and Aonght, between that wbch thinb and Ac mind wduA is aB 
Aought. SoincAnes,asff Arougb a tmy crevice, we catAaghmpsc 
of our dual sdf. Bram is not mmd, Aat we may be certam o£ 
If It %vere possibk to localize Ae seat of mind, Aen it woidd be truer 
to situate It in Ac heart But Ae heart is merely a receptacle, or 
transformer, by means of which AoiM^t becomes rctogoizabk and 
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effective ThtHig^ has to pass through the heart to be made active 
and mcamng&L 

There IS a book which is part of our being, contained m our 
being, and is the record of our being Our bang, I say, and not 
our becoming We commence the wntmg of this book at birth and 
we continue it after death. It is only vrfien we are about to be 
reborn lim we bring it to a close and wnte Funs ” Thus there 
IS a whole senes of books which, from birth to birth, continue the 
talc of identity. We arc all authors, but we are not all heralds and 
prophets What we bring to hght of the hidden record we sign 
with our b^osmal name, which is never the real name But it is 
tmly a tmy, uny fraction of the record which cvm the best of us, 
the stroiii^est, the most courageous, the most gifted, ever bnng to 
hght What cramps our style, what falsifies the narrative, are dK>se 
portions of die record which we can no longer deapher^ The art 
of writing we never lose, but what we do lose sometnnes is the art 
of reading When we encounter an adept m this art the gift of si^t 
IS restored to us It is the gift for mcerpretation, naturally, for to read 
IS always to interpret 

Hie umvCTsahty of thought is supreme and paramount Nothing 
IS beyond comprdicnsion or understanding What fails os is the 
desire to know, the desire to read or interpret, lie desire to give 
meaning to whatever diought be voiced Aixdia the great mi 
against The Holy Ghost Drugged by the pain of depnvation, in 
whatever form it mamfists itself, and it assumes many, many forms, 
W'e take refuge m mystification Humamty is, m the deepest sense, 
an orphan — not because it has been abandoned^ but because it 
obstinately refuses to recognize its divme parentage. We terminate 
the book of life in the afterworld because we rcfiise to understand 
what we have wntten here and now 

But let us rctom to Us cabittetSt which is the French for toilet 
and, for some baffling reason, used always m the pbraL Some of 
my readers may recall a passage, one in which I give tender rcrnmis^ 
ccoccs of Branoc, concenung a hurried visit to Ac toilet and the 
whcJIy unexpected view of Pans which I had from the wmdow of 
dns tight place.* Would it not be fetching, some people think, 
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to SO build one’s hoire that trom the toilet scat itself one could 
comnand a breath-taking panorama > My Aought is that it does 
not matter m the least v^hat the view from the toilet may be IC 
m going to the toilet, you ha\c to take something else with >ou 
besides yourself, besides 'vour own vital need to ehmmatc and cleanse 
the system, then perhaps a beautiful or a brcadb-takmg view from 
the todet window is a desideratum In that case you may as well 
build a book shelf, hang paintmgs, and otherwise beautify this Iteu 
d*ats<ma Then, instead of gomg outdoors and scckmg a bo-tree, 
one may as well sit m “ the bathroom and meditate If necessary , 
braid your whole world around " the John ” Let the rest of the 
house remain subordinate to the scat of this supreme function 
Bnng forth a race which, highly consaons of the art of clunmatioG, 
will make it its busmess to ehmmatc all that is ugly, useless, evil and 
** dcletcnous in everyday life Do that and you will raise the 
toilet to a heavenly place But do not, while making use of this 
sacred retreat, waste your tune reading (Aaut the ehrranatioa of tins 
or that, nor even about elimination itself The difierence between 
Ac people who secrete themselves in Ac toilet, whcAer to read, 
pray or meditate, and Aose who go there only to do Aeir busmess, 
1$ Aat the former always find themselves wiA unfinished busmess on 
hand and the latter are always ready for Ae next move, the next act 
The old saying is ** Keep your bowels open raid trust m Ae 
Lord * ” There^s wisdom m it Broadly spcakmg, it means that 
if you keep your system firee of poison you will be able to keep 
your mmd firee and dear, open and receptive , you will cease 
worrying about matters which are not your cimceni'— such as how 
* the cosmos should be run, for example — and you will do what has 
to be done m peace and tranquiBity There is no hint or suspiaon 
oontamed m Ais homely piece of advice that, m keeping your 
bowds open, you should also struggle to keep up wiA world events, 
or keep abreast of current books and plays, or fimulianze yourself 
wiA Ac latest fashions, Ae most glamorous cosmetics, or Ac fiinda- 
mentals of basic English Indeed, Ae whole unpheanon of this 
oirt maxim is---Ae less deme about it Ac better Isay ** it,” meaning 
Ae very senous— and nether absurd nor Asgustmg— business of 
going to Ae toilet Thekey words are “open” and “trust” Now, 
if It be argued that to read while sitting on the stool is an rad to 
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loosening the bowels, then I say— read dhe most l«utive literature 
pofiiblc Read the Gospels, for the Gospels arc of the Lord — and 
the scocwkI uyunctwm is ** to trust in the Lord,” Myself, I am con- 
wnoed that it is posribk to have fiith and trust m the Lord without 
reading Holy Wot ta the toilet Indeed, I am convinced that one 
IS apt to have more £uth and trust m the Lord if one reads nothing 
at aB in doe toilet 

Whm you visit your analyst docs he ask you what you read 
when using Ac stool i He Aoold, you know To an analyst it 
should make a great differcnee vActhcr you read one land of litera- 
ture m Ac toilet and anoAcr dicwhcrc It should even make a 
dificrencc to him whether yem read or do not read— in the toilet* 
Sueh mattets arc unfortunatdy not widely discussed* It 

ti^smned that what one does m Ac toikt is one's own pnvate afiair 
It n not The wht^ unsvtrsc & concerned* IC as we arc led to 
bdBcvc more and more, Aexe are creatures from oAct planets who 
are keeping tabs on us, he certain Aat Acy are prymg into our 
most secret domgs If Aey are able to penetrate the atmosphere 
of Ais earth, what as to stop them from penetrating the locked doon 
of our tmlcts i Give Aat a thought whoi you have nothing better 
to meditate upon— m Acre. Let me urge those who are expeament- 
mg wiA rockets and oAer mtostellar means of communication and 
tonsportanon to think for a bnef moment of how they must appear 
to Ac dcniTais of oAcr worlds when reading Ttm or The Nem 
Yorheff let us say, m ** Ac John.” What you read tells a good deal 
about your inmost bemg, but it docs not tell everything. The feet, 
however, Aat you are reading when you should be domg has a 
certain importance. It is a characteristic which men Acn to Ais 
planet would ronark immediately It might wdl influence Aeir 
judgment of us 

And xfr to diangc the tune, we limit ourselves to the opinion of 
merdy terrcstoal bangs, but beings who arc alert and dscnnunatnig, 
Ac picture docs not alter mucL There is not only something 
groOsque and ridiculous about pormg over Ac pnntcd page while 
seated <m Ae itool. Acre is someAing mad about it This paAo* 
dement evince itself dearly enough when reading i$ 
combned wiA eatmg, for example, or wiA taking a promenade. 
Why is It not equally atreatmg when wc observe it connected 
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\Mth the act of defecation > Is there anvdung natural about domg 
these ts\o things simultaneously ? Supposing that, though >ou never 
mtended to become an opera singer, e\ery tune you went to the 
toilet you began pracucing the scales Supposing that, though 
smging was all m all to vou, yon insisted that the only time )ou 
could smg was when you went to “ the John *’ Or supposing you 
simply said that you sang m the toiI« because you had nothing 
hettet to do Would Aat hold water m an ahemst s cabinet ? But 
this is the sort of ahbi people give when they arc pressed to exjdam 
why they nutst read m the toilet. 

To merely open the bowels, then, is nor enou^ ? Must one 
include Shakespeare, Dante, Wifliam Faulkner and the whole galaxy 
of pocket-book authors > Dear me, how complicated hfc has 
become * Once upon a tunc any old place would do For 
company one had the sun or the stars, the song of the birds or the 
hootmg of an owl There was no question of fallmg time, nor 
of blhng two birds with one stone It was just a matter of Icttmg 
go There wasn't even lIk thou^t of trust m the Lord This 
tmstaig in the Lord was so imphcit a part of man's nature that 
to connect it with the movement of the bowels would have ^emed 
blasphemous and absurd. Nowadays it takes a higher mathemanoan, 
who IS also a metaphysician and an astrophynast, to explain the 
simple functioning of the autonomic systsem Nothing is simple 
any more Throug^i analysis and experiment the shghcst things 
have assumed sudb comjdicatcd proportions that it is a wtmdcr anv 
one can he said to know anything about anything Even instinctive 
behavior now appears to be highly complex Pnnutivc emotions, 
such as fear, hate, love, angmsh, aD prove to be tcmbly complex 

And we am the people, heaven forbid, who in the next fifty 
years arc going to cxmquer space ^ We are the creatures who, though 
scoming to become angds, are gomg to develop into interplanetary 
bangs ^ WeU, one thmg is certainly predictable cvm out there 
m space wc shall have our water closets ^ ’Wherever we go, **thc 
John *' accompanies us, I notice* Fonnerfy we used to ask . *‘What 
if cows could fly i ** That joke has become antediluvian The 
qucstiott which now impose, m vkw of prelected voyages beyond 
^ gravitational puD, h : ** How will our organs function when 
wc are no longer subjea to foe sway of gravity « Traveling at a 
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rate &stcr than tiic speed of thought — has been hazarded that 
w: ma^ be able to atxonvpljsh this !— will we be able to read at all 
out there betwem the stars and planets ® I ask because I assume 
that Ac model space ship will be equipped wiA lavatones as well 
as kboratoncs, and, if so, our new timc-spacc eicplorers will 
undoubtedly brmg wiA them Aar toilet htetatore 

There n sotneAmg to conjure upem— Ac natnre of this mterspatia! 
hteratnrc ’ We used tosce qnesticmiuircs from tune to time demand- 
ing to know what wc'would read if we were going to take refuge 
<ffl a deserted islani No one, to my knowledge, has yet framed 
a questioimairc as to what would make good reading on the stool 
m spwe If Vrc arc going to get Ac same old answen to this coming 
qnestioonaire, i*e , Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, et Cie, Ishall indeed 
be enxSy dm^mted 

That fim sbp to leave Ac earth, and possibly never return— ^hat 
i wouki not give to know Ac titks of the books it will contain ’ 
MeAmks the books have not been wntten which will ofer 
mental, moral and spintual sustenance to these daring pioneers 
The great possibility, as I sec it, is Aat these men may not care to 
read at all, not even m Ae toilet they may be content to tune in 
<m, Ae angck, to listen to Ac voices of the dear departed, to cock 
thcjT eats to cat A Ac ceaselcs celetial song 
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THE THEATRE 

Deam\ is the one category of literature mto winch I have delved 
more than an} other My passion for the theatre goes so &x back 
that It almost seems as if I were bom backstage From the age of 
seven I started going to the vaudeville house called Ihe Novelty, 
on Dngg*s Avenue, Brookl}!! I alwap went to the Saturday 
mating And alone The pnee of admission to rugger heaven 
was then a dime (It was the golden penod when >ou really could 
get a good agar for ten cents ) The doomun. Bob Maloney, an 
«c-pugilist widi the broadest, squarcst shoulders I have ever seen, 
stood guard over m with a stout rattan stick I itmember this 
mdividuat better than any of the acts or actors I saw there Ffc was 
die villain who dominated my troubled dreams 

The first play I was taken to was Uttde Tottts Cabm I was just 
a tmy tot and, as I recall it, the play made no impression upon me 
whatever I do, however, recall that my modicr wept copioudy 
throughout the performance My mother loved Aese tear jcdmis 
I don’t know how many tunes I was dragged to sec Tht Otd Home-- 
stead (wiA Denman Ihompson), Way Dcum Eastf and similar 
fiivontcs 

There were two oAer theatres m this aaj^ibourkood (Ihc Four- 
tccnA Ward) to which I was also taken by my mother at intervals , 
The Amphion and Corse Payton’s Corse Payton, often refared 
to as ” tite wont actor in the world,” put on mdodiamas of the 
ten-twcnty-fhirty variety Yean later my fiuho: and he became 
dnnbng compamons, something no me would have dreamed 
of m the days when Corse Payton’s name was a byword ihror^^icmt 
Brooklyn, 

The first {day to make an imptessiocL on me-4 wasn^t more than 

ft wasajolly* 

bawdy perfonnance, featnrmg Ae Axtnmmve Eew Hearn and the 
ravwhmg Bomta As I see it now, it must have bem a gjonfcd 
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bude>que show (**Wcx licbt mcht Wm, Wcib uud Gesong, 
bldbt em Narr sem Uhea fang”) The most astonishing thing 
connected vnfb this event is diat we occupied a box all to our- 
selves. The theatre, vdndi I doubt if I ever entered agam— it 
reminded me somehow of an old FrcnA fortress — ^was called Hie 
FoBy* and stood at the comer of Broadway and Graham Avenue, 
Bmklyttr of course 

By tins mne we had shifted ftom the glonous Fourteenth Ward 
CO tfe Bushwick Section (** The Street of Early Sorrows ”) A little 
distance ftom us, m the nw^ibourhood called East New York, 
where everytfauig seemed to coxae to a dead end, a stock company 
gave pcrfonuanccs m a theatre called The Gotham Once a year 
somewhere m dm dismal vioimy Fottpaugjh & Sdb spread thar 
huge arcus tents Not very 6r away were a Chmese cemetery, a 
reservoir and a skatmg poni The only play I seem to recall from 
this no man’s land is Alim Jmmy Valerume But I undoubtedly saw 
chare siKh monstrosities as Bertha^ The Sewhig Machine Girl and 
NeUie^ Ae Beautiful Chide Model I was soil going to grammar 
school The life of die open street was vasdy more exatmg to me 
dian the claptrap reality of the theatre 

It was dunng dns penod, however, in vacation time, Aat I would 
vmtmy cousminYorfcvilIcwhetel wasbom. Here in die summer 
cvenn^ over a pint of ale my unde would regale us with memories 
of the theatre of his day, {llie Bowery Afhr Daiie wm pwhsidy sti^ 
ronniag*) I can stiB sec my unde, a fet, lazy, jovial man with a 
stremg Gennan accent, sitting at the bate round table in the fcitdicn, 
always in a fireman’s undershirt I can sec him spreading the 
programs out-nthey were the long playbilh printed on newspaper 
stock, even daen ydlow with age, wJndi were handed out at the 
galfery entrances Easematmg as were the names of the plays, the 
names of dhe players were even more so. Such namffg as Boodi, 
Jefeson, Sir Henry firving, Tcmy Pastor, Wallacfc, Ada Rehan, 
Idy Langtry, Modjeska, soil ring in my cars They were 
the days vim the Bowery was all die rage, when Fourteenth 
Street was in its heyday* and when the great stage figures were 
maported fixua Emr^ 
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biuid\, Bob Haase ) It seemed almost incredible to me, because 
from the nme I came into the uorld m> father had nothing more 
to do with that world M\ uncle neidier, for that matter I mention 
this fact to emphasize m\ astonishment when one da\, while work- 
mg part-time for m\ father at the tailor shop— I was then about 
sixteen— he asked me if I would like to accompan> him to the 
theatre diat evening Major Carexv, one of Ins cromes from the 
Wolcott Bar, had bought ticket for a pla\ called The Gentletnan 
ficm Mississippi He had suggested takmg me along because of an 
actor whom he thought I would enjoy seeing, an actor who was 
just coming into prominence, and who was none other than Douglas 
Fairbanks (Thomas Alfred Wise, of course, plaved the leading 
role ) But what was more thnllmg to me than the prospect of seeing 
Douglas Fairbanks was the fact that I was about to enter a New^ York 
theatre for the first time, and in the evening ^ Strange company 
to be in, too, m> fadicr and the dissolute Major Carew, who, from 
the time he arrived m New York, was iie\cr sober for an mstanr 
It was only yean later that I rcahzed I had seen E)ougbs Fairbanks 
m bis greatest stage success. 

That same year, in company with my Gennaa teacher from 
High School, I made m) second visit to a New York pla> house — the 
Irvmg Place Theatre It was to sec Alt Heidelberg That eveit, 
which stands out m my mmd as a thoroughly romantic one, for 
some strange reason, was soon overshadowed by m\ initiation into 
burfesgue, I vm soli going to High School when an older boy 
(from die old Fourteenth Ward) asked me one day if I would not 
hke to go with hnn to The Bmpirc, a new burlesque theatre in 
our neighborhood Forumatcl) I was already wearmg long pants, 
though I doubt if my beard had yet bcgmi to sprout That first 
burlesque show I shall never forget * From Ae moment the curtam 
rose I was trembimg with excitement Until then I had ncm seen 
a woman undressed m pubhc I had sem pictures of women, m 
Ogbts from childhood, thanks to Sw^cct Capc«al agatettes, m every 
package of which Acre used to be a httk pkymg card featuring 
om of Ae fomous soubrettes of the day. But to sec one of these 
creatures mhfi on titc stage, m Ac full gkre of a spoA^t^ no, Aat 
I had never dreamed o€ Suddenly I recalfcd Ac link th^tte m 

* Krausmeya^i Alky, with Sbding Billy Watson 
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the old neighborhood, on Grand Street* called The Unique, or as 
lue called it, ** The Bum ** Suddenly I saw again that long Saturday 
night queue outside, pushing and milling around to squeeze through 
the door and catch a ghmpse of that naughty httlc soubrette. Mile de 
Leon {we called her Milbe de Leon), the girl who flung her garters 
to the sailors at eadi performance Suddenly I recalled those land 
billboards that flanked the entrance to the theatre, showmg 
ravishing female figures of luxunous heft displaying all their billowy, 
sinuous curves At any rate, from that momentous day when I 
first visited The Empire I became a devotee of burlesque Before 
long I knew them all—Mmer’s on the BoWery, The Columbia, 
The Olympic, Hyde & Bccman*s, The Dewey, The Star, The 
Gavety, The Naormal Wmter Garden^all of them Whenever 
I was bored, despondent, or pretending to search for work, I headed 
either for the burlesque or the vaudeville house. Thank God, there 
were such glorious institutions m those days ^ Had there not been, 
I might have committed suiade long ago 

But speakmg of billboards One of the strange recollections 
I have of dus penod is of passing a billboard announcmg the play 
Sapho* I remember it for two reasons first, because it was posted 
oU the fence nact to the old house where I knew my best days — 
shockingly dose, so to speak— and second, because it was a lund 
poster, openly revcalmg a man in the act of carrying a woman, clad 
only m a thin ni^tgown, up a long flight of stairs (The woman 
was Olga Nethersoie ) I knew nodung then of the scandal which 
the play had rous«L Neither did I know that it was the dramatiza- 
tion of Daudet’s famous book I didn^t read Sapho until I was 
aghtcen or nineteen ; as for the celebrated Tartarm books, I must 
have been well m my twenties before^ came upon them. 

One of the most bcaunfiji souvenirs of the theatre which I rctam is 
the memory of the day my mother took me to the open air casino in 
Ulmer Park. Hiough it is highly improbable, I still have the notion 
that It was Adchne Patti I heard smg that day At any rate, for a 
mere l«i of eight or nmc, just getting ready to witness the turn of 
tbcccntury,itwaslikeatnp to Vienna. In “ the good old summer 
time " It was, of a day so spankmgly bright and gay that even a dog 
would rtmembez it (Poor Balzac, how I puy you, you who ocm- 
fcssed that you had known only three or four happy d^ m all 
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your life *) On this golden day even the awoings and parasols were 
brighter and gayer than ever before The Iitde round table at which 
we sat, my mother, sister and I, danced with golden reflections cast 
by brimming stems and mugs, by long slender glasses of Pilsener, 
by brooches, earrings, lavehers, lor^ettes, hy gleaming belt buckles, 
by heavy gold watch chains, by a thousand and one trinkets so dear 
to the men and women of that generation What good things 
there were to eat and dnnk * And the program— so hvdy, so son- 
t iH ating ^ All headliners, doubtless I couldn’t get over the fact 
that hoys my own age, or so it seemed, dressed m swaggenng 
costumes, were employed to come out after each act and walk 
across the entire length of the stage— just to post the next number 
at each wing They did it bowing and smilmg Very important 
adjuncts The waiters, too, mtngued me, the way they balanced 
the heavy trays, the lightmng-hke way they made change, and 
with It all so pohtc, so cheerful, so utterly at ease The whole 
atmosphere of the place was decidedly Renoir 
As soon as I was old enough to go to work — started at seventeen 
— dicrc began those wonderful Saturday afternoon and evening 
sprees at the beaches Irene Franklin (** Red Head ”) at the Brighton 
Beach Music Hall, another open-air dieatre, stands out prominendy 
m my memory But more vivid still is tie remembrance of an 
unknown zany who was then making “Hamgan” famous It 
was again a hot day, with a beautiful breeze coming from the ocean, 
and I had on a new straw hat with, a large polka dot band To 
enjoy the song and dance cost only ten cents But what I can’t 
forget IS the enclosure itsd^ a circular tier of benches ‘exposed to 
the sky and hardly big enough for a monkey to do has stunts m 
Here, on a rude, sprmgy platform, this unknown minstrel gave one 
performance after another— ftom noon to midnight I went back 
to hear him several times that day I went back expressly to hear 
him sing 


H A dooblc R I 
G . t A N spells Hamgan 
Divil a man cm say a word agm me 
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It’s a flame dbat a shame 
Never has been connected wiA 
Hrnngmi ' that*s me * 

Why this ditty should have infatuated me I don’t know 
Undoubtedly it was the poor fried songbird, the vitahty of the 
man, the leer and diroflam, the dchaous brogue he had,, plus the 
torture he was suffenug 

A strange and roseate penod, the turn of the century that refused 
to come to an end The Edison phonograph, Terry McGovern, 
Wilham Jennings Bryan, Alexander Dowie, Came Nation, Sandow 
the Strong Man, Bostock^s Animal Show, Mack Sennett comedies, 
Caruso, Little Lord Faunderoy, Houdim, Kid McCoy, the Hallroom 
Bovs, Battlmg Nelson, Arthur Brisbane, the Katzenjammer Kids, 
Windsor McKay, the Ydlow Kid, The Poltce GazettCy the Mohneaux 
Case, Theda Bara, Annette KcUerman, Quo VadiSy The Haymarket, 
Ben H«f, Mouqmn’s, Considme’s, Tnlby, David Harunu Peck's Bad 
Bay, the Gilsey House, the Dewey Theatre, Stanford White, the 
Murray Hill Hotel, Nidr Carter, Tom Sharkey, Ted Sloan, Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Gold Dust Twms, Max Lmder, In the Shade of 
the Old A^ple Tree, the Boer War, the Boxer Rehelhon, Remem- 
ber the Marne,” Bobby Walthour, Painless Parker, Lydia Pinkham, 
Heaiy Miller m The Only Way 

When and where ffirst saw Charley* s Aunt I no longer remember 
I know only this, that it remains m my mind as the funniest play 
I ever saw Not until the movie called Turnabout did I see anythuig 
to make me laugh as hard Charley's Amt is one of those plays 
which hit you below the belt There’s nothing you can do but 
succumb to m It has been playing off and on now for over fifty 
years, and I presume it will go on being pkyed for another fifty 
years to come No doubt it is one of the worst plays ever written, 
hut what matter ? To keep an audience in stitches for three frdl 
acts is a feat What amazes me is that the author, Brandon Thomas, 
was British In Pans, years later, I discovered a theatre on the 
Boulevard du Temple-— Le which specialized m broad, 

sidesplitting ferces. In tbs old bam of a place I had more belly 
laugb than in any theatre except the fitinous Palace Theatre on 
Broadway—'* the home of vaudeville ” 
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From the time I began going to High School until I was twenty 
or so I went regularly every Saturday night with my chum» Bob 
Haase, to the Broadway Theatre, Brooklyn, where the hits 6:0m the 
Manhattan stage would be shown after they had had their run 
We usually stood up m the back of the orchestra In this way I 
saw at least two hundred plays, among them such as TJte Witchuig 
Howr, The Ltofi atid the Mouse^ The Easiest Way, The Music Master, 
Madame X, Catmlle, The Yetlotif Ticket, The Wizard of Oz, The 
Sermtf in the House, Disraeh, Bought and Paid For, The Passing of 
the Thrd Floor Back, The Virginian, The Man from Horn, The Third 
Degree, Damaged Goods, The Merry Widow, The Red Mill, Sumunm, 
Tiger Rose My favorites then, among the stars, were Mrs Leshe 
Carter, Idly Maddcm Fiskc, Lconorc Ulnc, Frances Starr, Anna 
Held Quite a motIe>" company* 

As soon as I started going to the New York theatres I branched 
out m all directions I frequented all the foreign theatres as well 
•as the htde theatres, such as the Portmanteau, the Cherry lane. 
The Provmcctown, the Neighborhood Playhouse And of course 
I went to the Hippodrome, the Academy of Music, tie Manhattan 
Opera House and the Lafayette m Haarlem I saw Copeau’s group 
a number of times, at the Gamck, and the Moscow Art Players 
and the Abbey Theatre Players 

Cunously enough, a performance vdneh stands out m my memory 
IS that given by an unprofessional group, aU youngsters, at the 
Henry Street Settlement I was mvited to attend the performance 
(an Elizabethan play) by a messenger then working for me at the 
telegraph company He had only lately been released from prison, 
where he had served sentence for robbing a small post office an 
the South of a few stamps To see him m doublet and hose — ^he 
played the leading rdlc — dedaimuig with grace and distmction — 
was a meet pleasurable shock The whole evening stands out in 
my mmd in much the same way as does the magical scene m Foor- 
mer*s The Wanderer winch I have mentioned so often Time and 
again I went back to the Henry Street Settlement hoping to rehvc 
the enchantment of that first evening^ but such thmgs happen only 
<mcc m a hfctnnc Not so & away, on Grand Street, was the 
Nei^bborhood Playhouse which. I visited frequently and where— 
another memorable occami * — saw Joyce^s Exiks performed 
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Wtcther it was the penod or because I was young and impres- 
sionable, many of the pkys I saw durmg the Twenties are unfor- 
gettabk I wiE mention just a few Andmles atid th Lwn, Cyrano 
3e Bergerac^ Frm Mom till Miimght, Yellow Jacket, The Playboy of 
the Western World, Hm, Lysistrata, Francesca de Rimtm, Gods of the 
Momtam, The Boss, Magda, John Ferguson, Fata Morgana, The Better 
’Ole, Man of the Masses, Bushtdo, Juno and tite Paycock 
In the early days of The Deepthmkers and the Xerxes Soaety* 
I had the good fortune to be mvited by a pal of mine to the “ best ” 
theatres, where we occupied ** choice seats ” My fiiend’s boss 
was an inveterate theatre-^ocr He had plenty of money and he 
enjoyed indulging his every whim Sometimes he invited the whole 
gang of us — twelve healthy, jolly, rowdy, lusty youngsters — to 
accompany him to a “good show ” If he got bored he would leave 
m the middle of the performance and go to another theatre It 
was through him that I saw Elsie Jams, our great idol, for the first 
tune, and also that htde queen, Elsie Ferguson — “ Such a Little 
Queen t ” Bonnie days they were Not only the best seats in the 
house but afterwards a cold snack at Rcisenwcber s, Bustanoby’s 
or Rector 3 Trotting ftom place to place m horse cabs Nothing 
was too good for us Ah ^ never to be forgotten days ’ 

At the tailor shop, whoi I took to working full time for the 
old man— a sudden switch from the Savage School where I was 
training to become an athletic instructor (sic I) — made the acquain- 
tance of another wonderful prmcc, the eccentric Mr Each of Each 
Brothers, photographers This lovable old man never handled 
money Everything he desired he got through barter, indudmg 
the use of a car and a chauffeur He had connections and affiliattous 
everywhere it seemed, not least of them being with the directors 
of the Aletropolitan Opera, Carnegie Hall and such places The 
result was that whaicver I wished to attend a concert, an opera, a 
symphonic reatal or a ballet, I had only to telephone old man 
Each, as we called him, and a seat was waiting for me Now and 
then my 6ther made him a smt of clothes or an overcoat in return 
we received photographs, all sorts of photographs, oodles of them. 
And so, m this pccuhar way— rather miraculous to me I heard 

* See Ptexus, Book Two of The Rosy Crmjvcwn, for a fiiH picture of these 
dubs which played such an importaut part uj my early hfc 

m 
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in tlie Space of a few yeais virtually everything of note in the realm 
of music It was an mvaluablc education, worth fer more than all 
the other pedagogic ngmarole I was put through 

As I said a while ago, I believe I have read more plays than novels 
or any other form of hterature I began dus reading of plays via 
The Harvard Classics, that five-foot shelf recommended by old 
Dr FoozIe&MDt Ehot First anaent Greek drama, then Elizabethan 
drama, then Restoration and other penods The real impetus, 
however, as I have remarked a number of times, was given me by 
Emma Goldman through her lectures on the European drama, 
m San Diego, back in 1913 Through her I launched heavily into 
Russian drama, which, with anaent Greek drama, I feel most at 
home m The Russian drama and the Russian novel I took to with 
the same ease and sense of familianty as I did Chinese poetry and 
Chinese philosophy In them one always finds reality, poetry and 
wisdom They are earth-bound. But Ac dramatists I envy, Ae ones 
I would imitate if I could, are Ae Insb The Irish playwrights I 
can read over and over agam, wiAout fear of samtiom There is 
magic m them, togeAer wiA a complete defiance of logic and a 
humor altogeAer umque There is also darkness and violence, to 
say noAing of a natural gift for language whiA no oAer people 
seem to possess Every writer employmg Ae English language is 
indebted to Ac Irish Through Aem we get glimmerings of Ac 
true language of Ae bards, now lost except for a remote comer 
of Ae world such as Wales Once having savored Ae hash wnters, 
all o Aer European Aaraatists seem pale and feeble m Aar expression 
(The FrcnA more than any, perhaps ) The one man who still 
comes through, m translation, is Ibsen A play like The Wild Dnck 
is stiH dynamite Compared to Ibsen, Shaw is just a talking 
fooL** 

Aside from a few performances I attended during a Aort visit 
to Amcnca fix>m France — Waiting for Lefiy, The Time of Your Lifi^ 
Awah and Stng I — I have not been to Ae Aeatrc since Aat memor- 
able production of Hamsun’s Hunger (wjA Jcan-Louis Barrault) 
given m Pans m 1938 or ’39 It was rendered m exprcssiomstic 
manner, ^ la Georg Kaiser, and romams a worAy end to my theatre* 
going days Today I have not Ac least desire to ente a Aeatrc 
FiniAed* Ac whole busmen I would raAcr see a second-rate movie 
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than a play, though I most confess that the movies too have lost 
dicir hold over me 

It may seem strange that, despite my great mterest in the theatre, 
I have never wntten a play I tned my hand at it once, many years 
ago, but got no farther than the second act It was obviously more 
important then for me to Uve the drama than to give expression 
to It Besides, it is probably true that I have no talent m this direction, 
which I regret 

But even if I no longer go to the theatre, even if I have abandoned 
all thou^t of writing for the theatre, the theatre remains for me 
a realm of pure magic In potency, the Elizabethan drama — exclud- 
ing Shakespeare whom I cannot abide — ranks second only to the 
Bible For tne Often in my mmd I have compared this period 
with foe age which produced the great Greek dramatists What 
never foils to imprss me is the utter contrast, m language, between 
these two penods of drama The Greek is simple, straightforward 
language, understandable to anyone of mtelhgence , the Ehzabethan 
language is tumultuous and unbndlcd, meant for poets, though the 
audience (of that day) was largely made up of the mob In Russian 
drama we agam have the simphoty of the Greeks , the machinery, 
however, is of another order 

What all good drama has in common, I find^ is its readability 
And this IS the drama's supreme defect The drama to come will 
lack this virtue. As ** literature it will be almost meaningless 
The drama has yet to come mto its own And this cannot come 
about until the structure of our soaety is radically, fundamentally 
altered Antonin, Artaud, the French poet, actor, playwright, had 
dl un n natmg ideas on this subject, some of which he exposed m a 
tract called Le Thiatre Jc la What Artaud proposed 

was a new fcmd of partiapation by the audience But this we shah 
never have until the whole conception of** theatre ” is transformed 

Books tend to separate, the theatre to umte us The audience, 

* ” Mais, et e'est la la nouveauti* il y a un c 6 te vimlcat ct jc dirai mime 
dang^rciDc de la po&«; ct de rmaagmation i rettouver La poiaic est unc 
force dusooativc et atiardbi^ue, qm pax Fanalogie, les associatiorts, Ics images, 
ne wt d*mi houlcversemciit des rapports com,m,nna Et la nouveautiS 
sera de houlcvexscr ocs rapports non sculejnent dam Ic domamc ext^neur, 
dans 1 © domame dc la nature, rnais dans Ic domame mt^eur, c*c5t i dire, 
cUnacdsiidekptychologie Comment, c*est mem secret ^ (Antonm Artaud, 
in “ CoimedW Scpttmbca: ai, ip32 ) 
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like jcEy m the hands of a capable pkymight, never knows greater 
solidarity than during the bncf hour or two which it takes to give 
a performance Only during a revolution is there anything com- 
parable to this togetherness Used nghtly, the theatre is one of 
the greatest weapons m the hands of man That it has fallen into a 
state of decay is but another sign of the degenerate times When the 
theatre lags it means that life is at a low ebb 

To me the theatre has always been hke a bath m the common 
stream To expenence emotion m the company of a crowd is 
mdeed tome and therapeutic. Not only arc the thoughts, deeds 
and personages materialized before onc*s eyes, but the effluvium 
m which all swims also envelops the audience In identifying them- 
selves with the players, the spectators re-enact the drama in their 
own minds An mvisible super-director is at work Moreover, m 
each spectator there is another, umque drama going on parallel 
with the one which he is witnessing All these reyerberativc dramas 
coalesce, heighten the visible, authUe one, and charge the very walls 
with a psychic tension which is incalculable and, at times, almost 
unbearable 

Even to become acquainted with onc^s own language it is neces- 
sary to frequent the theatre The talk of the boards is of a different 
order from the talk of books or the talk of the street Just as die 
most indehble writing belongs to the parable, so the most indehble 
speech belongs to the theatre In the theatre one hears what one is 
always saying to oneself We forget how much silent drama we 
enact every day of our hves What issues from our kps is tnfinitesimal 
compared to the steady stream of reatative which goes on in our 
heads Similarly with deeds The man of acuon, even the hero, 
hves out m deed but a fraction of the drama which consume him 
In die theatre not only arc all the senses stimulated, enhanced, 
exalted, but the ear is tuned, the eye trained, m new ways We 
are made alert to die unfailing significance of human actions Every- 
thing which occurs on the stage is focused, as if through a distorting 
lens, to meet the angle eff expectation. Wc not only sense wdiat is 
called destiny, we expenence it individually, each m his own wiy 
in that narrow stnp beyond the foodights we ah find a common 
mectnig place 

When t dunk of die namerous performances I have attended, ^d 
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m so mm> different tongues, when I think of die strange neighbor- 
hoods in which these theatres were located and of my journeys 
homeward, often on foot, often through bitter gales or through 
slush and mud, when I think of the truly extraordinary personalities 
that impmged on my being, of the multitudinous ideas which I 
expenenced vicariously, \rfien I think of the problems of other 
epochs, other peoples, and of the magical and mystenous denominator 
which permitted me to grasp them and suffer them, when I dunk 
of the effects ■which certam plays had upon me, and through me 
upon my associates or even people unknown to me, when I think 
of this tide of blood, of sap, of dark, motded thought pumpmg itself 
out tn words, gestures, scenes, chmaxes and ecstasies, when I think 
how utterly, inexorably human was all dns, so human, so salutary, 
so remarkably universal, my appreciation of all that is connected 
with plays, pkywngh<5 and play actors is augmented to the point of 
extravagance To take one form of theatre alone, the Yiddish, 
which seems so bizarre, so ahen — ^how remarkably close and 
intimate ir is, now that I look back on it In the Yiddish play there 
IS usually a htde bit of everything which goes to make up life — 
dancing, joking, horseplay, weddings, funerals, idiots, beggars, 
feasts, to say nothing of the usual misunderstandings, problems, 
anxieties, Brustrations and so on which compheate modem drama, 
(I am thmkmg, of course, of the ordinary Jewish play, mtended for 
the ma^ and therefore ** concocted/’ like a good stew ) One 
need not know a word of the language to enjoy the spectacle One 
laughs and weeps easily One becomes thoroughly a Jew for the 
nonce Leaving the theatre, one asks “ Am I not also a Jew i ** 
With the Irish, the French, the Russian, the Italian drama the same 
thing occurs One becomes all these ahen creatures m turn, and 
m doing so becomes more himself, more human, more like the 
universal self Through the drama we find our common and our 
individual identity* Wc rcahze that we arc star-bound as well as 
parth-bound 

So metimes, too, we find ourselves auzens of a world utterly 
unknown, a world more than^huraan, a world such as perhaps 
ody the gods inhabit That the theatre can produce tbs effe^, 
wjfil its very limited means, is worfoy of note The inveterate 
theatre-goer, the person who enjoys being taken out of himsdf 
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^ho imagmcs possibly that he has found a way to hve other peopVs 
hves as well as his own, is mdincd to forget that what he gets from 
the play which holds him so absorbed is only what he puts mto it 
of himself In the theatre so much has to be taken for granted, 
so very much has to be divinei One* s own small life, if examined 
exteriorly, would never suffice to explain the close rapport between 
audience and players which every good dramatist establishes In 
the exterior life of the humblest individual there is drama mexhaus- 
tible It IS from this inexhaustible reservoir that the playwright draws 
his material This drama which goes on ceaselessly m every one’s 
breast tackles through in mystenous ways, hardly ever formulatmg 
itself m spoken words or m deeds Its overtones form a vast ocean, 
a vaporous ocean, on which here and there a frail bark of a play 
appean and disappears In this vast ocean humanity is constantly 
sending forth signals, as if to the inhabitants of other planets The 
great playwrights are no more than sensitive detectors flashing 
back to us, momentamly as it were, a hnc, a deed, a thought The 
stuff of drama is not m the events of daily life , drama hes in the 
very substance of life, embedded m every cell of the body, every 
cdl of the myriad substances which envelop our bodies 

I am one of those mdividuals frequently accused of reading mto 
things more than they contain, or more than was intended This 
is a cntiasm levelled against me particularly where the theatre or 
the anema is concerned If it is a feilmg, it is one that I am not 
ashamed o£ I have hved m the midst of drama from the time 
I was old enough to understand what was happening round and 
about me I took to the theatre at an early age, as a duci takes to 
water. For me it was never just recreation, it was tie breath of hfc 
I went to the theatre to be restored and rejuvenated With the 
nsmg of tic curtain and the lowering of the hghts I was prepared 
to accept imphcitly what would be unjfoldcd before my eyes 
A play was not only as real to me as the life about me, the life in 
wfani I was immersed, it was more real Looking backward, 1 
most admit that much of it was “ literature” much sheer daptrap 
But at tic moment it was hfe^ hfc at its fulfest. It colored and 
influenced my everyday life. It pervaded that hfc sensibly and 
irrevocably 

Tins faculty of overlooking— for it was an overlooking and not 
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% failure to see properly— what the critical inmd terms mere play- 
acting, this fiiculty which I deliberately nurtured, was bom of a 
refiisal to accept things at &ct value At home, m school, m church, 
m the street, wherever 1 went, I was impregnated with drama 
If It was to obtain a rephea of daily life, then I had no need for the 
theatre I went because from a tender age I shared, preposterous 
as dns may sound, (he seaet intentions of the playwright I sensed 
the everlasting presence of a univenal drama which had deep, 
deep roots, vast and unending significance I did not ask to be lulled 
or seduced , I asked to be shocked and awakened 
On die stage, personahty is everything* The great stars, whether 
comedians, tragedians, buffoons, impersonaton, mountebanks or 
sheer zanies, are engraved as deeply in my memory as are the great 
characters in hterature Perhaps more so, since I knew them m the 
flesh Wc are obliged to tmagme how Stavrogm or the Baron dc 
CSbarlus spoke, how they walked, gestured, and so on Not so 
with the great dramatic personages 
There axe literally hundreds of individuals I could speak of at 
length who once strode the boards and who still, if I but close my 
eyes, are declaiming their lines, working their mystenous magic 
Thore were theatncal couples vho exerted such a strong sentnnental 
mffuence that (hey were nearer and dearer to us than the memben 
of our own frmdy Noray Bayes and Jack Norworth, for example 
Or James and Bonnie Thornton. Sometimes whole famihes endeared 
themselves to us, such as Eddie Foy’s and George M Cohan^s 
Actresses particularly took possession of our fancy as no other type 
possibly could They were not always great actresses either, but their 
personalities were radiant, magnetic, hauntingly so I think of a 
cluster of them immediately— Elsie Jams, JElsic Ferguson, Effie 
Shannon, Adde Ritchie, Grace George, Ahce Brady, Pauime Lord, 
Anna Held, Fntza Sche^ Ttme Fnganza, Gertrude Hoffinan, 
Mmmc Dupree, Belle Baker, Alla Nazimova, Emily Stevens, Sarah 
Allgood— and of course that dark, blazing figure whose name I 
am sure no one will recall, Mum Agugha The fact that they were 
flesh and blood, and not phantom creations of the screen, endeared 
them to us even more Sometimes we saw them m thetc weak 
moments , sometimes we watched them breathlessly, knowing that 
their hearts were really breaking 
300 
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Tiie same pleasure one has m discovering his own books, his own 
authors, holds for the figures of the stage as well We may have 
been told, as youngsters, that it was imperative to see (‘"before 
they die **) such as John Drew, William Paversham, Jack Barrymore, 
RiAard Mansfield, David Warfield, Sothem and Marlowe, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Maude Adams— but our great joy came in discovermg 
for ourselves such personalities as Holbrook Blinn, O P Heggie, 
Edward Breese, TiiUy Marshall, Mrs Patrick Campbell, Pachard 
Bennett, George Arhss, Cynl Maude, Ehssa Landi, Olga Chekova, 
Jeanne Eagels and others, many, many others, now almost legendary 
The names, however, which are inscribed in my book of memory 
m letters of gold are those of the comedians, largely from vaudeville 
and burlesque Let me mention— for old times* sake— just a few 
Eddie Foy, Bert Savoy, Raymond Hitchcock, Bert Levy, Willic 
Howard, Frank Fay Who could be immune to the powers of these 
spellbinders =» Better than any book, for me, was a matm^c in which 
one of these appeared as a headliner Often, at the Palace, there was 
an all-star program I would no more have lansscd such an event 
than I would the weekly gathering of the Xerxes Society Ram 
or shme, job or no job, money or no moiocy, I was always there To 
be with these ** men of mirth ** was the best medicme m the world, 
the best safeguard against melandioly, despair or frustration I can 
never, never get over the reckless way they gave of themselves 
Sometimes one of them would mtrude upon the other fc]low*s act, 
creating with each irruptioa hysteria and pandemomura The 
funniest book m the world* cannot nval, for me, a single per- 
formance of any of these mdividuals^ There is not a single book I 
know of m the whole of hterature which can keep one laughing 
throughout The men I speak of could not only keep one chuckling, 
they could keep one m stitch« One laughed so hard and so con- 
tinuously, in fact, that one felt hke begging them to stop their 
anpes for just a moment or two Once diey had the audience started 
It was scarcely necessary to do or say anything A mere waggle of 
the fingers was sufficient to make one explode 
The man I liked best of all was Frank Fay I adored him I could 
see him of a matm^ and go back in the evening to see httn all over 
agam, to laugh even hardar the second or the dnrd time Frank 
* What 1$ the title, by the way > I would give anything to know ^ 
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Fay impressed me as a man who could put on an act without the 
slightest preparation, a man yAo could hold the stage alone for tea 
or fifteen hours, if he chose And who could vary the performance 
fi:om day to day To me he seemed possessed of inexhaustible wit, 
mtention, mtelhgencc Like many another great comedian, he 
knew when and how to cross the borderline into the realm of the 
forbidden He got away with murder, Frank Fay He was irresis- 
tible, even to the censors, I imagine Nothing, of course, can so 
rouse the risibilities of an audience as an incursion mto the realm of 
the perverse and forbidden Bat Frank Fay had a thousand tricks 
up Bis sleeve He was indeed “ a one-man show ” 

In passing I must make mention of an actor whom I saw only 
in one play, whom I never heard of again after his enormous success 
in The Show Off I mean X>ouis John Bartels Like Charleys 
this piay, which owed so much to Bartels’ acting oF rt, remains a 
landmark in my memory I can think of nothing quite like it Again 
and again I went back to sec it, especially to hear that raucous, 
blatant, infectious haw-haw-haw ^ of Bartels, who was “ the 
show off” 

As 6r back as I can remember, I seem to be aware of voices 
speaking made me I mean by this that I was forever conducting 
conversation with these other voices There was nothing ‘‘mystical” 
about this It was a form of intercourse which ran concurrently 
With other forms of intercourse I indulged in It could go on 
simultaneously while I held open conversation with another 
Dialogue ^ A constant dialogue Before I began the writing of 
books I was writing them in my head — ^in this smothered sort of 
dialogue I speak of One more capable of self-analysis than mysdf 
would have realized eady m hfc that he was destined to wnte 
Not I If I thought about it at all— I mean this ceaseless, intenor 
dialogue— it was merely to teU myself that I was reading too much, 
that I should stop chewing the cui I never thought of it as unnatural 
or exceptional Nor is it, except m the degree which it may attain 
Thus it often happened that, while listening to some one, I heard 
his speech transmuted m varying ways, or, while giving close heed 
to has words, I would interpolate my own words, would embroider 
hiS wt^ds with others of my own, more piquant, more dramatic, 
more eloquent, sometimes, indeed, after I had heard a person 
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through^ I would repeat the gist of his words iii three or four wa}^, 
giving them back to him as if they were his own, aad m doing so 
denve huge enjoyment in seeing him swallow his own words and 
marvel at their aptness, their acuteness, or their profundity and 
complexity It was these performances which often endeared 
people to me, often people whom I had not the slightest mterest 
m but who became attached to me much as they would to a clever 
mountebank or a sleight-o£-Iiand artist It was the mirror m which 
they saw themselves luadly and flatteringly It never occurred to 
me to deflate their egos I enjoyed the game and was happy that 
they entered mto it all unknowingly 

But what was this, or it, if not a sort of perambulatmg theatre 
in the first person » What was I domg ’ Creating character, drama, 
dialogue Schooling myself, no doubt, and utterly without intention 
or prevision, for the task to come And this task e Not to mirror 
the world, not to render back a wodd, but to discover my own 
private world The moment I say “ pnvate ” wodd I realize that 
this IS preasdy what I have always lacked, what I have struggled 
more to obtain, or cstabhsh, than anything else m life To unburden 
mysdfj therefore, is like writing another chapter of Revelation 
The better part of my life I have spent m the theatre, though it may 
not have been a recognized playhouse I have been author, actor, 
stage director and script itself I have been so saturated with this 
never-ending drama, my own and others* combined, that just to 
take a walk alone is comparable to taming on Mozart or Beethoven * 

It was about eighteen years ago, sitting m the Caft Rotonde 
m Pans, that I read Robinson Jeffers' Womeit <ft Point Sur, never 
dreammg that I would one day be hvnig near Pomt Sur at a place 
called Big Sur, which I had never heard of Dreams and hfe ^ 
Little did I dream, when listening to die hbranan of the Montague 
Street Library m Brooktyii tdOl of the marvels of the Cirtjue Medrano, 

* In the preface to the first volume of his celebrated rotm^jUupe, Jwlcs 

Romain writes ^ I wisli that it wiH be understood that some episodes lead 
nowhere There ate dcstimcs which fimsh none knows where There are 
bemgs^ enterprises, hopes, which one no longer hears about Meteors which 
dismtegrate, or aperiodic comets of the human firmament A whole pathos 
of dl^ieraictti, of fedmg away, o£ which life u fiiB, but whnh hooks n^rly 
always ignore, preoccopied as they ar^ m the mmt of old rules, with 
beginning and fimshmg the gatne with the same cards.** (Bmmfs 4e h(me 
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that the first article I sfiouH wntc on amvmg in Pans, the aty of 
my ckcams, would be on the Cirque Medrano, and, that it would 
be accepted by Elliot Paul (of Transttm) and published in the Parts 
Herald Eittlc did I realize, on the occasion of our bnef mcetmg m 
Dijoft — at the Lyc^c Carnot — that the man I was talking to would 
one day be the man to start me off on this book Nor did I dunk, 
when at the Cafd du Ddme, Pans I was introduced to Fernand 
Crommelynck, the audior of that celebrated and magnificent play, 
Le Cocu Magttijiquet that xt would be fifteen years or more before 
I would read his play Little did I realize, when attending the per- 
formance of the tHubess of Malji m Pans, that the man responsible 
for the superb translation of the play would soon become my 
translator and fnend, that he and no other would lead me to the 
home of Jean Giono, his hfidong fiicnd Litdc did I imagine either^ 
when seemg Yellotir J/uket (wntten by the Hollywood actor, Charles 
Cobum), that I would encounter m Pebble Beach, California, the 
celebrated Alexander F Viaor (of the Victor Talbng Machme 
Co ), who, talkmg of the thousand and one delightful expenences 
of his nch hfe, would end the conversation, with a dithyramb on 
Yellmu Jacket How could I foresee that it would be m a far-off 
place called Naupha, in the Peloponnesos, that I would see my 
first shadow play, and with such an astounding compamon as 
Khtsimbahs » Or, enamored as I was of burlesque (often following 
a trotipe ftom town to town), how was I to surmise that m for-off 
Adttns I would one day see the same type of performance, the 
same type of comedian, hear the same jokes, catch the same leer 
and banter e How could I possibly foresee that that same evening 
(m Athens), about two in the mommg, to be exact, I should 
encounter a man I had seen only once before m my life, a man 
I had been merdy mtroduced to, but whom I remembered os the 
one who came out of the stage door of the Theatre Guild after a 
performance of Wetfers Gcat Song > And is this not a strange 
comadcncc, that only now, just a few minutes ago, m glancmg 
at my copy of The Moon m the Yellow River-^a. grand, grand pky 
by Pennis Johnston— I nonce for the first tune that it was played 
by foe Tlicatre Guild m New York, probably a year or two before 
my ftjend Roger Kldn asked me to hdp him with die French 
translation of it And though there may not be die least connection 
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between the tv>o, this also strikes me as cunous and comadentak 
that the first tune I heard a French audience hiss was m a cinema in 
Pans during a showing of my beloved Peter Ibbetson ** Why are 
they hissing j " I asked ” Because it is too unreal,” mv fnend 
replied. 

Ah yes, strange memones Walking down the dusty streets of 
Hcrafchon, on my way to Knossos, what do I see but a huge poster 
announcing the coming of Charbe Chaplin at the Minoan anema. 
Could anything be more mcongruous ? The Mmotaur and the 
Gold Rush ^ Chaplin and Sir Arthur Evans Tweedledum and 
Tweedlcdee hi Athens, some weeks later, I noticed the billboards 
advertising die coming of several Amcncan plays One of them, 
bchevc It or not, was Desire UnJer the Elms Another mcoognuty 
At Delphi, a natural settmg for Prometheus Bound, I sit m the amphi- 
theatre listening to my faend Katsimbalis reatc the last oradc 
dehvered (here, hia spht second lam back in ‘‘The Street of Early 
Sorrows/^ upstairs m the parlor, to be precise, reading one after 
anodier of dKs Greek plays given in Dr Foozlcfoofs Fivb-Foot 
Shdf It IS my first acquamtance with that gnm world The real 
one follows much later, when at the foot of the citadel at Mycenae 
I inspect the graves of Clytemnestra and of Agamemnon . 

But that lugubnous pador * There, always alone, sad, fodom, 
the last and the least of human kind, I not only tried to read the 
classics but I also listened to the voices of Caruso, Cantor Sirota, 
Mme Schumann-Hcmk — even to Robert Hilliard, rcatmg “A 
Fool there was ” 

As fixim some other eiostence there intrude now memories, ndh, 
glonous memories, of that litde theatre on the Boulevard dn 
Temple (Lc D^jazet), where I would laugh firom begmmng to end 
of the pcrfiirmanicc, my bdly aching, the tears streaming down 
my fecc, Memooes of Lc Bobmot, rue de la Gaiety where I listened 
to Damia or her namerous mutators, the dmatte itself bemg only 
an aspect ofamhet spectacle, for the sttcet m which it stood^ almost 
miKjuc^cveafor Pans, was an endless passing diow And the Grand 
Gmgnol I From hau^rainng melodcamas to dm most notots 6z3ces» 
all on one bill, with wril-timcd stampedes to the bar, a dream of 
a bai^ ludden away in ihe lobby. But of aB d»$e od»r^ 

woddly mmorics, die be^ is of die Cnque Medtano. A weald of 
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transinognfiaitiotL A world as old as avilmtion itsdf, one nught 
say For, certatdly before the theatre, before the puppet show and 
the shadow play, there must have been the cirque mtime with its 
sahmibanques, jongleurs, aaobats, sword swallowers, equestrians 
and clowns 

But to get back to that year 1913, m San Diego, where I heard 
Emma Goldman lecture on the European drama Can it 
possibly be that long ago ? I ask myself I was on my way to a 
whorehouse m company with a cowboy named Bill Parr 6om 
Montana. We were woriong together on a fruit ranch near Chula 
Vista and every Saturday evening we went to town for that one 
purpose How strange to tfamk that I was deflected, dcrouted, my 
whole life altered, by the chance encounter with a billboard 
announcing the arrival of Emma Goldman and Ben Rdtman ^ 
lirough her, Emma, I came to read such playwrights as Wedekmd, 
Hauptmann, Sdhnit2ler, Bneux, d’Annunao, Strmdberg, Gals- 
worthy, Pmero, Ibsen, Gorky, Werfel, von Hofoansthal, 
Sudermann, Yeats, Lady Gregory, Chekov, Andreyev, Hermann 
Bahr, Walter Hasendever, Ernst Toller, Tolstoy and a host of 
others (It was her consort, Ben Ratman, who sold me the first 
book of Ncitzsche s that I was to read — TJie AnU-Chnst — as well as 
Tie Ego md Hts Oum by Max Stimer ) Then and there my world 
was altered 

When, a htdc later, I began going to the Washington Square 
Players and the Theatre Guild, I became acquainted with more 
European dramatists — the Capek brothers, Georg Kaiser, Pirandello, 
Lord Dunsany, Benaventc, St John Ervinc, as wdl as suth Americans 
as Eugene OT^cill, Sidney Howard and Elmer Rice 

Out of this penod there emerges the name of an actor who came 
oiigmally fiom the Yiddish theatre— Jacob Ben-Aim lake Naa- 
mova, he had something mdescnbable. For years his voice and 
gestures haunted me He was like a figure out of the Old Testament 
But winch figure ? I could never place him exactly It was after 
one of his performances in some htde theatre that a group of us 
repaired one night to a Hungarian restaurant where, aftCT the other 
patrons had left, we closed the doors and listened nH dawn to a 
pianist whose whole repertoire was Saiabm These two names— 
Senahm and Ben*-Ami— are indissolubly connected m my mmdr 
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Just as tkc tide of Hamsun’s novel, Mystertmi {m German), is 
associated with another Jew, a Yiddish wnter named Nahoum 
Yood Whenever, vierever I met Nahoum Yood, he would 
begin talking about dus mad book of Hamsun’s Similarly, in 
Pans, whenever I spent an evening with Ham Reichci, the painter, 
we wotdd mcvitably touch on Ernst Toller whom he had befaended 
and on whose account he had been thrown mto prison by the 
Germans 

Whenever I think or hear of The Cetict, whenever I encounter 
the names Schiller and Goethe, whenever I see the word Renais- 
sance (always connected with Walter Pater s book on the subject), 
I think of subway or elevated trains, cither hangmg on to a strap 
or standmg on the platform looking do\^ into dirty windows of 
filthy, woe-begone hovek, whilst committitig to memory long 
passages firom the works of these authon Nor docs it ever cease 
to seem rcmaricablc to me that almost every day of my life, on 
entering the forest dose by, where I strike an open glade, a golden 
glade, my mmd immediately runs to those fer-ofif performances of 
Maeterlinck’s plays — The DeaA of TtnU^hs, The Blue Btrd, Motma 
Vmna^ or dse of the opera, PelUas et Melisande^ the settings of which, 
almost as mudi as the music, have never ceased to haunt me. 

It IS the women of the theatre who seem to have left the greatest 
impression upon me, whether because of their great beauty, thar 
singular pcrsonahucs or their eactraordinary voices,* Perhaps this 
IS due to the feet that in everyday life women have so litdc chance 
to reveal themselves completely. Perhaps, too, the drama tends to 
enhance the idles played by women. Modem drama is saturated 
widi social problems, thereby reduong woman to a more human 
level In anaent Greek drama the women arc superhuman no 
modem has ever met sudi types m real life In the Elizabcdian 
drama they arc also of startling proportions, not godlike, certainly, 
but of such magnification as to tetnfy and bewilder us. To get tic 
full measure of woman one has to combine the properties of the 
fbnafe as given m anaent draroa widi those which caily tie bodcstjuc 
ti^e (m our time) has dared to reveal I am aHudiog, of course, 

lord’s voKse* for tPUoopK Chtiiiie ^ ** O God, I am 

onty a poor bum tM vowe of Ludetme lemardwnd, list Freoeb 

soitpittam ^ Or out own dear Margo’s. 
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to those so-caUcd ‘‘degrading*’ comic bits m burlesque which 
denvc from the cotnmedia del* arte of the Middle Ages 
Since readmg the hfe of de Sade> who spent some of his closing 
years at the insane asylum at Charenton, where he amused himself 
wntmg and directing plays for the inmates, I have often wondered 
what It would be like to witness the performance of a group of 
insane people. At the root of Artaud’s ideas on the theatre was 
the thought of having the placers so work upon the audience (with 
the aid of all manner of external devices) that the spectators would 
literally go mad and, partiapatmg widi the actors m a frenzy of 
dehnum. carry the drama to real and unthinkable excesses. 

One thmg about the theatre which has always impressed me is 
its power to overcome naticmal and racial barriers A few plays 
given by a group of foreign actors mterpretmg their native dramatists 
can do more, I have okerved, than a cartload of books. Often 
the first reactions arc anger, resentment, deception or disgust 
But once the virus takes, what was absurd, preposterous, utterly 
alien, becomes accepted and approved, nay, enthusiastically 
endorsed, America has received wave after wave of such foreign 
influences, always to the bettennent of our own native drama 
But, like forogn cuismes, these infusions never seem to last The 
American dicatre remains within its own hmitcd bounds, despite all 
Ac shocks whkh are administered to it from time to time 
Ah, but let me not overlook that strange figure, David Bdasco 1 
About Ae tune that my father added Frank Hams to his list of 
customers, thanks to his son’s mterest m literature, Acre came 
one <hiy to Ac tailor shop Ais sombre, pnest-hke individual wiA 
dark, magnetic charm, who, like a clergyman, wore his collar 
backwards, vAo Acssed always in black, yet was Aoroughly ahve, 
sensual, glowing, almost fehne m his gestures and movements 
David Bclasco I A name Aat Broadway will ever remember 
He was not my frAer’s customer but the chent of one of my fethcr’s 
associates, a man named Erwm, vAxo was mad about two things 
— boats and pamtmgs There were at Aat time four prominent 
^urcs— peamnent fixtures, so to aay-Koimectcd wiA the tailor 
shop: Bundtek Ac aittcr,Au man Erwm, Rente, a sort of derelict 
bo^ tailor, and Chase, anoAer boss tailor No four men could Aflfer 
inoic from one another than these did. Back one was an eccentric, 
So8 
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and each one, with the exception of Bunchek, had has very personal 
and very peculiar assortment of customers-^not many cither, a 
mere handfiil, mdeed, but sufficient, apparently, to keep them alive 
Or perhaps it would be more Accurate to say— partially alive ” 
Hal Chase, for example, who vfc from Marne and a Yankee to the 
core, a cantankerous one too, eked out the remainder of his income 
by playmg billiards m the evening Erwm, who was crazy about 
his yacht” and always fretting because his customers failed to 
show up on time, thus preventmg him from beading for Sheeps- 
head Bay where his boat lay at anchor — ^Erwm made httle sums 
on the side by taking guests out for a sad As for poor Rente, he 
had none of the mad or rash quahties of these two , his solution 
was t6 work mghts m a wealthy club, making sandwiches and 
servmg beer and brandy to the card players. But what they all 
had m common was their propensity for dreaming hfc away 
The greatest boon life ofered for Chase was to duck out at noon 
— twelve sharp, if possible— and head for Coney Island or Rock- 
away Bcadi, where be would spend the entire afternoon swimming 
and baking himself in the broiling sun He was a bom storyteller, 
with a sort of Sherwood Anderson gift fi>r hemming and hawing, 
but he was so damned frill of character, so cocksure, so argumenta- 
tive, so pugnaaous,[so bullJieaded, so ctemaBy nght, that he made 
himself obnoxious to every one, his customers mcludei As for 
these latter, his attitude was ** take it or leave it,” Erwin likewise. 
They gave then clients just one fitting , if that didn^t suit, they 
could go elsewhtte Which they usually did Nevertheless, because 
of then eccentric natures, because of their peculiar, odd a^odates 
and the milieus in which they traveled, because of the language 
they talked, the figures they cut, they were constantly picking up 
new chents and often most astonishing on^ Bdasco, as I said, was 
one of Brwm’s customers What these two men had m common 
I never could tell Nothing, apparently, Sometimes my fiither s 
customers would collide with the customers of these other boss 
tailors as they were leaving the dressing room. General astomsh- 
ment on the part of alt Many of my &tfacr*s customers, as I have 
recounted m Bhdc Spring* were his aomes, or became his cromes, 
hrough firequent meetings at the bar acKiss the street Some of 
thdtti,-men of parts (a number of them edebrated actors), fimnd 
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themselves delightfully at Rome m the back room of the tailor shop 
Some of them were astute caou^ to engage Bunchek m conversa- 
tion or aigumcnt, dravrfing ham out about Zionism, the Yiddish 
poets and playwrights, the Kabbala, and such topics Many an 
afternoon, when it seemed as if the combined chentjJc of the estab- 
lishment had utterly died away, we whiled away the weary hours 
at Btmehek’s cutting taWe, discussing the most unheard of problems, 
religious, metaphysical, zodiacal and cosmological Thus, Siberia, 
when I hear the word* is not the name of a vast, frozen tundra, 
butthenameof apky by JacobGordm Theodor Herd, the father 
of Zionism, is even more of a father to me than the hatchct-frccd 
Gec^gc Washington 

One of Ae most bdoved individual who frequented the shop 
was a emtomer of my father's named Johan TBstrange, who was 
then married to Constance Collier, the star of Peter Ibbetson To 
hear Julian and Paul— Paul Poindexter — discussing the meats of 
Shcodan^s plays or the histnomc virtues of Marlowe and Webster, 
for example, was almost hkc listening to Julian the Apostate versus 
Paul of Tatsm Or then, as sometimes happened, to hear Bunchek 
(who caug^ their lingo only dimly and confusedly) disparage 
their talk, he who knew not a word of Sheridan, Marlowe, Webster, 
or even Shakespeare, was fake turning on Fats Waller after a session 
at a Chnstm Science meeting roorcL Or, to top it all, listening to 
Chase, Rente, Erwin, Inc, tail off mto Aeir respective monologues 
on Aar respective, obsessive tnvia. The whole atmosphere of Ac 
place was redolent of dnnfc, discussion and Aeam Each one was 
Itching to retire into his own private world, a woild, need I say it, 
which Bad absolutely noAing to do wiA tailoring It was as if 
God, m his perverse way, had created them all tailors against Aeit 
wih. But It was just this atmosphere whiA gave me the necessary 
preparation for egress into Ac bizarre and unfriAomable world 
of the solitary male, gave me strange, premature and premomtory 
noticms of character, of passions* pursuits, vices, follies, deeds and 
mtcntions Was it so extraordinary, Aereforc, that obscrvxt^ me 
wiA a book of Nietzsche’s under my ann one day, Ac good Paul 
Ptandexter should take me aside and give me a long lecture on 
Marcus Auiehm and Epictetus, whose works I had already read 
but dated not adtmvbeomsc I hadn’t the heart to let Paul down 
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Atid Belasco ^ I almost forgot about him Bclasco was always 
silent as a hermit A silence which inspired respect rather 
reverence. But this I do remember vividly about him , — that I 
helped him on and off with his trousen And I remember the 
illuminated smile he always gave in return for this httle service * 
It was like rcceivmg a hundred-doUar tip 
But before winding up the tailor shop I must say a word or two 
about the newspaper columnists of that day You see, if cheats 
were sometunes scarce, drummers were always ploitifbl Not a day 
passed but three or four of them dropped in, not m hopes of taking 
an order, but to rest their weary bones, to chew the rag m friendly 
feshion After they bad discussed the news of the day they fastened 
on the columnists The two reigning favorites were Don Marquis 
and Bob Edgren Oddly enough, Bob Edgrcn, a sports wnter, 
had a great influence upon me I sincerely beheve I am tclhng the 
truth when I say that it was through reading Bob Edgren’s daily 
column that I cultivated what sense of ftur play I have. Edgrcn 
gave every man his due , after weighing all the pros and cons he 
would give his man the benefit of the doubt I saw m Bob Edgren 
a sort of mental and moral referee Tic was as much a part of my 
hfe then as Walter Pater, Barbcy d’AurevaUy or James Branch 
Cabell It was a penod, of course, when I went firequcntly to the 
nngsrde, when I spent whole evenings with my pals discussing the 
rcktrve merits of the various masters of fisticuffi Almost my first 
idols were prizefighters I had a whole pantheon of my own^ 
which included among others such figures as Terry McGovern, 
Tom Sharkey, Joe Gans* Jim Jeffiics, Ad Wolgast, Joe Rivers, 
Jack Johnson, Stanley Ketchd, Benny I<conard, Georges Carpcnticr 
and Jack Dempey Ditto for the wrestlers latde Jim Londos 
was almost as much of a god to me as Hercules was for tic Greeks 
And then there were the six-day bike nders . . Stop 1 
What I mean to point out by all this is that the reading of books, 
the gomg to pla^ys, the heated discussions we waged, the sports 
contests, the banquets mdoors and out, the musical fiestas (out own 
and diose provided by the masters), were all merged and blended 
into one continuous, umntcrruptci aettvity^ On the way to the 
arena m Jersey the day of the Dranpsey-Carpciitia: batdo — an event,’ 
incidentally, almost equal m importance fot us to the heroic* dngle- 
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themselves dehghtfblly at home in the back room of the tailor shop 
Some of them were astute mougji to engage Bnnehek m conversa* 
tioDL or arg^oment, dravving hmx out about Zionism, the Ynhhsh 
poets and playwrights, the Kabbala, and such topics Many an 
afternoon, when it seemed as if the combined chcnt^le of the estab- 
lishment had utterly died away, we whiled away the weary houn 
at Bunchek's cutting taUe, discussing the most uuheard of problems, 
religious, metaphysical, zodiacal and cosmological Thus, Sibena, 
when I hear the word, is not the name of a vast, frozen tundra, 
butthenamcof apky by JacobGordm Theodor Hcrzl, the frthcr 
of Zionism^ is even mote of a father to me than the hatchet-freed 
Gec^ge Washn^ton 

One of the most bdoved individuals who frequented the shop 
was a customer of my frthcr’s named Julian TBstrange, was 
married to Constance Coflicr, the star of Peter Ibbetsan To 
hear Julian and Paul — ^Paul Poindexter— discussing the merits of 
Shendan’s plays or the histnomc virtues of Marlowe and Webster, 
for example, was almost like listening to Julian the Apostate versus 
Paul of Tarsus Or then, as sometimes happened, to hear Bunchek 
(who caught their In^ only dimly and confusedly) disparage 
thar he who knew not a word of Shendan, Marlowe, Webster, 

or even Shakespeare, was like turning on Fats Waller after a session 
at a nbmfian Science meeting room* Or, to top it all, listening to 
Chase, Rente, Erwin, Inc , tail off into th e ir respective monologues 
cm their respective, obsessive tnvia The whole atmosphere of the 
place was redolent of dnnfc, discussion and dream Each one was 
Itching to retire into his own private world, a world, need I say it, 
which had absolntdy nothing to do with tailonng It was as if 
God, m his perverse way, had created them all tailors agamst thar 
wiR But it was just this atmosphere which, gave me the necessary 
preparation for egress into the bizarre and unfrthomable world 
of the solitary male, gave me strange, premature and premomtory 
notiom of character, of passions, pursuits, vices, folhes, deeds and 
intentions Was it so extraordinary, thcrrfbre, that observing me 
wnh a book of Nictzschc^s under my atm erne day, the good Paul 
Pomdexter should take me aside and give me a long lecture on 
Marcus AurcEus andr Epictetus, vhose works I had already read 
}m dared not achmt,. because I hadn't the heart to let Paul down 
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And Belasco ^ I almost forgot about him Belasco was always 
silent as a hermit A silence which inspired respect rather than 
reverence But this I do remember vividly about him — that I 
helped him on and olF with his trousers And I remember the 
illummated smile he always gave in return for this httle service • 
It was like receiving a hundred-dolki tip 
But before wmding up the tailor shop I must say a word or two 
about the newspaper columnists of that day You see, if chents 
were sometimes scarce, drummers were always plentiful Not a day 
passed but three or four of them dropped m, not in hopes of taking 
an order, but to rest their weary bones, to chew the rag in fhendly 
fashion After they had discussed the news of the day they fastened 
on the columnists The two reigning favontes were Don Marqms 
and Bob Edgren Oddly enough, Bob Edgren, a sports wntcr, 
had a great influence upon me I sincerely beheve I am telling the 
truth when I say that it was through reading Bob Edgrcn*s daily 
column that I cultivated what sense of fair play I have Edgten 
gave every man his due , after weighing all the pros and cons he 
would give his man the benefit of the doubt I saw m Bob Edgren 
a sort of mental and moral referee He was as much a part of my 
life then as Walter Pater, Barbey d*Aurev21y or James Branch 
CabdL It was a penod, of course, when I went frequently to tie 
ringside, when I spent whole evenings with my pals discussing the 
relative merits of the various masters of fisttcufis. Almost my first 
idols were prizefighters I had a whole pantheon of my own, 
which included among othen such figures as Terry McGovern, 
Tom Sharkey, Joe Gans, Jim Jeffiies, Ad Wolgast, Joe Rivers, 
Jack Johnson, Stanley Ketchel, Benny Leonard, Georges Carpenticr 
and Jack Dempsey Ditto for the wrestlers Litde Jim Londos 
was almost as much of a god to me as Hercules was for the Greeks, 
And then there were the six-day bike nders Stop I 
What I mean to point out by all this is that the reading of books, 
the gomg to plays, the heated discussions we waged, tic sports 
contests, tic banquets indoors and out, tic musical fiestas (our own 
and those provided by the masters), were all merged and btoded 
into one continuous, uninterrupted activity On the way to tie 
arena m Jersey tie day of the Dempscy-Carpcntier hatde^an event, 
madcntally, almost equal m importance for us to tie heroic, single- 
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handed combats beside the walls of Troy — remember discussing 
with my compamon, a concert pianist, the contents, style and 
significance of Pett^n Island and the Revolt of the Angels A few years 
later, m Pans, while reading La Guerre de Trote naura pas heu, I 
suddenly recalled this black day whoi I witnessed the sad defeat 
of my &von£e, Carpentier Again, in Greece, on the island of 
Corfu, reading the Utad, or trying to — ^fbr it went against the gram 
— but anyhow, reading of Achilles, the mighty Ajax, and all the 
other heroic figures on one side or the other, I thought agam of the 
bcauofbl godlike figure of Georges Carpentier, I saw him wilt and 
crumple, sink to the canvas under the crushing, sledgehammer 
blows of the Manassa mauler It occurred to me then that his defeat 
was just as stunning, just as vivid, as the death of a hero or a demi- 
god. And with this thought came recollections of Hamlet, tohen- 
gnn, and the other legendary figures whom Jules Laforgue had 
recreated in his inimitable style Why ? Why ^ But thus are books 
confounded with the events and deeds of life 
Prom eighteen to twenty-one or twenty-two, the penod when 
the Xerxes Society flourished, it was a contmuous round of feast- 
ing, drmbng, play-actmg, musiomakmg (“ I am a fine musiaau, 
I travel round the world ! **), broad farce and tall horseplay There 
wasn’t a forcagn restaurant m New York which we did not patronize 
Chez Bousijuet, a Prcndi restaurant m the roaring Forties, we were 
so well liked, the twelve of us, that when they closed the doors 
the place was ours (O fiddlcdee, O fiddledec, O fiddlcdum-dum- 
dec ’) And all the while I was reading my head off I can stiH 
recall the titles of those books I used to carry about under my arm, 
no matter where I was headed Anathema, Chekov’s Short Stones, 
The Devt^s Dictionary, the complete Rabelais, the Satyncon, Lccky^s 
History of European Morals, With Walt in Camden, Westcimarcfc’s 
History of Human Mamage, The Saentijic Bases of Optimism, The 
Riddle of the Universe, The Conquest of Bread, Draper’s History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, the Song of Songs by Sudeimann, 
Volpone, and such-hke Shedding tears ova the convulsive beauty ” 
of Frmcesca da Rmm, memonzmg bits of Minna von Bamhetm 
(just as lata, m Pans, I will memorize the whole of Strindberg’s 
famous Ictta to Gaugmn, as given m Avant et Aprh), strug^u^ 
with Hermamt und Dorothea (a gratuitous stmggler because I had 
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wrestled it for a whole year m school), marvehng over the 
exploits of Benvenuto Cellini, bored with Marco Polo, dazed by 
Herbert Spencer^s Ftrst Pnnaples, fascinated by everything from 
the hand of Hcnn Fabre, plugging away at Max Muller's “ phdo- 
logistica," moved by the <juiet, lyncal charm of Tagore's poetic 
prose, studying the great Finnish epic, trying to get through the 
Mahabarrhata, dreaming with Ohve Schremer m South Africa, 
revehng in Shaw's prefaces, fiirtmg with Moh^rc, Saxdou, Senbe, 
de Maupassant, fighting my way through the Rougon-Macquart 
senes, wadmg through that useless book of Voltaire's — Zadtg 
What a life ! Small wonder I never became a merchant tador 
(Yet thrilled to discover that The Merchant Tailor was the tide of 
a wcU-known Eh 2 fabcthan play ) At the same time — and is this 
not more wonderful, more bizarre ?— carrying on a fcmd of 
“ vermouth duckbill " talk widi such cromes as George Wnght, 
Bill Dewar, Al Burger, Connie Gnmm, Bob Haase, Charhc Sul- 
hvan. Bill Wardrop, Gcorgic Gifford, Becker, Steve HiU, Frank 
Caixo]l--all good members of the Xerxes Soaety Ah, what was 
that atroaously nau^ty play wc all went to see one Saturday 
afternoon, in a famous httle theatre on Broadway i What a great 
good time we had, we big boobies ^ A Preach jJay it was, of course, 
and all the rage So dating ^ So nsqu6 ! And what a night we made 
of It afterwards at Bousquet's ^ 

Those were the days, drunk or sober, I always rose at five A M 
sharp to take a spin on my Bohemian raemg wheel to Coney Island 
and back Sometimes, skeetenng over the thm icc of a dark winter 
morning, the fierce wind carrymg me along like an iceboat, I would 
be shakmg with laughter over the events of the night before— just 
a few hours before, to be exact This, the Spartan regime, combined 
with the feasts and festivities, the one-man study course, the pleasure 
reading, the argument and discussions, the clowning and buffjonery, 
the fights and wrestling bouts, the hockey games, the six-day races 
at the Garden, the low dance halls, the piano-^laying and piano 
tcadnng, the disastrous love afl&irs, the perpetual lack of money, 
the contempt for work, the goings-on in the tailor shop, the sohtary 
promenades to the reservoir, to the cemetery (Chinese), to the duck 
pond where, if the ice were thick enough, I would try out my xacmg 
dcates^-this unilateral, multilingual, scsquipcdahan activity ni^t 
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and day, ruommg, noon and night, m season and out, drunk or 
sober* or drunk and sober, always in the crowd, always mdlmg 
around, always scarcbing, struggling, prying, peeping, hoping, 
trying, one foot forward, two feet backward, but on, on, on, com- 
pletely gregarious yet utterly solitary, the good sport and at the same 
tune thorou^y secretive and lonely, the good pal who never had 
a cent but could always borrow somehow to give to othen, a 
gambler but never gambling for money, a poet at heart and a 
wastrel on the surface, a mixer and a dinkcr, a man not above pan- 
handling, the fiiend of all yet really nobody’s feiend, well 
there it was, a sort of cancaturc of Elizabethan times, all gathered 
up and played out m the shabby purheus of Brooklyn, Manhattan 
and the Bronx, the foulest aty m the world, tins place I sprang 
from*— a cheese-box of funeral parlors, museums, opera houses, 
concert halls, armones, churches, saloons, stadiums, carnivals, 
cttcuses, arenas, markets Gansevoort and WaUabout, stmlong 
Gowanus canal, Arabian ice cream parlors, ferry houses, dry docks, 
sugar re&zenes, Navy Yard, suspension bndges, roller skating rmks, 
Bowery flophouses, opium dens, gambling joints, Chmatovra, 
Roumanian cabarets, yellow journals, open troUey cars, aquanums, 
Saengerbunds, tum-verems, newsboys’ homes, Mills’ hotels, peacock 
alley lobbies, the Zoo, the Tombs, the Zeigfeld Follies, the Hippo- 
drome, the Greenwich Village dives, the hot spots of Harlem, the 
private homes of my friends, of the guds I loved, of Ac men I 
revered— in Grecnpoint, Williamsburg, Columbia Heights, Enc 
Basm — Ae endless gloomy streets, Ae gaslights, Ae At gas tanks, 
Ac throbbing, colorful ghetto, Ac docks and wharves, Ae big ocean 
hners, the banana freighters, Ae gun boats, Ae old abandoned 
forts, Ac old desolate DutA streets, Pomander Walk, Patchm 
Place, United States Street, Ac curb market, Perry’s drug store 
(hard by Ac Brooklyn Bndgo--suA froAy, milky ice cream 
sodas I), the open trolley to ShcepAcad Bay, Ac gay Rockaways, 
Ac smell of crabs, lobsters, dams, baked blue fish, fried scallops, 

“ Ah I blissful and uevcr-to-bc-forgottcn age 1 when everything vm 
better Aan it has ever been or ever will agam—when Buttermilk 
C h a nnel was quite dry at low water— when the shad m Ac Hudson were aE 
fAlmon* and when Ac moon Aone wiA a pure and resplendent wintCncSi, 
instead of Aat me la n Adly yellow light wmA is Ac cottscqucndc of her 
sn^kerung at A® abominations Ae every night witnesses m this degenerate 
Crty I (WaAington Irvmg ) 

m 



THE THEATRE 


the sdiooncr of beer for five cents^ die free lunch counten, and 
somc^^iere, anywhere, every old where, always one of Andrew 
Carnegie’s public ” libraries, the books you so passionately wanted 
always “ out ” or not listed, or labelled, like Hennessy’s whisbes 
and brandies, with three stars No, they were not the days of old 
Athens, nor the days and nights of Rome, nor the murderous, 
firolicsome days of Elizabethan England, nor were they even the 
“good old ’Nmeties — but it was “ httle ole Manhattan just the 
same, and die name of that little old theatre I’m trying so hard to 
remember is just as familiar to me as the Breslm Bar or Peacock 
Alky, but It won’t come back, not now But it was there ona*f 
all the theatres were there, all the grand old actors and actresses, 
mdudmg the hams such as Corse Payton, David Warfield, Robert 
Mantdl, as well as the man my fether loathed, bos namesake, Henry 
Miller They still stand, m memory at least, and with them the 
days long past, the plays long since digested, the books, some of 
them, still unread, the cnacs still to be heard (cotru Timt back 
the mtimse and gwe me yesterday I ”) 

And now, just as I am dosing shop for the day, it comes to me, 
the name of the theatre ^ WcihuHs / Do you remember it ? You 
see, if you give up struggling (memona-techmea) it always comes 
back to you. Ah, but I see it again now, just as it once was, the 
dingy old temple fe^adc of the theatre And with it I see the poster 
outside Shurc, and if it wasn’t— jffe Gnl from Rector^ s f So naughty ^ 
So darmg* So nsqoi* 

A sentimental note to dose, but what matter ? I was going to 
speak of the plays I had read, and I see I have hardly toudied on 
them. They seemed so important to me once, and important they 
undoubtedly were But the plays I laughed through, wept through, 
lived throu^, arc more important still, though they were of lesser 
calibre For then I was with others, with my fiicnds, my pals, my 
buddies Stand up, O anaent members of the Xerxes Society’ 
Stand up, even if your feet are m the grave’ I must give you a 
parting salute I must tdl you one and all how much I loved you, 
how often I have thou^ of you since. May we all be reunited m 
die beyond] 

We tmecdlsudi fine musicians O fiddledce, O fiddledee, O fiddle- 
dum^um-dec’ 



THE BOOKS IN MY LIPB 


And HOW I take leave of that young man sitting alone upstairs 
m the lugubnois parlor reading the Classics What a dismal picture ^ 
What could he have done with the Classics, had he succeeded m 
swallowing them ? The Classics f Slowly, slowly, I am coming to 
them-^ot by reading them, but by making them Where I jom 
with the ancestors, with my, your, our glonous predecessors, is 
on the field of the doth of gold dail) life Voltaire, 

though you arc not precisely a classic, you gave me nothing, neither 
with your Zadig^ nor with your Candtde And why pick on that 
miserable, vmegar-bittcn skeleton, Monsieur Arouet > Because it 
suits me at this moment I could name twelve hundred different 
duds and dunderheads who likewise gave me nothing I could let 
out a pitarads To what end ? To indicate^ to signify, to asseverate 
and adjudicate that, whether drunk or sober, whether with roller 
skates or without, whether with bare fists or six-ounce gloves, life 
comes first Oui, cn tennmant ce fctras, d’^v^ements de ma pure 
jeunesse, jc pensc de nouveau ^ Cendrars De la musique avant 
route diose* Mais, que donne mieux la musique de la vie que la vie 
cHe-m&ne * 


January to December, 1950, 
Bug Sur, CaUfonna 
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The Hundred Books Winch InjlueiJced Me Most'^ 


Authou 


Aboard, Pierre 
Alam-Founucr 
Andersen, Hans Christian 
Anonymous 
Balzac, Honors de 

Bellamy, Edward 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Blavatsky, Mme H P 
Boccacao, Giovanni 
Breton, Andr6 
Bronte, Emily 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edward 
CarroU, Lewis 
Cdme, Louis-Ferdmand 
Cellini, Benvenuto 
Ccndrats, Blaise 
Chesterton, G K 
Conrad, Joseph ,, 

Cooper, James Fcmmorc 
Defoe, Darnel 
Dc N^ah G&ard 

* Tins list appeared m Pour Une 
Pms, 


Title 

Anaent Greek Dramatists 
Arabian Nights Entertainment 
(for children) 

Ehzahethan Playwrights (ex- 
cepting Shakespeare) 
European Playwnghts of the 
Nineteenth Century, indud- 

S Russian and Inm 
Myths and Legends 
Knights of King Arthur^s Court 
The Story of My MtforUtnes 
The Wanderer 
Fatty Tales 
Dtary of a Lost Om 
Sera^btta 
Loms Lambert 
Looking Backward 
The Path to Ronie 
The Secret Doctrine 
The Decameron 
Nadja 

Wutherifig Haghts 

The Last Days of Poinpen 

Alice in Wonderland 

Journey to the End of the Night 

Autobiography 

Virtually the complete works 
St Francis of Assist 
His works in general 
The Leathersto^g Tales 
Robinson Crusoe 
His worb m general 

Bibhothiqae IMef Editions Gallnnard, 
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Author 

Dostoievsky, Feodor 
Dreiser, Theodore 
Duhamei,'" Georges 
Du Manner, George 
Dumas, Alexander 
EckermauTi, Johann Peter 
Etzbachcr, Paid 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Fibre, Henn 
Faarc, Elie 
Fctiollosa, Ernest 

Cldc, Andr^ 

Giono, Jean 


Gnmm, The Bro&ers 
Gutimd, Ench 
Haggard, Rider 
Hamsun, Enut 
Henty, G A 
Hesse, Hermann 
Hudson, W H. 

Hugo, 'Victor 
Huysmans, Jons Karl 
Joyce, James 
E^crhng, Hermann 
Kropodan, Peter 
Lao-^ 

Latzko, Andreas 
Long, Hamd 
M 

Machen, Arthur 
Maeterlinck, Maunce 
Mann, Thomas 
Mencken, EL L 
Nietzsche, Fnednch 
Nijmsky, Vaslav 
Nordhoff&Hall 
Nostradamus 
Peek, George Wilbur 
Pcrcrval, W O 
P^ronius 
Plutarch 


Title 

His works in general 
His works in general 
Satautn Senes 
Tnlby 

The Three Musketeers 
Conversations with Goetite 
Anarcktsm 
Representative Men 
His works m gene^ 

The History of Ait 
The Chinese Written Character 
as a Medium for Poetry 
Dostoievski 
Rjfus d*OMissanee 
ma pie iemeure 
Jean k Bleu 
Fairy Tales 
The Absolute CoUectwe 
She 

His works in general 
His works m general 
Stddhartha 

His works in general 
Les Mtsirables 
Agmnst the Gram 
Ulysses 

South American Mediations 
Mutual AJd 
Too Teh CKmg 
Men tn War 

Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca 
Gospel of Ramakrishna 
The Hill of Dreams 
His works m general 
The Magic Mountain 
Pr^udtees 

Hbs works in general 
Diary 

Pitcairn Island 
The Centuries 
Peekes Bad Boy 

William Blake^s Circle of Destiny 

The Satyricon 

lives 
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Author 

Powys, John Cowper 
Prescott, William H 

Proust, Marcel 
Rabelais, Francois 
Bambaud, Jean-Arthur 
RoUand, Romain 

Rudhyar, Dane 
Saltus, Edgar 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Siodacwicz, Henry 
Sikelianos, Anghdos 

Smnett, A P 
Spencer, Herbert 
Spcnglcr, Oswald 
Strindberg, August 
Suar^ Carlo 
Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro 
Swift, Jonathan 
Tennyson, Alfred 
Thorcau, Henry David 

Twain, Mark 
Van Gogh, Vmcent 
Wassermann, Jacob 
Wagall, Arthur 
Welch, Galbraith 
Wcrfcl, Franz 
Whitman, Walt 


Title 

Vistom and lUvtmm 
Canniest of Mexico 
Peru 

Remembrance of Things Past 
Gargiumta and Pantagruel 
His woiis in generd 
Jean Chrtstophe 
Prophets of the New India 
Astrology of Personality 
The Im^tal Purple 
Ivanhoe 
Quo Vadis 

Proanakreusma (m manuscript, 
translated] 

Esoteric Buddhwn 
Autobiography 
The Decline of the West 
The Inferno 
Knshnatnurti 
Zen Buddhism 
GuUtper's Travels 
Idylls of the Kmg 
Civil Disobedience and Other 
Essays 

Adventures of Ehickleberry Finn 
Letters to Theo 
The Maunzm Case (Trilogy) 
Akhnaton 

The Unveiling of Ttmbuaoo 
Star of the Unborn 
Leaves of Grass 
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Books I Still Intettd to Read 


Author 

Anoaymous 
Aquiuas, Thomas 
A^on, Lotus 
Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Galas, Nicholas 
Casanova, Giacomo Giralaxno 
Chestov, L^n 
Clcland, I>r John 
Dc Gonrmont, K6my 
Dc la Bretonne, R.esm 

Dc Laclos, Choderlos 
Dc La&yctte, Madame 
Dc Sade, Marquis 

Dickens, Charles 
Dot^hty, Charles 
fidoing, Henry 
Flaubert, Gustave 
Gibbon, Edward 

Harnson,Jane 

Hugo, Victor 
Huizinga, H. 

James, Henry 
Maturm, Charles 
Michelet, Jules 
Multatuh 

Raddifie, Ann Ward 

Rrsa^re, Jacques & Alam-Foumier 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques 

Stendhal 

Sulhvan, Louis 

Swift Jonathan 

Vach<^, Jacques 


Title 

My Secret Life 
Sumtna Theologica 
Le Paysati de Pans 
Metnoirs 
Foyers d^Inceitdie 
Metiwirs 

Athenes et jMisalem 
Memoirs oj Fanny Hill 
Le Latm Mystique 
Monsieur NtchoUs 
Les Nutts de Parts 
Dangerous Acquamtances 
The Pnneess of Clives 
The Hundred and Tmdfy Days 
of Sodom 
Ptektmek Papers 
Arabia Deserta 
Tom Jones 

Sentimental Education 
The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 
The Orphic Myths 
Prolegomena 
Toilers of the Sea 
The Waning of the Middle Ages 
The Golden Bowl 
Melmotk the Wanderer _ 

History of the French Revolution 
Max Havelaar 
The Mysteries of Udolpho 
Correspondence 
Emile 

La Chartreuse de Pamie 
The Autobiography of an Idea 
Letters to Srnla 
Lettres de Guerre 


And the works of the following authors --Jean-Paul Rjtchtcr, 
Novalis, Croce, Toynbee, L&n Bloy, Orage, Fedcrov, L^n Daude^ 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, T, P Powys, Ste Th6rfae, St John of 
ihc Cross 
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Ben Abramson 
Graham Ackroyd 
Dr Bruno Adriam 
Heinz Albers 
Bruce Arbss 
William E Ault 
Oscar Baradmsky 
Ren6 Bagavel 
Roland Bartcll 
Richard Beesley 
Dr Pierre Bflicard 
Hilary Belloc 
R^vd Bertrand 
Earl Blankmship 
Andr^ Breton 
Robert A Campbell 
Robert H Carlock 
Blaise Cendrars 
J Raves Chdds 
Hugh Chisholm 
Cyil ConnoHy 
Albert Cossery 
Pascal Covia 
Frau Elisabeth Dibbcm 
Lawrence Durrell 
Jean Dutourd 
David F Edgar 
Prank Elgar 
Pete Fenton 
Robert Finkdstein 
JH Fkgg 

Mmc Gcncviivc Fondane 
Wallace Fowlie 
John GBderslceve 
Jean Giono 
Maunce Gnodias 
Raymond Gudon 
Jac dcHaan 
E Haldcman-Juhus 
Lars Gustav Hdktrom ' 
Walter Holsdiof 
Andrew Horn 
Willard Houg^and 


Fnettds Who Supplied Me With Books 

Mohegan Lake, New York 
Sticklcpath, England 
Carmel, Califomu 
Hamburg, Germany 
Monterey, California 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Yonkers, New York 
Pans, France 
Monterey, California 
HoUywood, California 
Lyons, France 
Sausahto, California 
Pans, France 
Seattle, Washir^ton 
Pans, France 
Kankakee, Illinois 
Tucson, Anzom 
Pans, France 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
Big Sur, Califbnna 
London, England 
Pans, France 

New York City, New York 
Ohngcn, Gennany 
Bdgndc, Yugoslavia 
London, Eng^nd 
Spring Valley, New York 
Pans, Prance 
Los Angeles, California 
Los An^cs, California 
Chicago, IlWois 
Pans, France 
Bennington, Vermont 
Sacramento, Cahforma 
Manosqne, Brance 
Pans, Prance 
Bordeaux, France 
Ihe Hague, Holland 
Girard, Kansas 
Bahia, Sweden 
HoBywood* California 
Los Angdes, Cahfocni 
Santa Not Monco 
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Claude Hcm^toci 
Loms^cnkuis 
Jotamis 
Pierre Lalcurc 
James Laughlm 
JankoLavrm 
Mme H-LeBoterf 
George Leitc 
Pioxc Lesdam 
Dr j!vlicliad Dabtehansky 
Puetre MabiHc 
Albert MaiUct 
RoseK Margoshes 
J H Masui 
Gr^ory Mason 
Katbryn Mcdiam 
H. L. Mermoud 
Albert Mermoud 
Sbddon Messmger 
H W MctborstjJr 
Maurice Nadeau 
Gilbert Namao 
S'Wami NikWananda 
Stan Noyes 
Ivlaud Oakes 
Hugh O’Neill 
Gordcui Onslow-Ford 
Kenneth PatAca 
Alfred Palis 
David Pccry 
tawrence Clark Powell 
John Cowpa Powys 
Raymond Quencau 
PaulRadm 
R^yagopal 
Man Pay 

Georges Ribcmont-Dessaignes 
John Rodka 

Harrydick and Lillian Bos Ross 

Andr6 Rousscaux 

James S Russell 

Mrs, Mark Saundos 

TawfigSayigb 

Bczald Scfaatg 

Dr O^Sebatz 

32a 


London^ England 

Pebble Bcaci, Cahfonua 

Sacramento, California 

Pans, France 

Norfolk, Connecticut 

Nottingham, England 

Pans, Prance 

Berkeley, Caitforma 

Brussels, Belgium 

Pans, France 

Pans, Prance 

Vienne, France 

New York City, New York 

Pans, France 

New York City, New York 
Chicago, nimois 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
Los Angeles, Cahfbrma 
Graveknd, Holland 
Pans, Prance 
Denva, Colorado 
New Yodc City, New York 
Bakdey, Cahforma 
Big Sur, California 
Big Sur, California 
Sausahto, California 
Old Lyme, Connecticut 
Lcaidon, England 
Los Angdes, California 
Los Angeles, Cahforma 
Corwen, Wales 
Pans, Prance 
Betkdcy, California 
Ojai, California 
Hoflywood, Cahfonua 
Samt-Jeannet, Fiance 
London, England 
Big Sur, Cahforma 
Pans, France 
Inverness, California 
Carmdf Cahfonua 
Bcimt, Lebanon 
Big Sur, Cahfonua 
Berkdcy, Cahfonua 
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VJ Schild 
T H W Schkmilcb 
Emil Schnellock 
Pierre Seghcrs 
Hcnn S^uy 
JackW Staoffadicr 
Frances Stdoflf 
Rnth Stephan 
Irvmg Stettner 
Carlo Suar^ 

W T Symons 
Richard Thoma 
Guy Tosi 
Chu^ Urqnhart 
Jean Varda 
Boris Vieren 
Alexander Victor 
Mmc Jean Voihcr 
Robert Vosper 
Kurt Wagensol 
AlanW Watts 
Herbert F West 
Erml White 
Walker Window 
Bernhard Wolfe 
Knit Wolff 
Jacob Yerushalmy 
DantcT 2!iaccagnini 


Lausanne, Swit 2 erland 
Utrecht, Hrdland 
Prcdcncisburg, Virginia 
Pans, France 
Sarlat, France 
San Franasco, Cahfomia 
New York City, New York 
Westport, ConneetKUt 
Pans, France 
Pans, France 
London, England 
Limona, Flonda 
Pans, Rrance 

Johannesbuig, South Africa 
Sausahto, C^orma 
Cannd, Cahfonna 
Carmel, California 
Pans, France 
Los Angeles, Cahfbrma 
Stamberg a/Sce, Germany 
Bvanston, Hhnois 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
Big Sur, Cahfonna 
Topeka, Kansas 
New York City, New York 
New York Cuy, New York 
Berkeley, Cahlonna 
Port Chester, New York 



